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Me PNUJIYAMA! — the 

/ | Peerless Mountain 

the outline of which 

must be familiar to all 

who have given the 

most casual attention to Japanese art in 

any of its varied applications, and dear to 

the traveller as the first and last vision of 

beauty that enchants him as he approaches the 

Land of the Rising Sun, or watches its receding 
shores. 

I had seen the fair vision while yet distant a 
hundred miles from its base, and from many 
nearer points, both on sea and land. Thad gazed 
on its snowy crown when, in the autumn of 1878, 
I first visited Japan. And yet the hope of ever 
being myself numbered among its pilgrims had 
never presented itself as a possibility. 

At last I had the good fortune to find a lady as anxious as myself to make the 
ascent, and a gentleman who had already accomplished it four times, but always in 
unpropitious weather, volunteered to try his luck once more, and be our escort. So, 
being duly provided with passports, which ordered us to abstain from scribbling our 
names on temples, attending fires on horseback, and various other crimes, and 
empowered us to travel in certain districts for thirty days, we started from Yokohama 
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at sunrise on the 7th August, not, howev 
er, beginning our journey in true pilgrim 
style, inasmuch as we had engaged a very 
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On the following morning, having 
cured kangos of extra size, three men 
each, and a pack-horse to carry our b; 


good three-horse wagonette to take us as far | gage and provisions, we started very |; 


as Oodiwara,a distance of about forty miles 

a very pretty drive through cultivated 
lands and picturesque villages, among 
cryptomeria and pine avenues, along the 
beautiful sea-coast, and past orchards and 
temples. Amongst the infinite variety of 
crops, our attention was from time to time 
arrested by whole fields of lovely tall white 
lilies, the roots of which are used as food; 
or else we passed ponds or flooded fields 
devoted to the sacred lotus, whose mag 
nificent rose or lemon colored blossoms 
peeped up from among the large blue 
green leaves, which rise to a height of 
three or four feet above the water: the 
most lovely of all edible plants. 


It was about two o'clock when we | 
reached Oodiwara, the point at which we | 


were to leave our carriage and ponies (for 
in Japan all horses are mere ponies), and 
proceed in jinrikishas, literally man- 
power carriages, which are simply Bath- 
chairs—quite a recent invention, but one 
which has multiplied all over the land 
with marvellous rapidity, the men who 
earn their scanty pittance by doing the 


work of ponies having in many instances | 


been a few years ago wealthy and in good 
position, but who lost their all in the sud- 
den overthrow of old feudalism. 


On the present occasion, owing to the | 


steepness of the road, we had but a short 
run in these little carriages, and were next 
transferred to kangos, or mountain chairs, 
which are basket-work seats slung on a 
pole, which is borne by two men. Be 
ing made for the little Japanese, they are, 
of course, very uncomfortable for full 
grown Europeans, for whose benefit, how- 
ever, kangos of a larger size are now 
made, and can be had at Myanoshita, 
whither we were now bound. It is a 
pretty village in a wooded valley, noted 
for its shops for the sale of all manner of 
fancy wood-work, and much frequented 


in summer by foreigners, for whose ben- | 
efit two large hotels are now kept in semi- | 


European style. As we infinitely preferred 
a purely Japanese tea-house, we pushed 
on a short distance to the far prettier vil- 
lage of Kinga, where we found excellent 
quarters, though I confess that the sound 


surely across the plain, and upa very ste 
ascent to the Otomitonga Pass—a ve) 
narrow saddle, from which, on the o: 
side, you look back on the Hakoni Lak 
and on the valley through which you ha 
travelled, while before you lies outspres 
the vast level plain from which the faul 
lessly harmonious curves of the grea 
mountain sweep heavenward. Probab 
from no other point is so magnificent 
view to be obtained as from this, as we 
acknowledged when, on our homeward 
| route, we contrived to reach this point 
soon after sunrise, and for a little whil 
beheld the giant revealed in cloudless 
beauty. 


On the present occasion, however, ou 
march was one of simplest faith: not a 
break was there in the close gray mist 
which clung around us as a pall, and veil 
| ed even the nearest trees. Vainly did we 
| halt at the little rest-house on the summit 

of the pass, and there linger over luncheon 
in the hopes that the mist might clear a 
little. We had to console ourselves, as 
our coolies assuredly did, with the conse 
quent coolness of the weather, and devote 
| our attention to the beautiful wild flowers 
| which grew so abundantly along our path 
| There were real thistles and bluebells 
| growing side by side with white, pink, and 
blue hydrangea, lilac and white hibiscus, 
'masses of delicate white clematis and 
|creeping ferns hanging in graceful dra 
pery over many a plant of sturdier growth, 
and all manner of lilies—greenish and 
lilae, crimson, orange, and pure white. A 
| few days earlier the splendid Lilium aura 
| tum had been flowering in such profusion 
| that the air was too heavy with its per 
| fume. I fastened one magnificent spike 
| to the front of my kango, where the white 
| blossoms show in relief against the brown 
| back of my cooly, till, alas! the constant 
| process of changing men crushed my lil- 
ies and their lovely buds. 

It was already five o'clock when we 
/reached Gotemba, a pretty town lying 
| about half way across the plain, but we 
| had determined to push on to Shibashiri, 
| which is considerably nearer the base of 
| the mountain. Heavy rain came on, and 


. . . . | . . 
of ever-rushing brawling waters in the | the coolies very sensibly demurred at 


immediate vicinity is to me anything but 
a soothing lullaby. 


| going further. British obstinacy, how- 


ever, carried the day, and we subjected 
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surselves to the misery of reaching our 
destination in the dark, to find the only 
cood rooms occupied, and all our clothes 
ind other goods soaked—a serious matter 
na Japanese house, where the only means 
of drying them is over a small hibachi, 
which is simply a small brass bowl con 
taining a handful of charcoal. We spent 
. considerable portion of the night at this 
primitive occupation, aided by a pretty 
little Japanese damsel, and, as a matter of 
course, were not inclined for an early 
start next morning. 

The village is a long straggling street, 
vay with the pilgrim flags which float 
from its many tea-houses, while from the 
erove of rich green cryptomerias which 
clothes the base of the mountain appear 
the quaint overhanging thatch roofs of a 
fine old Shinto gateway and temple, at 
which all devout pilgrims pay their vows 
ere commencing the ascent. Passing by 
a shrine which is the stable of the sacred 
white wooden horse, they perform their 
ceremonial ablutions at the fountain, 
where a sacred bronze dragon ceaselessly 
spouts clear running water into a stone 
tank, from the wooden canopy of which 
Hoat bright calico flags, which act as tow- 
els. Then the pilgrims, who at this sea 
son press on in ceaseless stream, assemble 
in groups before the temple, or else kneel 
reverently before the sacred mirror on the 
altar, while the old priest, rapidly repeat 
ing some formula of blessing or of prayer, 
holds up a great bronze sort of crozier, 
from which floats an immense gohei—a 
sort of banner of mystically eut paper 
hanging in very peculiar folds—which is 
the Shinto symbol of God, supposed to 
have originated in a play on the word 
kami, which expresses both God and pa- 
per. Having thus consecrated the first 
stage of their pilgrimage, the wayfarers 
will, on their descent, return here, or else 
by the sacred village of Yoshida—a very 
picturesque spot on another spur of the 
mountain—where the priest will imprint 
a stamp on their garments which shall 
prove them true pilgrims in the sight of 
all men, and the raiment thus sanctified 
will become a relic and heirloom for- 
ever. 

It was ten o'clock ere we were ready to 


. Ls . . | 
start. The same gray unpromising wea- 


ther continued, and our one consolation 
lay in the cool freshness of the air, know- 
ing how trying would be the ascent over 
that great expanse of bare lava should the 
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sun blaze with the same fierce intensity 
that it had been doing for some time pre 


vious. We were already at a height of 


2500 feet above the sea-level, and our 
route from this point was a steady ascent 
over voleanic ash and cinders. The low 
er slopes of the mountain are all wooded; 
a good deal of larch mingles with the fir, 
and raspberries grow abundantly. 

About two and a half hours brought us 
to the rest-house, where by law we were 
obliged to leave our kangos. as no car 
rying nor any beast of burden is allowed 
on the holy mount. Even coolies ean 
not be engaged here; but those whieh for 
eigners bring with them are winked at, 
and ours had agreed to accompany us all 
the way. From this point to the summit 
takes from seven to eight hours’ steady 
walking. There are eight rest-houses, at 
easy intervals, two or three of which col 
lapsed last winter, and have not been re 
built; but at the others, which are merely 
wooden sheds, may be had the weleome 
tiny cup of pale tea, and a bowl of rice 
with savory accompaniments, or a tray 
of sweetmeats, notably peppermint drops, 
and a sort of very strong crystallized pep 
permint, of which an infinitesimal quan 
A drink 


by no means to be despised, and which we 


tity is given as a reviving dram. 


found very sustaining, is a compound of 
raw egos beaten up with sugar and hot 
saki—a sort of wine distilled from rice. 
In our capacity of pilgrims we tasted all 
that was offered us, and rather enjoyed 
the curious fare. 

Our route for some distance lay through 
a pleasant wood, in which we found a good 
deal of white rhododendron, blue monk’s 
hood, and masses of large pink campanula 
and small bluebells. Further up we pass 
ed through thick alder scrub, and found 
quantities of real Alpine strawberries, on 
which we feasted. Finally we emerged 
on to the bare cone, which presented pre 
cisely the appearance of a vast cinder heap. 
One cooly had been told off to help each 
of the ladies, and mine did me good serv- 
ice by going ahead, carrying the two ends 
of a hammock, which (as being softer than 
arope) [had passed round my waist. We 
pressed on in advance of the others, till, 
after five hours’ climbing, we reached the 
rest-house known as No. 6, where I was 


| weleomed by an old man, who, with infi- 


nite discretion, immediately spread a fau- 
tong, or quilt, rolled up another as a pil- 
low, and heaped up a big fire, the material 
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THE CRATER 


for which must have been brought from 
the woods far below. In a few minutes 
I began shivering violently, but was all 
right ere the others arrived, which they 
did in a sharp thunder-shower. The rain 
soon ceased, and then for the first time the 
summit stood out perfectly clear, seeming 
so close that it was quite aggravating not 
to have gained it. Buf we were all thor 
oughly tired, and disinclined to go fur- 


ther, so we arranged to sleep here. The | 


sunset was magnificent, and a splendid 
double rainbow spanned the heavens. We 
had brought our own provisions and two 
Japanese attendants, so supper was duly 
served, and we then made the best of rough 
quarters. Our landlady at Shibashiri had 
kindly lent us a huge roll of quilts, made 
up in the form of gigantic wadded dress 
ing-gowns with sleeves, three of which 
made a very heavy cooly-load. In these 
we wrapped ourselves up, and lay down 
in the corner furthest from the wood fire, 
round which our shivering coolies crouch- 


ed, but the smoke of which made our eyes | 


ache horribly. 

The next morning we started for the 
last and by far the steepest part of the as 
cent. By mistake we got on to the track 
by which the pilgrims descend, which is 


OF FUJIYAMA. 


quite straight instead of zigzagging, and 
also leads over very soft decomposed ash 
in which we sank so deep at every step 
that it was very exhausting. We there 
fore struck across the cone, and scrambled 
over a belt of rough lava, beyond which 
we struck a very uncertain track, which 
however, eventually led us to the beaten 
path trodden by such multitudes of pil 
erims, and so thickly strewn with their 
straw sandals as to give it the appearance 
of having had straw laid over it. As these 
shoes cost somewhat less than a halfpenny 
a pair, they can be replaced without seri 
ous extravagance, and the provident tray 
eller is wont to carry at least one extra 
pair: more would be unnecessary, as they 
are sold at every halting-place. Many 
pilgrims overtook us, hastening upward, 
and repeating in chorus a sort of chant, 
‘*Rokkonshojo, Rokkonshodjo,” which is a 
formula expressive of the purity of flesh 
| and spirit required in those who ascend 
this holy mount. 

Toward the summit the path leads right 
through several small shrines, in which 
the faithful may purchase small paper 
goheis floating from little sticks, which 
they plant in the lava as they ascend, and 
the curious. whether faithful or not, can 
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purchase odd pictures and maps of Fuji 
vama, showing the various routes by 
vhich it may be ascended from all sides 
of the country. By dint of great exer 
tion, and with the help of my faithful 
cooly, | managed to reach the summit at 
5.30 A.M., Just in time to see all the com 
panies of white-robed pilgrims kneeling to 





sunrise as at sunset, [ hastened round, and 
had the good fortune to witness an effect 
precisely similar to what I had seen from 
the summit of Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon, 
and which [am told also occurs at Pike's 
Peak, Colorado, namely, a vast blue tri 
angle lying athwart land and sea and 
cloud, yet apparently resting on the at 








THE MORNING SHADOW OF FUJIYAMA. 


adore the rising sun as his first rays gild 
ed the mountain-top, and chanting deep 
toned litanies. It was a very striking 
scene, though at a little distance the 
groups of white figures kneeling on the 
dark lava were singularly suggestive of 


sea-birds nestling on some high roek—a 
resemblance which was increased by their 
having removed their large hats, and cov 
ered their heads with a white cloth. 

Having chanted their sunrise orisons, 
the next care of the pilgrims is to march 
in procession sunwise round the erater 
a distance of about three miles. On de 
scending the mountain, the more zealous 
repeat the sunwise circuit round the base 
of the cone, which of course implies a very 
much longer walk. 

Being anxious to reach the western side 
of the crater in time to see the vast trian- 
gular shadow cast by the mountain at 


mosphere, its outlines being unbroken by 
any irregularity of hill or valley. 

All around us on the steep slopes of the 
cone were heaped up a multitude of cairns 
of broken lava—memorials of many a pil 
crim band: another link in the chain of 
curious customs common to so many 
races. At short intervals all round the 
crater are tiny shrines, where the devo 
tees halt for the observance of some reli 
gious rite of the Shinto faith. One of 
these crowns the highest peak, and is con 
spicuous from afar by its quaint wooden 
torii, a curious specimen of ecclesiastical 
architecture, whieh forms the invariable 
gateway to every Shinto and many Bud 
dhist temples, but which to the irreverent 
foreigner is rather suggestive of a gallows. 
Another of these structures marks the 
spot where, on the edge of the crater, a 
holy well yields pure cold water, with 
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which the devout fill their courd bottles, 
to be reverently carried home, together 
with large bundles of charms, as a cure for 
wl manner of ills. 

[ mentioned that one of my compan 
1OnS had already made the ascent of the 
mountain several times. On each previ 
ous occasion the weather had been so un 
propitious that the whole scene had been 
shrouded in cold gray mist, and he could 
not even discern the outline of the crater 
which vawned at his feet. This morning 
the whole lay bathed in cloudless sunlight, 
and a clear blue sky threw out vet more 
vividly the wonderfully varied colors of 
the lava, great crags of which, red, claret, 
vellow, sienna, green, gray, and lavender, 
purple and black, rose perpendicularly 


from out the deep shadow which still lay, 


untouched by the morning light, in the 
depths of the crater. I believe that in 
reality its depth does not exceed 350 feet, 
while its greatest length is estimated at 3000 
feet, its width 1800 feet. We best real 
ized its size by noting the long lines of fig 


ures (their large straw hats giving those | 


near us the appearance of locomotive 


mushrooms), but which became mere pin 
points when seen against the sky-line on 
the further side. 

Very peaceful and calm was the scene 


PILGRIMS’ REST 


in that clear early morning, without 
sound save the tinkling of pilgrims’ bel] 
Yet, by the frequent earthquakes whi 

still cause the land to tremble, we kno 
that the fires which of old desolated +} 

region still smoulder, and may at ai 

time break out again, and repeat the sto) 
of 1707, which is the date of the lat 

eruption. 

This eruption was accompanied by 
terrific earthquake which well-nigh di 
stroved the city of Yedo (or, as it is noy 
called, Tokio). Multitudes of perso; 
were crushed in their own falling houses 
others fell into clefts and caverns whic} 


| suddenly opened beneath their feet an 


swallowed them up. Then fire sprea 
and raged furiously, so that the city wa: 
made desolate, the dead being various], 
estimated at from thirty to fifty thousand 
There is, of course, no certainty that sue] 
scenes of horror may not at any time ly 
repeated. At present, however, all seems 
quiet, and the mighty giant sleeps. 
Having wandered leisurely round the 
crater, [| began to think of breakfast, and. 
returning to my companions, found them 
and our followers already in possession of 
one of a row of about a dozen small huts 


facing the rising sun, which form a one 





sided street, where the pilgrims lodge 
They are tiny — stone 
houses, partly scooped 
out of the cinder bank, 
the roof weighted with 
heavy blocks of lava to 
resist the foree of wild 
tempests. There is a 
small space artificially 
levelled in front of the 
huts, from which float 
numbers of the gay pil 
grim flags already men 
tioned. Within each hut 
is a small space neatly 
matted ; and here, hay 
ing spread the soft warn 
quilts brought with us, | 
gladly lay down for an 
hour's rest, while my com 
panions made the circuit 
of the crater. Above my 
head was the invariable 
domestic shrine. Here, of 
. course, it was Shinto, and 
in addition to the small 
mirror of polished metal 
was a model of Fujiyama 
rudely hewn in lava. 
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AN OLD SAMPLER 


ART-NEEDLE WORK 


i er subject is one that has been rising 
to great importance since the Centen 
nial Exhibition displayed here some of 
the work of the South Kensington school. 
Even before that time there were some 
embroiderers among us who had begun 
to create designs of their own with the 
needle, and to show the possibility of pro 
lucing with it artistic effects. Certain- 
ly wonderful results have been shown in 
some of these masterpieces of color. The 
surface of a leaf worked in flat, without 
shading, possesses a wonderful power of 
catching lights and flinging shadows, that 
is very fascinating to the skillful work 
woman, There can be searcely anything 
more beautiful than this play of light 
and shade brought about by the properly 
trained use of silks orcrewels. They give 
a slight relief to the surface, which does 
not attempt to imitate nature, but sug 
gests its charms. 

It is no wonder, then, that the whole 
matter has passed into a sort of ** rage.” 
Decorative Art societies and schools of 
Art-needlework are starting up in all our 
cities; the summer months at the water- 
ing-places are spent in lessons in art-em 


broidery from skilled teachers; every lady 
voung or old, has her “sampler,” and 
learns the South Kensington stiteh, and is 
asking how she shall get her designs on 
her material, and where, too, she shall 
look for her designs. This is a sudden 
change to bring the needle again into fa 
vor. The sewing-machines had flung this 
little instrument into disrepute. They did 
not diminish the quantity of work neces 
sary, for ruffles and flounces increased as 
fast as the sewing-machines But they 
banished sewing from the parlor, away 
among the machines and machine-work 
How could one sit and listen to the read 
ing of a play of Shakspeare by the busy 
whir of a sewing-machine? Or what sort 
of a gay talk could go on by the side of 
the click-click of the most noiseless sew 
ing-machine ever patented? No, sewing 
became too mechanical; even now, in the 
thick of the rage for mbroidery, the pret 
ty chain-stitch that sets off the Oriental 
decoration of stuffs of brilliant colors is 
sniffed at because it can be done by the 
sewing-machine. 

The needle has come into fashion again, 
and the needle, too, of our grandmoth- 
ers. <All the old samplers are hunted 
up—the old embroidery pieces done in 


a jas aR 
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silks, old counterpanes of cotton, in the 
days when cotton came from India, softer 
and the American 
cotton of the present day, and therefore 
more easily adapted for the soft folds re 
quired in such work 


It 


allow it to be a superficial one 


looser threaded than 


do not 
The young 
virl of the period sees some of this artistic 


is a favorable change, if we 


work, and fancies that by paying five dol 
lars for six lessons she can turn out some 
thing equally fine and artistic. She has 
a very ‘good time” over her lessons, and 
carries home an embroidered ** chair-back”’ 

the more dignified name that she gives 
nowadays to her “tidy.” If she only 
wanted an amusing occupation for her 
winter months, and something started for 
summer entertainment, she has got what 
she wants. But let us hope that she has 
hit upon something more—that the word 
it-needlework has suggested to her high- 
er ideas. When she returns to her own 
resources, she finds she can not select her 
colors herself very well; she finds it diffi- 
cult to decide upon her design. It used 
to be a** pattern” she worked, in the days 
of Berlin-work, and she needed only to 
buy a certain number of shades of wool; 
now it that 
must copy. And merely to make another 
‘chair-back,” we will hope that she con- 
cludes that she needs to know something 
more—thiat 
needlework can not be @ot in six lessons. 


is a ‘‘design” at least she 


an artistic education even in 
She ought to know how to draw, how to 


combine colors, what the and 
meaning of color, why it is we are going 


is force 
back to the old work for our guide in this 
matter. In 
stead of branching out into copying the 


Yes, she is disappointed. 


horse-chestnuts in blossom for portiéres 
for the family dining-room, as she had 


planned for this spring, she must begin 


farther back, and take some lessons in 
drawing, in water-colors, in perspective; 
she must read up some books. Happy 


girl, if her conelusions lead her to pack 
up in her trunk, with her crewels for the 
summer, volumes of Ruskin 
Hamerton, some hand-books on art, which 
will strengthen her resolution to begin in 
the In 
deed, her conclusions may make her see 


some 


autunin with solid lessons in art. 


that she wants something besides this be 


fore she ean become a suecessful 
voman; she must practice plain needle- 
work before she can use her needle with 


the freedom that artistic work requires. 
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Of course there are exceptions eve. 
where. Just as Benjamin West manag 
to paint a picture with a cat's tail, we ha 
among us young girls who have surprise 
us by working lovely flowers with tiv 
crewels without a long course of instruc 
tion, but we shall generally find even th. 
have had some artistic training, or els: 
the trace of the cat's tail is still seen i) 
their work. 

In Vienna, the special school for art 
embroidery, under the patronage of thy 
government, Offers a course of two years 
instruction, and for scholars who preseit 
themselves without a sutlicient knowlede: 
Its 
prospectus states that ‘*it aims to educat 
work-women in artistic embroidery. Thy 
school does not confine itself to one form 


of drawing, three years are required. 


or method of embroidery, but proposes to 
give a practice in all its branches, with a 
restoration of all the old stitches, and an 
acquaintance with those of other nations 
and by the execution of conventional work 
of suitable designs, as well as by the study 
of the connection of embroidery with the 
development of art, it hopes to elevate 
taste and diffuse a 
art.” 


wider cultivation of 

Some account of this school will show 
what a contrast its thorough course of two 
or three years’ instruction is to our shorter 
courses of six lessons in art-needlework 
This is a free school for those who take 
the complete course, while a fee is expect 
ed from those who come in for special les 
The school is open from October to 
the end of July, from 8 A.M. till 4 P.M. every 
day, except Sundays and holidays. The 
instruction is given from 9 A.M. to 12, and 
from 1Pp.M.to4 P.M. There are therefore 
thirty-six hours a week given to instruc 
tion. Of this time, twenty-four hours are 
devoted to lessons in embroidery, six to 
free-hand drawing, two to the study of the 
transferring of designs to material, one 
hour a week to instruction in cutting out 
patterns, one hour to making up note 
books, a lecture of one hour upon the 
adaptation of embroidery to objects of art- 
industry, and a lecture of an hour upon 
art-history in connection with the subject. 

This instruction for the first year is thus 
arranged: 

In stitches, a study of cross-stitch, or 
Vienna stitch (both sides alike); Russian 


SONS. 


| and Roumanian and Swedish stitches, both 


| 


sides alike; linen embroidery, both sides 
alike, in ancient and medizeval styles; ini- 











is and monograms; Greek braid-work ; 
yriental tambour stitch; raised and flat 
nbroidery in’ black and white—four 
urs a day. 

Phe drawing lessons for this first vear 
‘h simple flat ornamentation — one 


mura day. 

In transferring, that of designs for 
ramed and unframed material—twice a 

Cen 

\n hour is required for taking notes 

pon the different kinds of work already 
earned, and deseriptions of work com 
sleted, once a week. 

Once a week a lecture on the adaptation 
if embroidery to art-industry (notes to be 
taken of the lectures), and a lecture on the 
iistory of art-embroidery, and upon con 
ventionality in its simplest forms. 


The second year advances the classes to 


ine white and Swiss open-work embroid 
ery, to applique work and some of the old 


stitches, to raised and flat embroidery of | 


} 


silk, cloth, and leather, Vienna embroid 


ery with gold thread, mode embroidery | 
for dresses, and flat embroidery in shaded | 


colors 

The teaching in drawing advances to 
flat ornamentation, designs for embroid 
ery, and of letters in the handwritings of 
different nations. 

The transferring of patterns proceeds 
to large designs upon thick material not 
transparent. 

The cutting of patterns embraces those 
of sacques, over-jackets, tunies, and the 
arranging of patterns to the material to 
be cut. 

The note-books, besides deseribing the 
work accomplished, must give a repre 
sentation of what is done in drawings. 

The lectures are upon conventional 
treatment and tasteful arrangement of 
articles of artistic work, and on the his 
tory of embroidery, with occasional in 
struction in color or some special branch. 

The third year embraces instruction in 
the fine raised and flat embroidery in white 
and colors; Oriental—that is, Indian and 
Persian—embroidery; different kinds of 
fashionable bits of work, faney and lace- 
work; oldecloth @ Vor battu; Japanese and 
Chinese flat embroidery ; needle-painting. 

The drawing lessons include ornament 
al embroidery patterns, initials, and mon 
ograms. 

Transferring is of larger designs upon 
different materials by the pupil’s own 
manipulation. 
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Cutting patterns, drawing larger pat 
terns for articles of dress according to a 
measure (probably what we call cutting 





TIDY OF CUT-WORK WITH DRAWN AND KNOTTED FRINGE 
ON LINEN CLOTH IN BUTTON-HOLE STITCH, 


by the chart), or after fashion plates, and 
cutting the pattern from the articles them 
selves. 

The note-books must record the work 
done, with explanations by patterns, mea 


| sures, and detailed designs. 


The lectures are upon the requirements 
of taste prevailing at the present time, 
upon tasteful and conventional disposi 
tion of works of artistic embroidery, and 
upon the history of art and the study of 
costume. 

Here is occupation for thirty-six hours 
What a 
contrast to the six lessons of two hours 
each which is what we demand of our 
proficients in art-embroidery! Of course 


a week for two or three years. 


it is easy to say that this is giving too 
much time to such an object; that all this 
careful instruction in white, flat, and 
raised embroidery is unnecessary ; thatthe 
whole thing might be accomplished in a 
shorter time. But it should be noticed 
that very much else is taught besides the 
solid practice in embroidery. The schol- 
ars from outside need not—probably do 
not—take all the instruction in cutting out 
| patterns for dresses, which is a subject 
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Yet on this 
point we might question whether such a 
study would not be 


apart from art-embroidery. 


a useful one in the 

All of the instrue- 
tion In this school does surely give a solid 
foundation to its pupils, making it possi 
ble for them to earn their livelihood, to 
make a profession from the instruction 
obtained. It is such an instruction that 
gives them facility of design. In the days 
of Berlin-work one of these German girls 
could sit down by a basket of colored Ber 
lin wools and create with them the pat 
tern which her American sister, without 
any artistic skill, copied. One of these 
patterns we remember, of wheat, corn 
flowers, poppies, artistically shaded, that 
would make the fortune now of a South 
Kensington work-woman. It was de 
signed by a German girl, who combined 
it with the wools from her work-basket as 
artistically and readily as a painter with 
the colors of his palette. 


education of our girls. 


Just now art-embroidery with us is too 
expensive to be put to its highest uses, ex- 
cept in amateur work of ladies who have 
the time and means to decorate their own 
houses and those of their friends with it. 
In England a work-woman can not earn 
more than two shillings for the work of 


five hours a day, and she is recommended | 


not to attempt to give more than that time 
to it. An admirable book of advice* on 
ladies’ work, and how to sell it, suggests 
this. The author recommends that such 
work-women should give two hours a day 
to ‘steady reading of improving books,” 
recognizing that sueh work as this, coming 
into the province of art, needs the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, as well as perseverance 
with the needle. 
have to pay at least fifteen cents an hour 
for such work. For five hours a day it 
would give our art-embroiderer only sev- 
enty-five cents a day—not $250 a year. 

On the other hand, even this is high 
payment for the purchaser to make. If 


the work is a large piece of work, it takes | 


a great many days to finish it. The por- 
tiéres will be very expensive in the end, 
at the rate of only fifteen cents an hour, 
as he will have an upholsterer’s bill to 
pay besides. 


ms es | 
With us, then, this is now a costly lux- | 


ury, or must be so, if our work-women 


strive to support themselves by their la- 


* Ladies’ Work: How to Sell it. By Zeta. Lon- 
don: Hatchards. 


Now with us we should | 
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bors. But there are many ladies, of « 
tivation too, who have homes and a pa 

tial support, yet who must work to ea) 

something to keep themselves along, ay 
who can afford to work at what seems 

low price. Our Decorative Art societi 

are a great help to these. We must 
careful that these societies shall multip 
and assist the opportunities for thoroug 

instruction of all such work-women.  T) 

work need not be mere amateur work: 
ought to have the advantage of the hig) 
est cultivation and careful education o) 
the best foundations. 

We have in America very much smal] 
er demand for such work than is found 
abroad. The cliurch embroidery gives 
employment there to a great many hands, 
while our homes as well as our churches 
are much more simply decorated. 

The exquisite lace works are much less 
in demand here. This delicate embroid 
ery, however, is more and more coming 
into favor. It is a work that can be eas 
ily taken up, and when it is once begun 
upon, it is hard to lay it down. It is a 
quiet companion for reading aloud. The 
play of Shakspeare, or the latest novel, 
is not here interrupted by the whir of 
the sewing-machine, or by the question, 
‘Would you put in this color 7” or, ** How 
far up shall I have this pattern?” No, 
| the enticing pattern grows silently and 
unconsciously under the hand, a little 
delicate cobweb of a thing, easily trans 
portable. Now that we turn up our noses 
at all machine-made things, what can be 
more enchanting than a delicate little bit 
of lace, all done by a woman's own fin 
gers, with her own needle / 

To be sure, we meet with machine help 
here. The imitations of old point-lace 
take advantage of a machine-made_ braid 
that is so much like the web made by 
hand that the most fastidious work-women 
consent to use it. Lam sorry to say that 
our American shops furnish us with only 
the worst of these braids, which do have a 
very machine-like expression, but those 
who are fortunate enough to import the 
linen braids are able to make with them 
very charming decorations for furniture 
| and for household use, 

With a little more study the more elab- 
orate filling stitches ean be learned, and 
even the linen machine-made braid dis- 
| pensed with, and any lady can be proud 
| of the lace with which she adorns her own 
| jabot or her baby’s cashmere sacque. 
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We are far, indeed, from the luxuries 
this sort of the old countries, and of 
ist centuries. A study of this kind of 
rk in former times ought, however, to 
ite and inspire the 
men of our day. now 
it the needle is being 
vated to an instru- 
ent of art. 

Especially is point- 
we to be considered as 
elng entirely worked 
vith the needle, and re- 
juiring only one stitch 
tie button-hole stitch. 
[t isastonishing what va 
eties Can be_ produced 
vith needle, thread, and 
thisonestiteh. The true 
old lace displays a won- 
derful variety of pattern and of invention. 
Ruskin has made an appeal for a revival 
of this artistie lace-work, pointing out its 
value in comparison with machine-made 
lace. ‘* There is some distinction still,” he 
says, ‘* between machine-made and hand 
made lace. The real good of apiece of lace, 
then, you will find is that it shows, first, 
that the designer had a pretty fancy: next, 
that the maker of it had fine fingers; lastly, 
that the wearer of it has worthiness or dig 
nity enough to obtain what is difficult to 
obtain, and common-sense enough not to 
wear it on all occasions.” 

The designation of Point-lace is proper- 
ly given only to lace made entirely with 
the needle on a parchment pattern, al- 
though the term is frequently misapplied 
It is simply a transla 
tion into Freneh of the English word 
‘ stitch,” and naturally implies lace made 
with the needle. 

In point-lace the solid part of the lace- 
work, as a whole, is called pattern; when 
worked level, called flat point; or partly 
raised, raised point. The intervening 


to pillow laces. 


spaces are left open, or connected by 
irregular threads, called brides; these 
worked over in button-hole stitch are 
called brides clatres, or variously orna- 
mented with picots, brides ornées. They 
are called ties in England, brides in 
France, and legs in Italy. 

The general outline was traced or de- 
signed on a white or green parchment, 
and the faney stitches roughly sketched 


in; the parchment was then tacked firmly | 


to coarse linen folded double, and the out- 
line of the design finally marked out by 


BUTTON-HOLE STITOH, 





ON THREE THREADS, 
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guiding a strand of two or more threads 
along the tracery, and well securing it by 
small stitches at equal intervals of from 
one-quarter to one-eighth of an inch in 





ROPE STITOIL 
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ON TWO THREADS, 


BUTTON-HOLE AND GENOA STITCH 


length. The holes into which the stitches 
were fastened were pricked through the 
mounted parchment before placing and 
securing the outline threads By work 
ing over the latter in button-hole stitch 
the cordonnet edge was formed, and ap 
peared more or less raised according to 
the number and thickness of the under 
lying threads... Between and parallel to 
the cordonnet outlines the point-work with 
its faney stitches and perforations was 
worked in. Brides on net ground were 
put in sometimes before button-holing the 
outlines, and sometimes after the second 
tier of raised work, and the centres, with 
their ornamental loops and picots, had to 
be worked separately and sewn to the cor 
donnet. By passinga sharp knife between 
the folds of the underlying linen, the loops 
that secured the work were cut, and the 
finished lace came off the parchment 

In modern work what is called ** archi 
tect’s linen” is used instead of parchment 
a transparent linen on which the pattern 
can be easily traced, and can be conven 
iently worked. 
proper. The real Spanish  point-work 
closely resembles Venice point, but real 


Venice originated point 


brides profusely ornamented and pearled 
are substituted for the irregular brided 
net ground. 

It was in the seventeenth century, in 
the days of Louis Quatorze, that the pas 
sion for lace was developed to a madness 
—in the varieties of stitches, that is. The 


* This description, with others, of the mi shine r - 
lace is taken from the Queen Lace- Book, Queen Of- 
fice, London. This book gives a careful account of 
antique laces, with charming illustrations, 
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VENETIAN RAISED POINT IN YELLOW SILK (RENAISSANCE STYLE), 


Points were multiplied 


point de Bruxelles, and a dozen others 


Besides all these were the gold and silver 


laces especially fabricated at Lyons. 


Not only were dresses covered with 


lace, but it was put upon sheets and _ pil 
low-eases, even upon winding-sheets, upon 
carriages and horses. This consumption 
of lace was most injurious to France, for, 
with the exception of the point de Valen 
ciennes, the richer laces were fabricated 
abroad. The better part of the money of 
France went, therefore, to Brussels or 
Venice, the nobility ruining themselves 
at the expense of theirown country. Col- 
bert wishing to put a rein upon the mad 
ness of fashion, Louis XIV. published an 


There was the 
point de Venice, the point de Génes, the 











ordinance against 
eign ** points,” Nove 
ber 27, 1660. There 
an actual revoluti: 
* Nothing equalled 1 
anger of the won 
unless it was the s 
isfaction of their |i 
bands.” 


“Oh! trois et quatre 
bien soit cet édit, 
Par qui des vétement 
luxe est interdit ! 
Sganarelle cries, 
the Heole des Maris 
“Les peines des) maris 

seront pas si grandes 
Et les femmes auront 
frein a Jeurs demande 
Oh! que je fais an roy | 
ere de ces desires! 
Et que, pour le repos du ces mémes maris, 
Je voudrois bien qu’on fist de la coquetteric 
Comme de la guipure et de la broderie.” 
* Would that there were an edict against coquet 
is well as a restriction on gujpure and broderie.’ 


It was in consequence of this edict, cel 
ebrated in the history of sumptuary arts 
that a wit of the time dedicated to Mlle 
De la Trousse, the cousin of Madame De 
Sévigne, a piquant bit of verse called ** La 
Révolte des Passemens’—‘' The Revolt of 
the Laces.” 

As to the edict of 1660, it met with the 
fate of all sumptuary laws, that fall into 
disuse the day after they are published 
Colbert undertook to create in’ France 
a manufacture of lace capable of rival 
ry with Venice and Brussels. A lady 


RS. 


Saoral 


ALENCON POINT (ROCOCO STYLE). 

















SPANISH ROSE POINT (FINEST RENAISSANCE 


ff Alencon, named Gilbert, who knew 
how to make the point de Venise, was 
charged to superintend its manufacture 
in her native city, where thirty Venetian 
work-women were installed. The first 
laces were offered by 
Colbert to Louis XIV., 
who approved them, 
wore them, and ordered 
the court to wear them. 
The point d’Alencon, 
which till 1790 was eall- 
ed pomt de France, was 
fabricated by eighteen 
different work-women; 
Brussels point employ- 
ed seventeen; each of 
these was trained for 
one special process. 
For the Alencon 
work the pattern was 
printed from a copper- 
plate upon numbered 
strips of white or green 
parchment, in sections 
about ten inches long, 
and then tacked to a piece of linen folded 
double. The mounted design now passed 
through the hands of eighteen women, 
each of whom was trained from early 
youth to one special part of the work. 
The ‘‘ piqueuse” had to prick the holes 
through parchment and linen for the! 
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‘*traceuse,”’ who traced 
the outline of the pat 
tern with two threads 
fixed at narrow inter 
vals with minute stitch 
es. 

The ** réseleuse”’ and 
‘*fondeuse” put in the 
reseau proper and any 
other mesh-work re 
quired. The ‘‘remplis 
seuse” filled in the flat 
or toile of the pattern 
with close point stiteh 
es, and the surround 
ing cordonnet or brode 
was finished by thi 
**brodeuse.” The ‘mo 
deuse” made the orna 
mental fittings or but 
ton-holed modes. The 
*ébouleuse” and ** re 
galeuse” had to pre 
pare the sections of the 


STYLE ) . 7] 
pattern for assem biage 


by cutting the same 


from the parchment, and arranging them 
together on a plece of green paper mount 
ed on double-folded linen of the size and 
shape alternately required 

The ‘‘assembleuse” then had the diffi 





POINT DE FRANCE (LOUIS XIV. PERIOD) 


cult task of joining all the pieces, either 
by an invisible seam or by the ** point de 
raccroc ;’ both operations are difficult to 
describe, but are still practiced by experi 
enced French lace-menders for repairing 
antique lace. Four more hands—‘‘ tou 
cheuse,” ** brideuse,” ** boucleuse,”’ and 
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BRUSSELS NEEDLE POINT (ROCOCO STYLE) 


‘ waseuse” 


were employed to finish the 
work of the *‘assembleuse” before it was 
who 


sewed on the engrélure (purl), and passed 


handed over to the ** mignonneuse,” 


it to the * picoteuse,”” who added the picots 
to the cordonnet of edge and fillings, keep 
ing the points straight by passing a fine 
This 
horse-hair is a peculiarity of the Alencon 
picots, only found in rare cases in Brus 


horse-hair through the top loops. 


sels needle point; and in many old speci 
mens it is lost, being either purposely or 
After a piece of 
Alencon point had been finished so far, 
the 
any minor defects in 
handed it over to the 


accidentally drawn out. 


‘‘atfineuse” completed and amended 
the working, and 
** atliqueuse,” who 
removed inequalities in the toile (inside 
the cordonnet) by polishing the surface of 
the flowers with an called 
‘afficot,” made of 
wood: 


instrument 


teeth of animals or lobster claws 
were used for the same purpose. 

rococo, or the dotted style, significant of 
the early eighteenth century work. The 
mode of making the true Alencon ground, 
which defies time or wear, is now lost and 
forgotten; and modern attempts to rescue 
this art from oblivion have signally fail 
ed Although Alencon. still 
point-lace, the flowers are all applied to 
machine-made net, and the entire fabric 
partakes of the flimsy character of mod 


pre xluces 


ern laces. 


The 


lace generally known under the 


* Qucen Lace-Book Queen Office, London. 


steel, ivory, or hard | 


| pair of cuffs worth 400 livres. 
The patterns of Alencon belong to the | 


}; Woman. 


name of Brussels point is not real point 
but is made on the pillow, and can not 
therefore technically rank among thi 
needle-made Brussels point-lace 
réseau Was a simple needle-made ground 
done in open button-hole stitch. It is 
now made on the bobbin-net machine in 
troduced into Belgium in 1834. 

The earliest Brussels needle point was 
made toward the end of the Renaissance 
period. 


laces. 


It closely resembles the ground 
ed point of Venice in workmanship, but 
essentially differs from it in design, and 
never shows the small raised knobs in the 
pattern characteristic of the former. The 
point d’Alencon, in its day, was excess 
ively dear, when a ‘* parure” would cost 
30,000 livres. 
fabrication goes back to the fifteenth cen 
tury, had no less value; for it required 
than a year work-woman, 
working fifteen hours a day, to finish a 
Nowadays 
no one could be found to make them as 
beautiful, and few amateurs to buy them 
Yet the difficulties of the work 
should not discourage the modern work 
If she begins with the help of 
the machine-made braids, she will soon 


The Valenciennes, whose 


more for a 


as dear. 


be won to the more elaborate works. 

The Greek lace is the Reticella of the 
olden time, and led the way in laces. It 
affords charming opportunities for the 
modern work-woman, with its geomet 
rical designs. The point d’Angleterre is 
connng into vogue. Its stitch, as the sar 
casm of ‘‘ The Revolt of the Laces” indi 
cates, is not of the most delicate kind, yet 














t is effective, and can be very varied. 
The bridal veil of the Duchess of Con 
aught was of the point d’Angleterre. 
Many books of the present day* give pat 
terns for the “ filling” stitches of many of 
these laces, and any lady of leisure can 
vot find a more charming occupation than 
o take up the study of the Venice point, 
Spanish point, point d’Angleterre, and 
(reek lace, as well as the less artistic 
work with the braid. 

The needle must have been welcomed 


Women were not trusted with it at first, 


isa valuable invention in its early days. 


probably. It was only a prerogative of 
the manly race. When it was so far re 
ined as to become the delicate steel in 
strument of nowadays, instead of the 
thorn earliest used, it must have appeared 
as wonderful an invention as the sew- 
ing-machine of the present day. To take 
the close ‘‘over-and-over” stitches of what 
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cessary part of a woman's education to 
put together side by side a number of ex 
quisite stitches that should never be seen 
This advance was helped by the feeling 
that sewing was an admirable occupation 
for woman, and that it was a very good 
plan to find some work to keep her out 
of mischief. The heroines of the Greek 
poems and of chivalric days passed their 
lonely hours, when deserted by their he 
roes, in their tapestry embroidery; the 
domestic women of later days have their 
* plain needlework” with which to fill up 
their solitary days, setting stitch by stiteh 
in long seams of sheets and shirts 

Nowadays we are finding more active 
occupations for women. In public life 
and private there is more varied work for 
them to do, and the modern inventions 
with the sewing-machine are relieving 
them from the necessity of spending so 
many hours over the long seams. 








ENGLISH POINT (LATE 


is now called ‘‘seaming,” was probably | 


considered at first a fastidious refinement 

a waste of time for those who had not 
alarge leisure. Originally it was enough, 
and certainly accomplishing a great deal, 
if the seams were strongly held together, 
and the advance must have been long and 
gradual before the days of our grand 
mothers were reached; and it was a ne 

* In America, Old Point- Lace, No. 2 of * Til- 
ton’s Needlework Series,’ Boston, gives information 


of manner of work, with illustrations of numerous 
* filling” stitches. 





SEVENTEENTH CENTURY). 


But plain sewing can not be given up. 
The sewing-machines can not vet do it 
all. Nor can our young girls learn by 
nature how to sew. They have to begin 
each of them separately to learn how to 
hold a needle, how to use a thimble, how 
to take small stitches. Especially they 
have to learn not to fall into bad habits. 
not to get into bad ways, which can seldom 
be unlearned. For it is almost as hard 
for our young girls to learn how to sew 
as for the first great-great-granddaughter 
of Eve, who had a thorn put into her hand 
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FLEMISH LACE EDGING (FROM “ TILTON’S NEEDLEWORK SERIES,” NO, 2) 


for the purpose, and they are about as 
awkward as said voung woman must have 
been It is not quite as hard, for some of 
our girls do see older sisters and mothers 
at work, and know what needles and 
thread are, and are helped by their un 
conscious initation of the civilization 
around them. Some of our girls know! 
But do they all? Many of them come to 
the publie schools from homes where nee- 
dles and thread are as much unknown as 
And as for 
those that come from more fastidious 
homes, it would astonish many to know 
how few have ever had a chance to sit and 


in the old aboriginal tents. 


watch the slow and careful passing in and 
out of the needle and thread through the 
seam 


We still need a thorough instruction in | 


sewing for our girls in the schools. They 
need it for the old reason that they may 
learn how to keep their clothes together, 


and for the later reason that they may 


know how to occupy their leisure time. | 


The sewing-machine and the new duties 
of publie and private life do not take from 
one of our girls the privileges of using that 
delicate instrument of civilization. It is 
more helpful to her than the cigar, than 
the glass of sherry, or tumbler of beer. 
The plain seam is asedative for her. How 
her thoughts can go ambling off into fields 
of imagination as she sits over a bit of 
plain work! She can plan out a charming 
romance, or lay down the project of some 


helpful reform, as she draws her needle | 


mechanically in and out of her seam. 
And besides the sedative power, there 
ean be found an inspiration in the needle. 
There are somany women of artistic tend- 
encies who have never had a chance to 
fully cultivate their powers, or who, per 


haps, could not have risen to a high point | 





if they had, who do know how to mak 
their homes artistic. They put flowers 
together so that you remember them— jus 
that bunch of flowers—as you do a pictur 
by a master. Their motion and orderin: 
of a room give an ineffable air of erac 
to what would be mere ** clutter” if othe: 
wise disposed, It is they who are to elk 
vate and exalt our lives by showing how 
the needle can enter the province of art 
Sut it must be remembered that something 
must be done for them besides putting 
“art” with a hyphen before 
work.” Art is long; there is no short 
road through its ** provinee.” A pupil in 
art-needlework can not graduate in six 
lessons. Our girls must take example 
from their German sisters, and begin with 
a study of drawing and of color; they 
must learn the history of the whole sub 
ject; they must learn how to practice 
their eyes as well as their hands; and. 
above all, to remember that they are to 
put into their handiwork the inspiratio: 
of true art. 


** needle 


KEATS. 

Upon thy toinb ‘tis graven, “ Here lies one 
Whose name is writ in water.” Could there b 
A flight of Fancy fitlier feigned for thee, 

A fairer motto for her favorite son ? 

For, as the wave, thy varying numbers run 
Now crested proud in tidal majesty, 

Now tranquil as the twilight reverie 

| Of some dim lake the white moon looks upon, 

| While teems the world with silence. Even ther 

| In each Protean rainbow-tint that stains 
The breathing canvas of the atmosphere, 
We read an exhalation of thy strains: 


Thus, on the scroll of Nature, everywhere, 


Thy name, a deathless syllable, remains. 














JOHN J. 


REMINISCENCES OF JOHN 


T is now a little more than half a cen 

tury since that remarkable man, who 
united in his own the rarest of 
combinations—that of being one of the 
greatest painters of bird and animal life 
that the world has ever known, and at 
the same of 


person 


time one 
Vou. LXIL.—No. 365.—43 


its most accom 





AUDUBON. 


JAMES AUDUBON 


| plished and _ self-instructed naturalists 

sailed forth on his adventurous voyage 
from New Orleans to Liverpool. Alone, 
unknown (save to an admiring few), al- 
most unfriended, poor in purse, though 
wonderfully buoyant in hopes, knowing 
no one in all that strange region whithe 
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he had laid out his course, John James 
Audubon, the first of our American-born 
ornithologists, went forth with the high 
resolve to accomplish the great mission 
of his life. He left the shores of his na- 
tive Louisiana on the 19th of May, 1826, 
and two months later, after an unevent- 
ful but prosperous voyage, landed in the 
commercial capital of England. He was 
then just forty-six years old, and though 
well past the meridian of life, was in the 
very prime of a wonderfully well pre- 
served and still vigorous manhood, From 
early youth up his life had been conse- 
crated to the one great aspiration that had 
filled all his waking thoughts, and to 


which he had sacrificed almost every- | 


thing that man usually holds most dear 

position in society, wealth, prosperity in 
business, and every other ambition. We 
need not here repeat the story of his 
wonderful success, the enthusiastic wel- 
come that greeted him everywhere in the 
Old World, the fame that followed the ex- 
hibition of his unequalled bird-paintings, 
with the final accomplishment of his most 


sanguine hopes, and the fulfillment of his | 


most ardent wishes. With all these ex- 
citing and eventful episodes in his later 


anything that romance can invent, imagi- 


ship, which terminated only at last whi 
the spirit of his illustrious teacher ha 
‘*‘o’erinformed its tenement of clay.” 
How many and how striking are th: 
contrasts presented in the lives of our tw 
pioneer ornithologists, Alexander Wilso 
and Audubon! The self-instructed Pais 
ley weaver struggled up to his mission 
under the gravest disadvantages. By hin 
the art of bird-painting had been acquired 
with fingers stitfened by toil and manua 
labor, and late in life—a drawback nev: 
to be fully overcome; and all that he had 
so nobly achieved had been accomplished 
before he was forty-seven years old, for 
Wilson died in his forty-eighth year 
Audubon, on the other hand, was the son 
of a gentleman, had been educated with 
all the advantages that wealth can bestow 
and his native taste for painting had been 
early trained and matured into a rich de 
velopment under the guidance of the cel 
ebrated David. At the age in life when 
Wilson had been called from his earth], 
labors, Audubon was really only just en 
tering upon his brilliant career. The one 
died in the very midst of his labors, his 
work unfinished; the other saw his mis 


| sion accomplished, his efforts crowned 
life, surpassing in their strange interest | 


| 


nation conceive, or fancy create, the world | 


is already familiar. 


The only aim of our | 


paper is to draw one side a single fold of | 
the curtain to his inner life, and to give a | 


passing insight into the real nature of one 
whom it was the writer's privilege to love 
and cherish, and by whom he was in re- 
turn honored with a warmth of friend- 
ship far beyond his own deserts. 

Early in the fall of 1836, the writer, then 
a mere tyro in the study of ornithology, 
but an enthusiastic admirer of the great 
ornithologist and bird-painter, and proud 
as an American of his countryman’s fame 


and achievements, first met with Mr. Au- | 


dubon, 
maiden effort, written when hardly more 
than a boy, to defend the object of his 
fervent admiration from the hypercritical 
attacks of a writer whose sincere friend- 
ship for Alexander Wilson seemed to have 
blinded him to the transcendent merits of 
He had 
been more than repaid by the warm and 
affectionate gratitude with which his fee- 
ble tribute had been received by him in 
whose behalf it had been essayed, and this 
meeting was followed by a life-long friend- 


Wilson's most worthy successor. 


It had been his privilege in a | 


with a wonderful suecess, and to him 
was granted a serene old age. 

Audubon was a little more than fifty 
six vears old at the time our acquaintance 
began, and yet no one a stranger to this 
fact would have imagined that so many 
years of active life could have passed over 
that brow with its still untinged locks of 
raven hue. His form was erect, his move- 
ments were almost youthful in their ease 
and activity, and his features were won- 
derfully fresh in their mature and manly 
beauty. Everything about him bespoke, 
in unmistakable tokens, his ‘simple, sin- 
gle-hearted, enthusiastic, and persevering 
character, which it was impossible to re- 
gard without atfectionate admiration.” 

About ten years before we first met with 
Mr. Audubon, the author of the Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life had first 
encountered our ‘‘ American Woodsman, ” 
as he then delighted to call himself, in 


“Stately Edinborough throned on crags,” 


and has given his first impressions of him 
with a felicitous and graphic fidelity. 
His vivid portraiture presents a picture 
of the man identical with our own later 
recollections, except that those ‘* raven 
locks” had been shorn and made to con- 
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rm with ‘‘the vulgar fashion of the 

vn.” In allelse he seemed unchanged, 

nd we can not better describe his ap 
vearance than by giving, with but slight 
change, Wilson’s life-like — portrait. 

Though dressed somewhat after the 
fashion of ourselves, his long raven locks 
tung curling over his shoulders, yet un 

iorn from the wilderness. They were 
shaded across his open forehead with a 
simple elegance. His sallow, fine-fea 
tured face bespoke a sort of wild inde 
pendence; and then such an eye !—keen as 
that of the faleon. His foreign accent 
removed him still farther out of the ecom- 
nonplace circle of this every-day world 
f ours, and his whole demeanor was col 
ved by a character of conscious freedom 
ind dignity acquired in his long and lone 
y wanderings among the woods, where 
he had lived in the uncompanioned love 
id delight of Nature, and in the studious 
observation of all the ways of her winged 
children that fluttered over his paths 
We had been told of his wandering life, 
and his wonderful pencil, and the en 
tire appearance of the man was most ap 
propriate to what had for so many years 
heen his calling, and bore upon it, not to 
be mistaken for a moment, or overlooked, 
the impress, not so much of singularity 
as of originality: of genius self-nursed, 
self-ripened, and self-tutored among the 
inexhaustible treasures of the forest, on 
which, in one soul-engrossing pursuit, it 
had lavished its dearest and divinest pas- 
sion, 

Such was the personal appearance of 
the man, and such the striking and ever- 
to-be-remembered impression left by it 
ipon those whose privilege it was to meet 
with him. The peculiarities of his char 
acter were no less strongly marked and 
impressive. His enthusiasm had in it 
something absolutely infectious. It was 
not possible to be in his company, and 
hear him converse on his favorite theme, 
without being strongly moved by _ it. 
Even they who before meeting with him 
had been all unconscious of feeling any 
interest in natural history, under his in- 
spiring influence became for the moment 
almost equally enthusiastic. His vivid 
and ever active imagination, united with 
his ardent and enthusiastic temperament, 
was constantly stimulating him to re- 
newed adventures in the search for new 
discoveries, ang also was occasionally 
the means of leading him to too hastily 
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assume as facts clearly established what 
were in reality only probable but imper 
fect conclusions. A striking example of 
this may be cited in his own account of 
his first finding the nest of the black poll 
warbler. Meeting, for the first time, 
with the nest and eges of this species dur 
ing his explorations in Labrador, his joy 
seems to have known no bounds at seeur 
ing what seemed to him so ereat a prize. 
His expression of delight was unaffected 
ly sincere and truthful, but we now know 
that the nest of this bird is by no means 
sO rare, and its breeding places are not so 
remote, as Mr. Audubon so enthusiastieal 
ly vet honestly assumed. 

Added to his ardent enthusiasm, and 
exerting a no less powerful influence over 
his life, his labors, and his success, must 
not be forgotten an untiring perseverance 
that nothing could discourage, a moral 
courage which no hinderances could 
daunt, and an unyielding determination to 
complete whatever he had resolved upon 
to do. Sea vovages were to him intermi 
nable seasons of misery, discomfort, and 
wretchedness. Yet his sufferings were 
never permitted to deter or delay his 
movements. Loss of property, the de 
struction of his drawings, involving years 
of research and toil, with various other dis 
appointments and disasters that would 
have overwhelmed any one else with de 
spair, or driven him from his purpose, 
were all met by Audubon with a serenity 
that knew no defeat, and with only an 
added desire and determination to perse 
vere, and to overcome all obstacles, and to 
make all these losses good. The calm 
and uncomplaining fortitude with which 
Audubon received and endured the disas- 
trous results of the panic of 1837, when 
nearly one-half of all the subseribers to 
his great work, having become either 
bankrupt or impoverished, withdrew their 
subscriptions, exhibited all the attributes 
of the most sublime heroism. 

Whatever others may have believed, 
or professed to believe, in regard to Mr, 
Audubon’s accuracy asa narrator of facts, 
no one, in the judgment of the writer, was 
ever more sincerely truthful and honest 
in presenting his convictions, and in the 
expression of his own belief. And to this 
conviction of his truthfulness all unpreju- 
diced parties must have finally reached. 
Of course Mr. Audubon has made many 
mistakes, has stated many things as facts 
that can not be accepted as such, and has 
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often been misled by the inaccurate state- 
ments of others. But what pioneer ex 
plorer in the untrodden domains of na 
ture has there ever been, or can there 
ever be, without exhibiting the same evi 
dences of the common proneness of hu 
manity to fall into error? The time has 
surely come when the unworthy detrac 
tions, the false judgments, and the unjust 
misconceptions of Audubon should give 
place to a more charitable, a more just, 
appreciation of his truthful, manly, and 
honest character and purpose. 

In this connection we are naturally 
brought to notice another noble and strik- 
ing characteristic of the man, the patient, 
enduring, and silent equanimity with 
which, if he did not always entirely dis- 
arm, he completely bated, his revilers. 
To the shame of our common humanity 
be it confessed, it is the too general fate of 
men of distinguished genius to be most 
undeservedly and unworthily carped at 
and slandered. And this fate the brill 
lant and successful Audubon could not 
escape. Indeed, few men have been more 
persistently assailed with unmerited ridi 
cule, with exaggerated and unjust criti- 
cisms, and even with accusations retlect- 
ing upon his veracity and his honor as a 
man. Yet nowhere, either in his private 
and confidential letters to trusted friends, 
or in any of his published writings, can 
we tind the least evidence either of his 
having exhibited any signs of annoyance 
at even the most aggravating of these at- 
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| his sister’s family his entire patrimony in 


'seribed and figured them, refusing all 


tacks, or that they awakened any feelings | 


of resentment or bitterness in his breast 
If these assaults 
produced any effect, it was only that of 
drawing him more closely, in tender and 
loving friendship, toward those who stood 
by him and vindicated his good name. 
Thus, while Philadelphia, in an over- 
jealous regard for the memory of Wilson, 
stood aloof from and refused its counte- 
nance to him upon whom the mantle of 


against his assailants. 


| late to details not interesting to the gen 


Wilson had fallen, and even added its | 


voice to his dispraise, Edward Harris and 


clear insight into the genuine character 


Dr. Morton were conspicuous exceptions, | 


and all know the sincere and ardent affee- 
tion which Mr. Audubon ever entertained 
for these gentlemen. Rev. Dr. John 
Bachman, Professor Lewis R. Gibbs, and 


many other friends might be cited as | 


showing that while Mr. Audubon never 
admitted by word or sign that he had en- 


emies, he held in warmer and closer affec- | 


tion all those who had proved themselves 





to be his true friends. He was not 
“good hater”; he had none of the eal « 
bitterness in his kindly heart: but he w 

a most devoted friend. Among those \ 
honored him with their sincere friend 
ship were Nuttall, Charles Lucien Bo) 
parte, Cuvier, MeGillivray, Swainson, a 
many others, like them conspicuous | 
the world of science. The cordial suppor 
of such men, if any such evidence w: 
needed, affords the best refutation of t} 
now forgotten criticisms with which th 
reputation of Audubon was once assailed 
Yet one more prominent trait in the cha: 
acter of Audubon should not be forgot 
ten—his whole-souled and liberal, eve: 
lavish, generosity toward those whom hy 
loved. Thus in early life he gave up to 


France, resigning at once wealth and high 
social position. He freely parted with his 
choicest specimens, which he had secured 
by large expenditures, after he had de 


compensation, And to this the National 
Museum of Washington owes its posses 
sion of the ** Audubon types.” These were 
presented by Audubon to his ** young 
friend” Spencer F. Baird, now the distin 
guished head of the Smithsonian Institu 
tion, and these types have been trans 
ferred by the latter to their present most 
fitting place of deposit. 

But our present purpose is not so much 
to attempt a full and complete analysis of 
the character of our distinguished friend 
as it is to enable Mr. Audubon to speak 
for himself through a few extracts from 
letters written by him while engaged in 
the all-engrossing labors of the publica 
tion of his three great works. These let 
ters were all written to one whom, through 
life, Audubon ever addressed as his ** dear 
young friend.” They were not designed 
for publication, and a large proportion re 


eral public. But among these there are 
here and there passages which afford a 


istics of the inner man himself. They 
demonstrate, if nothing else, the ease, cor 
rectness, and grace with which Mr. Au- 
dubon wrote even his least studied corre- 
spondence. They give occasional glimpses 
of that enthusiastic looking forward to 
fresh fields of exploration so conspicuous 
in and so pervading the whole character 
of the man. They exhibit his eager de- 
sire for acquiring, at any reasonable cost, 

















the means of determining doubtful points 
of specific characteristics. And while in 
themselves they may seem to be very in 
complete, yet, as supplements to what the 
vorld already knows of the history of 
\udubon’s life, the compiler trusts they 
vill not be found to be without some in 
trinsie interest, all their own, to others 
besides himself. 

The letters from which the following 
extracts are made were written at inter 
vals between the fall of 1836 and Audu- 
bon’s final return to America in 1844. 
During a part of this period, or from 1836 
to 1839, the party to whom they were ad- 
dressed busied himself in the procuring of 
specimens of various kinds of North Amer 
ican birds, in the flesh, for purposes of ana 
tomical examination and comparison with 
kindred European species. These exam 
ples were preserved in rum, and sent in 
He also 


caused colored drawings of the eges of 


tightly sealed casks to London. 


the rarer species to be made, and forward- 
ed to the same destination. The four let- 
ters immediately following were written 
from Philadelphia and Charleston, South 
Carolina, while their writer was on his 
way to make his explorations along the 
hores of the Gulf of Mexico, in Louisiana 
and Texas. 


 PirLapEeLputa, Oct. 23, 1836. 

“My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND, —I thank you for 
your two letters, both of which I received im 
course. Ten dollars is certainly a very high 
price for a golden eagle, but as I am very de- 
sirous to compare the anatomy of all our birds 
with those of the same families found in En- 
rope, should you not be able to purchase Mr, 
Mann’s eagle for Jess than the price he has 
asked you for it, pray let it not stop you from 
securing it at once. Do not forget to eall on 
my worthy friend Dr. George C. Shattuck for 
money whenever large sums are wanted to 
secure rare and valuable specimens. 

“Where is my learned friend Nuttall? Not 
a word has any person here received from him 
as yet, although he himself has been expected 
here for the last past two weeks. Should you 
see him, pray give him my kindest remem- 
brances, and communicate to him the follow- 
ing interesting facts: 

“Dr. Morton, of this city, who is the corre- 
sponding secretary to the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, has kindly allowed me to portray the 
species of birds collected by Messrs. Nuttall 
and Townsend during their expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, the shores of the Pacific, 
ete., found on American grounds. The doctor 


has done more: he has sold me ninety odd of | 


the skins, forming a portion of the collection. 
Titian Peale has given me a rail new to our 
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fauna,* found abundant below this city during 
the breeding season. Young Trudean,t who is 
now at the sea-shore with my son, has given 
me a new Sterna, William Cooper, of New York, 
several very valuable skins, and I will begin 
again to work to-morrow morning. These ad- 
ditional species will swell my catalogue to the 
number of 475, all of which must be introduced 
in my fourth volume. 

* The weather is now quite cool here. Many 
species of ducks and other water-birds are 
abundant in this market, and T have procured 
several. Lhope you will not forget to call on 
our enlightened statesman D. Webster, and 
remind him of his kind promise to assist you 
in the procuring of specimens for me.t This 
Winter and next spring are my only chances, 
and T beg of you to do all you can for me. 

“Mr. Ward, of New York, is also eneaved on 
my account, and has procured many birds al- 
ready. My friend Thomas MeCullough, of Pie 
tou, Nova Scotia, writes me that he also is at 
work for me there; the Rey. John Bachman 
likewise, at Charleston, ete. You will be glad 
to hear that the number of my subscribers 
added since my return to America is now fif- 
teen. IT will remain here about ten days long 
er,and afterward proceed gradually southward. 

“And now, my dear young friend, please to 
offer my kindest regards to every member of 
your family, of course including Dr. Storer, 
and believe me yours, sincerely attached, 

* JOHN J. AUDUBON, 

“Pray callon Dr. Shattuck,§ and present him 
my kindest regards and best wishes.” 


* CuarLeston, S. C., Nov. 27, 1836. 

“My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND,—We have al- 
ready been here ten days, and although Tam 
extremely busy, drawing the new birds of 
Townsend and Nuttall, I can not refrain from 
writing you a few lines. Your letter inform- 
ing me of what you think a marked difference 
between the American and the European Sco- 
ter ducks reached me in due time, and I am 
glad to see your notes as regards these birds. 
Should you have the good fortune of procuring 
more than a pair, pray save me a pair of the 
skins, besides those preserved in rum. When 


* Titian R. Peale. The new rail referred to is 
the little black rali, Ovecise US JUMAICEnS? of authors. 

+ Dr. James Trudeau. The new tern is now known 
as Trudeau's tern, Sterna trudeani It is a South 
American species, and this is the only 
known of its occurrence in North America 

t+ Mr. Webster, as is well known, was quite a 
sportsman, and well informed as to the water-fow] 
of Massachusetts. He had on several occasions se 
cured examples of the Labrador or pyed duck, 
Camptolemus labradorius, and promised to secure 
some in the flesh for Mr. Audubon, but he was not 
able to fulfill this promise. The Labrador duck 
was even then a very rare species, and is now sup- 
posed to be extinct. 

& Dr. George C. Shattuck, of Boston, a warm 
friend and benefactor of Audubon. 
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next you favor me with a letter, please to send 
me an exact list of the birds you now have for 
me, and whether you have seen or heard from 
Daniel Webster. 

“T have found several species of rare birds’ 
egys here, especially those of the snake-bird, o1 
auhinga, four of which, at least, are for your own 
collection. Lam waiting for more in order to 
make up a box for you, and also of some birds’ 
skins which you can not procure about Bos- 
ton. Where we now are the trees are yet in 
leaf, many warblers flit through the air, and 
the robins are just making their appearance, 
though these birds have been in the upper 
portion of this State for upward of a month. 
Although we have had two frosty nights, the 
weather is quite delightful. Would that I 
could have you near me, and in the company 
of my worthy friend the learned and reverend 
John Bachman! Why, my dear young friend, 
you might listen from morn till night of past 
ornithological adventures that would make 
your youthful heart bound with joy. Then 
how dearly I should like to have you form one 
of my party when, on the Ist of February next, 
we move toward the waters of the Mexican 
Gulf, and there reap the bounties of that na- 
ture from which all our pleasures on earth are 
derived! 

“You will before this have heard that our 
government, ever sensible to the enhancement 
of science, has once more again granted me 
the use of the revenue-cutter; that whilst at 
Washington my son and myself had the honor 
of dining with the President of the United States ;* 
that I saw the heads of each of the depart- 
ments; was kindly received and treated by 
them all; that I obtained new subseriptions 
there, ete., ete. 

“T have already said to you that while at 
Philadelphia Mr. T. Peale presented me with 
aspecies of rail new to our fauna—the Rallus 
Jamaicensis of Edwards, which I drew trom 
adult male and youngling, and have sent to 
Europe to be engraved. Lam very glad in- 
deed that you have the hawk-owl and the 
great shrike; I also look upon the pine gros- 
beaks and white-winged cross-bills too as very 
valuable specimens for me. Tam particularly 
auxious about the gulls and the cormorants; 
the one you describe is certainly the young of 
P.dilophus. Tn their winter dress, as you well 
know, they have no erest, this appendage com- 
ing forth only a few weeks before the breed- 
ing season, 

“My son joins me in best regards to your- 
self and your family. Pray write to me soon, 
and believe me always your friend and serv- 
aut, JOHN J. AUDUBON, 

“Please call on Dr. Shattuck, and present 
him and family my sincerest good wishes.” 

* Coarreston, S, C., Jan. 1, 1836 [37]. 

“My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND,—First, I wish 


* General Andrew Jackson. 


you a most happy New-Year, and the retur 
of some fifty and upward more. Secondly 
thank you for your last kind letter’s content 
Thirdly, I send you a list of numbers corr 
sponding with the names of certain species o/ 
birds’ eggs arranged carefully in a box, an 
addressed to you, care of Dr. , to whor 
please present my best regards. These eggs ar 
some which I gathered and identified whils: 
on the Florida Keys and elsewhere, excepting 
those of the auhinga (a most precious ege this 
collected by my worthy friend the Rey. Jol 
Bachman, of this city. I hope the whole w 
reach you safely, and may please you......1 an 
sorry that the Hon. D. Webster has not attend 
ed to his promises, and will write to him; yet 
I would like you, being on the spot, to troubl: 
him a good deal. 

“ Have you seen no snowy owls in your mar 

ket? Lam very desirous to have two or thre 
of them. Two pair of Tetrao umbellus, and tive 
dollars for a fine pair of T.cupido. Ducks and 
gulls! Fuligula histrionica is indeed a prize; 
and T should like another pair very much, an 
old loon well spotted, and a pair more of the 
carbo in your waters, Which is undoubtedly the 
Dilophus. Please to call on my good friend 
David Eekley, Esq., present to him and to his 
fumily my very best regards, and ask of him 
Whether he has collected any hawks or owls 
forme. If so, take them from him, and place 
them in the general receptacle of * pale-faced 
rum.” I think you have been very fortunate 
in securing so many of the white-winged cross 
bills. Should you see any more pine = gros- 
| beaks, please save me a few good skins, aud at 
least another pair in rum. When the spring 
returns you will have many opportunities of 
procuring rare birds of passage—curlews, sand 
pipers, ete.-—or many curious land birds. Do 
not suffer your exertions to flag, and believe 
me when I assure you that every egg which | 
find shall be yours. My friend Bachman* has 
made you some requests, and I back them all. 
You will find him a zealous friend, and one 
able to serve you. Present my sincere good 
| wishes to your family, and to Dr, S— ,and to 
| George Shattuck,and all others who are mu- 
tual friends, and believe me ever your most 
sincerely attached JOHN J. AUDUBON.” 





“ Cuarieston, Feb, 12, 1837. 
“My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND,—Your last pain- 
fult letter reached me a few days ago, and I 
am sorry indeed to know that the valuable 
| box of rare eggs was so shockingly abused and 
broken...... We are about to leave this for Pen- 
sacola in a few days, and there hope to meet 


| * Dr. Bachman was then engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a work on the quadrupeds of North America 
| It was afterward published in connection with Au- 
| dubon. 

| + Reference is here made to the destruction of 
| the valuable box of eggs mentioned in the preceding 
' letter. 
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. revenue-cutter; but happen what may as re- 
vards this, we will proceed along the Gulf of 
Mexico to the confines. of our frontiers, God 

ling. Every bird’s egg procured by myself 
or party shall be preserved for you, and me- 

‘inks that you will have a rare mess of these 
sent to you, probably from New Orleans, where 
| wish you to write to me, care of James Grim- 
Continue, I pray you, to procure 
or purchase or beg for me birds in the flesh. 
Iam glad Dr. Shattuck has paid you for the 
cask and expenses, and IT wish you to ask him 
for whatever amounts you may disburse on my 
account. 


shaw, Esq. 


John Bachman wished to write to 
you on this sheet, and I therefore conelude 
this by wishing you health and prosperity. 
Please to present my best regards to your 
family, Dr. Shattuek, and other friends, and 
believe me your truly attached 

“ JOHN J. AUDUBON.” 


The following letter briefly recapitu- 
lates the results of Mr. Audubon’s expedi- 
tion to the coasts of Louisiana and Texas, 
made in April and May, 1837. General 
Sam Houston was the President visited 
by Mr. Audubon, and this at about the 
time that Texas had been first recognized 
by the United States as an independent 
government. 

* Cnarteston, S. C., June 12, 1837. 

“My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND,—My son and my- 
self returned to this place from our Western 
expedition two days ago, and although fa- 
tigued to a greater degree than usual on such 
occasions, I have great pleasure in writing at 
once to you, and in giving you a very brief 


sketch of our proceedings during our past ab- | 


sence. We sailed from the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi on the Ist of April last, and shortly 
after anchored in Barataria Bay, or Lake. 
There we procured a few valuable specimens, 
amongst which were several tine white pelicans. 


We next anchored under the lee of other isl- | 


ands, following our course, and visiting each 
nook and harbor in suecession, collecting at 
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touch the spring with whose sound you are 
most in harmony. 
for you 


We procured many eggs 
ay, a great number*—and as soon as 
we reach New York I will make up a large 
box, and take it to you myself. With the ex- 
ception of Ardea erilis, we have the egg 
ery species of North American heron, 
pelicans 


s of ev- 


brown 


n abundance, barn 
haw ks, etc., etc. 


owls, marsh 
One thing that will interest 
you most, as it did me, is that we found west 
of the many species of ducks 
breeding as contented as if in latitude 68 
north. There is, after all, nothing like seeing 
things or countries to enable one to judge of 
their peculiarities, and I now feel satistied that 
through the want of these means many erro- 
neous notions remain in scientific works that 
can not otherwise be eradicated. We found 
not one new species, but the mass of observa- 
tions that we have gathered connected with 
the ornithology of our country has, I think, 
never been surpassed, 


Mississippi 


I feel myself now tol- 
erably competent to give an essay on the geo- 
graphical distribution of the feathered tribes ot 
our dear country, and IT promise that I will do 
so, With naught but faets and notes made on the 
very spot, and at the fitting time. Imay safely 
say that we met the greater portion, in num 
bers, of the Mexican and West Indian species 
that select our Union and the Canadas for the 
purpose of reproduction; that we saw how 
each species seemed impelled toward certain 
parts, south, west, or north, or to remain to a 
certain extent resident. 

* We returned to New Orleans ten days ago, 
and proceeded at once to this place by the 
mail cart and coaches. IT must not forget to say 
to you that Thad the good fortune to procure 
specimens of my ‘ CLIMBING RATTLESNAKE with 
DOUBLE recurved fangs, which, L am told, will 
prove anew genus! and therefore the Messrs. 
Ord and Waterton will be per- 
fectly delighted at the sight of this strange 
reptile.* 


qood souls! 


“T wish you to forward whatever you have 


| collected, in rum, on my account, to Nicholas 


each place, until we at last anchored in Gal- | 
veston Bay, in what is now called Texas, but | 


which I can not yet refrain from calling Mexi- 
co. We saw much of that country, visiting its 
principal streams, bays, and its very capital. 
We saw the President and his whole Secreta- 
rial Ring. 

“The weather during the principal portion 
of our absence was unusually cold, even for 
the season, and this gave us, perhaps, the very 
best opportunities ever afforded to any student 
of nature to observe the inward migrations of 
myriads of the birds that visit us from the 
south and west when the imperative laws of 
nature force them from their winter retreats 
toward other countries to multiply. To tell 
you all regarding this would be more by a 
thousand times than can be given in a letter 
written in haste, and I will therefore at once 


| 
| 


Berthond, merchant, New York, by way of rail- 
ears and steamers, and not by sea. I will see 
you at Boston in the early part of July next; 
and now God bless you, my young and worthy 
friend. Please to call on Dr. Shattuck, and 
tell him of our safe return, with kind wishes 
to him and family. Remember me to the 
whole of yours, and believe me your sincerely 
attached friend and servant, 
“JOHN J. AUDUBON.” 


The following is an extract from a long 


* 


Mr. Audubon had been severely ridiculed for 


| the statement that a rattlesnake had ever been found 


in the branches of a tree, and Ord, of Philadelphia, 
and Waterton, of England, had been prominent in 
these criticisms. This is the only instance in which, 
so far as I know, Mr. Audubon has ever referred to 
these writers, or to this controverted point in the 
history of the rattlesnake. 
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and carefully prepared series of sugges- 
tions for aiding Mr. Audubon in the pro- 
curing of examples, notes, ete., to be used 
by him in the preparation of the last vol- 
ume of his great work: 

“My voung friend will oblige me much by 
attending to the following memorandums for 
the sake of his friend J. J. Audubon. To 
wit: IT wish him to send me, through Nicholas 
Berthoud, Esq.,of New York, all the observa- 
tions he can make on the habits, ete., of all 
such species of birds as he may have had op- 
portunity to study, and that are comprised in 
my three volumes of ornithological biogra- 
plies. Also the close descriptions of nests and | 
eggs which he may have identified, with the | 
localities, situations, and dates. T wish him also 
totry to procure for me and preserve in rum the | 
following species of birds, by pairs where pos- | 


sible, or at all events single..... 


“Should any new species present itself, I 


would recommend its being placed in a bottle 
or jar, with memoranda of season, ete. T par- 
ticularly wish him to have accurate drawings 
of all such birds’ egg 
procure that are not) 
recollecting that these drawings must be trans- 

mitted tome at London by the tirst day of April, | 
IR3e. And with my sincerest good wishes and | 


sas he may have or can | 
t vet in my possession, | 


esteem T wish him to consider me always as 
his friend and servant, 
*Joun J. AUDUBON, 


**New York, July 13, 1837. 


The following letter, dated London, 
September 14, 1837, after referring to the 
probable loss, by some unexplained cause, 
of a large portion of all his collections 
made in Texas, and the disappointment 
thereby occasioned to himself and others, 
adds: 





distribution of the birds of North America 
the dates of their presence in your State, suc 
as breed therein, and those that simply pass 
over, are all wanted. If IT ean have this by 

the Ist of April next in London, it will do. 

“God bless you! 7 ae ida 

** Lonpon, Oct. 29, 1837 

“My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND,—I have with 
the course of a fortnight been exceeding], 
pleased by the receiving of three letters from 
you, two containing much valuable informa 
tion connected with several species of out 
birds, and the other six drawings of eges, foi 
the whole of which I truly thank you. I wrote 
to you about a fortnight ago, giving you no- 
tice that John Bethune, of Cambridge, will de 
liver to you a good number of very rare birds’ 
eggs, but that the box containing all those 
collected during my last expedition to the Gult 
of Mexico has never come to hand. Tam de- 
lighted to see that you have procured speci- 
inens of our gannet,* as I think, if I get them 
here, T shall be able to prove our bird a dis- 
tinct species from the Sula barsana of Europe, 
I authorize you to offer and to pay as much as 
five dollars for an old raven, in the flesh, and 
perfect as far as internals are concerned. En- 
ropean writers who a few years since were all 
agog to prove that our apparently analogous 
species were identical with those of Europe 
have suddenly ‘faced about, and pronounce 


| our birds to be quite distinct species, and of 


course now say that our raven is indeed our 
raven! and all this because I proved that the 
Corvus corone of Europe existed not in America, 
All this induces the present natural student of 
nature to have his eves and all his senses fully 
open, and to see into things further than we 
can into grindstones. Nuttall has procured 
Picus audubonit (a new species) in the full adult 


| plumage, near Cambridge. Will you attend 


| tothis? The bird is a link between the downy 


“As to the drawings of eggs for me, I have 
only to repeat, have them drawn correctly Wy 
any one you may choose,and make such a bar- 
gain as you would make for yourself; but I 
beg of you to be prompt, as it is wow well ascer- 
tained that my engravings will be tinished by 
the middle of March. Birds in the flesh, and | 
in rum, which you may be able to procure ae- 
cording to the list I gave you—their arrival 
in England by the Ist of May next will be in 
good time to answer my purposes. Only try 
to fill that list, if possible. 

“Tam ever exceedingly engaged in the ar- 
ranging and preparing the matter for my fourth 
volume of text, which I think will prove more | 
laborious than that of any of the preceding, as 
I have it in contemplation to revise in it all 
that I have hitherto published. Pray forward 
to me all your memoranda and observaiions | 


connected with our birds, and also as complete | 
a list of the birds of Massachusetts as you ean | 
obtam. Such a list will prove of great assist- | 


ance to me in my paper on the geographical | 


and the hairy woodpeckers. It has a yellow 


| upper head-dress. Its bill is rather curved in 


its upper mandible, and pointed at tip, as in 
the subgenus called Colaptes. Charles Bona- 


parte,t who has just this moment left me, has 


| kindly proftered me his new North American 


species, and [hope to figure them all, thereby 
rendering my work the more complete, if net 
quite perfect, as far as truly well-known spe- 


| cies are now thought to exist in the limits of 
| our country, or indeed those of North America. 


Spare not money in the market if wanted to 

* This letter is interesting as showing that his at- 
tention had been called to the supposed differences 
of nearly all our American species from the analo- 
cous forms of Europe. At present no specific dis- 


| tinctions are supposed to exist between our gannets 
| and ravens and those of the Old World. 


+ Picus auduvboni is not now recognized as a valid 
species, but only as a local variety of the hairy wood- 


| pecker. 


¢ Charles Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, a 
distinguished ornithologist. 














cure specimens of all that may be rare, o1 

haps new, and forward all you can, as you 

iy you will do, in February next, as well as 

the drawings of eggs in your possession 

it are not in mine. We are all well, and I 

id write much more were [not at present 

itly pushed for time by the sailing of the 

icket, ete. 
ve me ever your friend and servant, 

“JOHN J. AUDUBON.” 

** Lonpon, Nov. 18, 1837. 

“My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND, 

me allowed me to say that your last lettei 


I have merely 


October 12) has reached me, which contained 
nuch interesting matter, and the drawing of 


God bless you and yours, and be- | 
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pleted. I send you inclosed the Copy of an ad- 
vertisement of my work, which I wish you to 
hand over to our most generous friend George 
Parkman, Esq., M.D.,* and ask of him to have 
it inserted in one or more of the Boston news- 
papers as soon as convenient. And now ex- 
| Cuse Ine for hot writing more, as the packet Is 
on the eve of silllug, Remember hit kindly 
to your dear parents, and believe me your sin- 
cerely attac hed friend, , 

“Joun J. AUDUBON.” 

* Lonnon, Dec. 29, 1837. 
‘Your favor of the 22d of November last 
reached me a few days ago. Tam truly much 
obliged to you for all your kind cares, and 





PS 


ee 











the egg of the dusky grouse. I truly thank 
ou for all this, but beg of you not to send 
drawings of anything by letter, on account ef 
the exorbitant postages we have to pay on all 
such letters. Proceed, I pray you, with all 

possible industry, in procuring the birds of my 
list in rum. I hope you will have a pair of 
pied ducks (Fuligula labradora) for me. Send 
me all the drawings of eggs you can so that 

they reach me here by the Ist to 10th of Mareh 
; ext. If the birds in rum arrive in London 
by the middle of April, it will do. I received 
\ pair of new woodpeckers from Toronto,” in 
Canada, last week. Charles Bonaparte has 
Edward 
Harris has sent me two new birds, and James 
rrudean, M.D., has some for me now at Paris, 
procured in New Jersey since I left America. 
rus I hope to see my work pretty well com- 


given me to publish his new species. 


: * Afterward described by Mr. Audubon as Picus 
: marie, but not now recognized as a good species. 











THE AUDUBON HOMESTEAD, 


more especially for the drawings of the differ- 
ent species of eggs which I have received from 
you. Iam now extremely engaged, morning, 
noon, and night, and must continue to be so 
until my work is quite finished; for I have 
just heard of something like about twenty 
species of new birds to our fauna being on 
their way from Dr. Townsend for me, all of 
which, should they reach me in safety, I will 
of course publish in my present fourth volume. 

“Do not send me drawings of eggs by letter. 
Send your packages to N. Berthoud, aud ask 
of him to send them by captains of London 
packets. The postages are very heavy these 
hard times, and I am not a prince.t I hope 


* Dr. George Parkman, whose tragic fate after- 
ward made his name so sadly memorable, was one of 
Mr. Audubon’s warmest and most generous friends. 

+ This was before the days of cheap postage, and 

| when the charges on foreign letters were extortion- 
} ate. It was also just when Audubon was meeting 
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that you will send me at least half a dozen of 
skins of the Clangula rulgaris,* or any resem- 
bling that bird, killed as late in the present 
Winter or approach of spring as possible. This 
species lies in great darkness with most Eu- 
ropean ornithologists, and naught but clearly 
proved facts will satisfy the world.” 
**Lonpon, May 26, 1838. 

© Edward Harris, one of the best men of this 
world, reached our house yesterday at noon, 
after a pleasant passage of fourteen days and 
afew hours. He gave me your kind letter of 
the Ist inst., and as the Sirius leaves London 
to-day, I answer it at once. Do not fear, my 
dear friend, that I should ever blame you 
hay, it is not in my nature to blame any one, 
least of all such a one as yourself, who has in- 
deed done so much for me, and that, too, under 
the most disadvantageous circumstances. To 
have received the skins of the ducks in ques- 
tion would certainly have been pleasing to 
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me; but who can perform impossibilities in | 


the present age of non-miracles? Tam glad 
that you have seen some of the plates of the 
rare species of birds which I have lately pub- 
lished, and IT hope the long train of those 
which you have not vet looked at, because not 
in America as yet, will interest you equally. 


| 


| teresting and amiable person. 


My illustrations will be finished on the 20th | 


of next month, and the fourth volume of text 
shortly afterward. In the latter you will oft- 
en see your own name quoted, and I trust not 
to your disadvantage. Your birds have ar- 
rived safely, and Ihave no doubt will answer 
all my expectations, but the pressure of busi- 
ness has prevented me thus late from examin- 
ing them. 

“How would you like to trip it over the 


Rocky Mountains next spring in company | 


with Ed. Harris, Townsend, and about forty 
others? It would be a grand opportunity 
to study the rarest of our birds of that quar- 
ter, and also to procure their eggs. Harris 
tells me that such an expedition is now on 
talk, and that he feels quite anxious to join it. 
I wish that I were young again 
would be ready! 


how soon I 
When I return to our be- 
loved land, I intend to spend a full season 
about the lakes in Northern Vermont, for, 
from what I hear, much knowledge is to be 
acquired there and thereabouts. 
“With kindest remembrances to your fam- 
and other friends, believe me truly yours, 
* JOHN J. AUDUBON.” 


il 


tA 


“Epinsuren, July 19, 1838. 
“My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND,—You will oblige 
me greatly if,on the receipt of this, yon would 
send me the exact dimensions of the eggs of 


severe pecuniary disappointments and losses from 
the failure of subscribers. 

* The golden-eyed or whistling duck. The Amer- 
ican form is by some regarded as a distinct species 
from, but is very similar to, the European species. 


the hermit thrush (Turdus solitarius of W 
son),* their description, that of their nests, a) 
Whatever you may know about this speci: 
and the same as regards the tawny thru 
(Turdus mustelinus of Wilson, but now Turd, 
wilsonius of Bonaparte Synopsis). Serious mi 
takes are now apparent in the history of thes 
two species, which I am very desirous to 
rect in my appendix. Try to send your a 
swer by the Great Western steamer, and addr 
to No.1 Wharton Place, Lauriston, Edinburg! 
Should you have any new facts as regards t 
cow bunting, please send them also. Joh 
Bachman has been with us for about one week 
but leaves to-day for London and the Cont 
nent. He is quite well, and we all join in best 
Wishes to you and yours. 
sincere friend, 


In great haste, your 
JOUN J. AUDUBON. 
“Should you have procured rare eggs this 
season, pray send me their measurement ex 
act, and the descriptions of their colors and 
markings.” 
‘“*New York, Sept. 15, 1839. 
“My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND,—This will be 
presented to you by Mr. Gibbs,t of South Caro 
lina, who, besides being an excellent botanist 
a friend of Jolin Bachman, ete., is a most in 
I recommend 
this gentleman to your kind care. I thank 


| you for your handsome notice of me in one of 


| tained around you. 


your city papers. I have brought a box of 
eggs of birds from Edinburgh for you. It con 
tains specimens of over seventy species. This 
I would have forwarded to you by Mr. Gibbs, 
but it isina larger box, containing birds’ skins 
and other matters, which I can not open at 
present, but I shall very soon, as we are going 
into a house where we will remain for some 
time. 

“Now that I am about to commence the 
publication of the Quadrupeds of North America, 
I will expect your assistance in the procuring 
for me of all such subjects as may easily be ob- 
John Bachman is about 
to give the whole of his collections and his 
notes tome; and as I intend to open a pretty 
general correspondence in different parts of 


| the Union, I trust to be enabled to proceed 


| roundly on this fresh undertaking. 


I should 
like to know whether you are likely to visit 
this city soon, as I have much more to say to 


| you than would cover many, many sheets of 


| paper. 


Let me know how your time is em- 
ployed at present, or is likely to be taken up 
for two or three months. I should like to take 


* What was then known as the hermit thrush 
has been since ascertained to include three distinet 


| species—the true hermit and the olive-backed thrush- 
| es (summer residents in Northern New England), 


and the Turdus alicie,an arctic species. The egg of 
the first-named only was then known by a single 
example in the writer’s cabinet. 

+ Professor Lewis R. Gibbs. 

+ The Boston Atlas, of which paper the writer was 
an assistant editor. 
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ramble with you along the borders of the 
lakes New Hampshire, Vermont, 
_ere the winter sets In. 

“My son Victor forwarded yesterday a par- 
of my Synopsis of the Birds of our country 


10usS in 


fan 


our bookseller at Boston, and as it is prob 
le that some of your ornithological friends 
iy need such a book, please to inform them 
If you have it in your power 
ysend mea list of the quadrupeds known to 
cist in Massachusetts, pray do so at your ear 
Has ot 
eggs angmented much since IT saw you, and 
do you still continue to collect 
ties? How are the members of your family ? 
What does the Natural History Society in the 
way of publications, collections, ete.? Do you 
see anything of novel occurrence in the way 
of birds nowadays? I wish to hear from you 
Present my kindest re- 
gards to your family cirele and all friends, and 
believe me to be sincerely yours, 
* JouN J. AUDUBON.” 


tits existence, 


est conventlence, your collection 


such curiosi- 


on all these subjects, 


“New York, April 26, 1544. 
“My DEAR FRIEND,—I let- 
ter last evening, and now write to you in an- 
swer that, with God’s will and fair weather, I 
will leave this for Boston on the Ist or 2d of 
May (next month), and you will oblige me 
vreatly by writing the article that you so 
kindly promised to me when I saw you last 
I wish, should you speak of the little 
work on birds, that you would express your 
surprise at hearing that many of my subserib- 
ers were not willing to take the last few num- 
bers, all of which are altogether filled with 
species not hitherto known, and first deseribed 
by me, 


received your 


time, 


I have taken the liberty to name one 
of these birds after your good name, and I 
trust that you will look upon this a me- 
mento of my constant good-wishes toward you 
and all of those who bear your dear name. 
“With kind regards to all friends, believe 
JOouUN J, AUDUBON.” 


as 


me yours sincerely, 


This was the last letter the writer re 
ceived from Mr. Audubon save an ocea- 
sional brief note. Indeed, it was not long 
after its date that the mind of the great 
naturalist began to show symptoms of 
failing, and he to exhibit in his person the 
rapid changes wrought both in the phys- 
ical and in the moral man by his long 
continued and exhausting Yet 
were his closing days calm, peaceful, and 
serene, only darkened by the clouds of 
successive bereavements caused by the 
death of several whom he dearly loved. 
The wife of his friend Dr. Bachman and 
her two daughters, the wives of his sons, 
were losses he keenly felt. 

It was the writer's privilege to meet 
with his friend for the last time on the 


labors. 
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Fourth of July, 1846, in obedience to an 
urgent invitation to him ‘‘ere it 
should be too late,” and to spend a day 
with him at his new home. 
called him ** Minnies-land” in honor 
of his cherished the north 
western borders of New York city, on the 
banks of the Hudson. 


Visit 


This estate, 
by 


wife, Was in 


There it was my 
well-remembered privilege to spend a long 
summer's day in his venerable society. I 
found him in a retreat well worthy of so 
true a lover of nature. It was a truly 
lovely spot, on a well-wooded point run 
into the His dwelling 
was a large old-fashioned wooden house, 


ning out river. 


from the veranda of which was a fine 
view, looking both up and down the 
stream, and around the dwelling were 


grouped several fine old forest trees of 
beech and oak. The grounds were well 
stocked with pets of various kinds, both 
birds and beasts, while his wild feathered 
favorites, hardly less confiding, had their 
nests over his very doorway. Through 
rivulet, over 
which was a picturesque rural bridge. 


the grounds ran a small 


The patriarch, then about sixty-six years 
old, had greatly changed since I had last 
seen him. He wore his hair longer, and 
it now hung down in locks of 
whiteness over his shoulders. 


SHOWS 
His once 
piercing gray eyes, though still bright, 
had already begun to fail him. He could 
no longer paint with his wonted accura 
cy, and had at last, most reluctantly, been 
forced to surrender to his sons the task of 
completing the illustrations to his Quad 
rupeds of North America. Surrounded 
by his large family, including his devoted 
wife, his two sons with their wives, and 
quite a troop of grandchildren, his enjoy 
ment of life seemed to leave to him little 
to desire. He was very fond of the rising 
generation, and they were as devoted in 
their affectionate regards for him. He 
seemed to enjoy to the utmost each mo 
ment of time, content at last to submit 
to an inevitable and well-earned leisure, 
and to throw upon his gifted sons his un 
completed tasks. A pleasanter scene or 
a more interesting household it has never 
been the writer’s good fortune to witness. 
Five years afterward the spirit of its great 
master had taken final flight. The 
‘* American Woodsman,” the unequalled 
painter, the gifted historian of nature, had 
| died as he had lived, surrounded by all that 


its 


“should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 
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FLORA MACDONALD, 


A ROMANCE OF THE HEBRIDES. 


TINHE world, even in its hero worship, is 
| a discriminating world. It indeed 
loves all greatness, but it dearly loves 
successful greatness; and it is not to the 
martyrs of ** lost causes” that it sings an 
thems and erects monuments. Even 
among the ranks of this abortive chival- 
ry it exercises a partial respect, The hon- 
orably born have more than their just 
share of honor thrust upon them; those 
of humbler birth are often muleted of 
even that fair proportion which they have 
too well earned. 

Such reflections as these, mingled per- 
haps with some indignation, must force 


themselves upon the hearts of all who | 


stand once in a lifetime within the beau- 
tiful kirk-yard of Kilmuir, and look over 


| the ‘tcloudy seas” and the bold islands 
of the Hebrides. For here, on this lone 
ly hill, without a stone to mark her grave, 
rests the bravest and the fairest of the 

| Macdonalds: the devoted adherent of the 
Stuarts against the house of Hanover in 
England; the eager partisan of the house 
of Hanover against the colonists in Amer- 
ica. 

It was in 1853 I stood within the ruin- 
ous family mausoleum of the Macdonalds 
of Kingsburgh. Anxiously I pushed aside 
the high thistles to look for some remnant 

| of a headstone that her sons had placed 
| above her grave in 1790; but every parti- 
| cle had been carried away by admiring 
| pilgrims, and its only guardian was the 
| somewhat remarkable growth of Seotch 
| thistles that not inappropriately shook 
| over it their purple blooms. 


} 
| 
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A ROMANCE OF 


Why is there no monument to Lady 
Flora?” Lasked of the ** black Maedonald” 
ho was our guide. 
Is it ta stone ye mean, ma'am? Ta 
tisies and ta thistles are a heap ponnier. 
Yes, inteet.” 
But, for all that, it was impossible to 
oid contrasting this ruinous plot and 
ts neglected grave with the splendid ca 
edral of S. Pietro, in Frascati, where in 
_ coflin of eypress-wood, with the crown, 
sceptre, and sword of his race, rests the 
man whose life Flora Maedonald risked 
For the Prince, the 
eh altar of the cathedral, and a costly 
marble monument in St. Peter's, Rome; 
for the simple clanswoman, an unmarked 
grave on a Hebridean hill. 
But though Lady Flora is gradually 
slipping out of history—in spite of Dr. 


er own to Save. 


Johnson's prophecey—there is a sentiment 
of admiration for her wonderful life and 
character which quietly passes on her 
name from generation to generation. 

Flora Maedonald was born about the 
vear 1720. She was the daughter of Mae 
donald of Milton, in South Uist, one of 
the most remote of the Hebrides. High- 
land gentlewomen in those days received 
but a very limited education, but Flora 
inherited from a long line of martial an 
cestors an exalted sense of honor and loy- 
alty, and a passionate bravery that was 
insensible to fear. In youth she must 
have been very lovely, for even Dr. John 
son—who hated a Jacobin—describes her 
as a woman of *‘ middle stature, pleasing 
presence, and elegant behavior’; while 
Boswe'l more enthusiastically lauds her 
“air of high breeding and her gentle 
beauty.” 

Flora’s father died when she was a 
child, and her mother, being young and 
handsome, was wooed by Macdonald of 
Armadale, in the Isle of Skye. She de- 
clined his offer repeatedly, and at length 
the Highland chieftain resorted to a spe- 
cies of courtship not uncommon among 
those despotic lords—he carried off the 
lady by foree, and married her. The 
union proved a very happy one, and Flora 
grew up to womanhood in the rugged, 
lonely fastnesses of Skye. 

The great event of her early life was 
a year’s visit to Macdonald of Largor, in 
Argyleshire—a Highland mansion little 
less lonely than that of Armadale, but still 
one in which all the elegancies of modern 
life had been adopted. This was about 
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the vear 1745—a year made memorable to 
Scotland by the coming of ** bonnie 
Prince Charlie.” 

That branch of the Maedonald family 
to which Flora’s own father belonged 
joined the Prince almost toa man. Mae 
donald of Armadale Was more prudent. 
He foresaw from the first the failure of 
the enterprise, and though his heart was 
with the Stuart, he rendered a nominal 
adherence to King George, and was made 
commander of the royal militia raised in 
the neighborhood. He also had sutticient 
influence over Flora’s brother, young 
Macdonald of Milton, to prevent him 
publicly joining the Stuart standard 
Thus it will be seen that Flora’s imme 
diate relatives were not with the Prince, 
although the clan to which she belonged 
was fully committed to his cause. 

Prinee Charles landed in Seotland on 
the 19th of August, 1745, and was imme 
diately joined by a band of Highlanders 
With these he went southward, his small, 
irregular army being augmented gradu 
ally by adherents from Lowland and 
English Jacobite families. He took pos 
session of Edinburgh, routed the royal 
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PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD, FROM PORTRAIT BY LE TOCQUE, PARIS, 1748. 


armies at Prestonpans and Falkirk, but at 
Culloden sustained such a terrible defeat 
that the only hope left him was to escape 
to France, and there endeavor to reorgan 
ize his plans 

The government, quite sensible of the 
validity of Charles’s claims, set an enor 
mous price upon his dead, and inaugu 
rated a tour of vengeance through the 
Highlands, which for barbarity is happily 
without any parallel in history. The out 
line of this tour, as given in the brutal 
publications of the times, consisted in 
sending strong parties of soldiers through 
the districts of the insurgent chiefs, ** to 
burn all the houses, carry off all the eat 
tle, and shoot every male that fled at their 
approach.” But the filling up of this 
dreadful outline included starvation, mur 
der, outrage, and a thousand horrors and 
crimes. 


The battle of Culloden had been fought 


on the 16th of April, and before the 10th 
of June the task of desolation was com 
plete. The Highland glens had been so 
depopulated that it was possible to travel 
fordays together without meeting any sign 
of human life. Prince Charles, surround 
ed by enemies more savage than sleuth- 
hounds, assumed a humble disguise, and 
almost alone sailed in an open boat for 
the Hebrides, where, after many perilous 
adventures, he found a temporary refuge 
in South Uist, the Macdonalds of that 
sept, as before said, having been deeply 
engaged in the rebellion. 

But it was at the best a refuge exposed 
to every misery and to every danger, and 
it was not long ere the government sus- 
pected his retreat. Then South Uist was 
so beset by sea and land that it was im- 
possible for the Prince to move a mile in 
any direction without risk of being taken 
and slain, for orders to that etfect had 














A ROMANCE OF 


issued, Examining a map, it will 
seen that the Hebrides extend in de 
wched masses along the northwestern 
vast of Seotland for about one hundred 
| fifty miles. They are nearly all dif 
iit of access, and present the wildest 
itures of mountains, moors, and mo 
isses. Lewis is the largest and most 
wtherly, and southward of it lie North 
ist. Benbeeula, and South Uist, the last 
ree so closely connected by small rocky 
slets that they are often spoken of col 
ctively as the ‘‘ Long Island.” Oppo 

te to South Uist lies Skye, the most im 
portant of the Hebrides, separated from 

Long Island” by a strait forty miles 

It was in this desolate land Prince 
harles endured the utmost extent of hu- 
nan needs and sutfering. Fleeing from 
sland to island, crossing stormy straits in 
open boats, lurking in morasses and caves, 
iungryv, cold, naked, seldom attended by 
nore than one adherent, his brave young 
eart at length almost gave up the hope 
if eluding his enemies. 

At this juncture he was in South Uist, 
vith a faithful follower called O'Neil. 
He had been wandering between South 
Uist and Benbecula for ten days, often 
lurking within the 
sound of the voices of 
those who were hunt 
ing him. His case was 
desperate in the ex- 
treme, Then O'Neil 
discovered that Flora 
Macdonald was on a 
visit to her brother at 
Milton. He was slight- 
y acquainted with the 
lady, and he deter- 
mined to throw the 
Prinee upon her gen- 
erosity, and trust his 
safety to her good sense 
and courage. 

In some way he ob- 
tained an interview 
with her. With all 
the passion and _ ten- 
derness of a Celtie na- 
ture, O'Neil described 
Charles’s distress and 
danger, and implored 
her aid. Flora wept at 
his recital, and agreed = L 
to visit the Prince, and 
arrange a plan for his 
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escape. An interview was appointed on 
her brother's land in Benbeeula; and with 
a faithful servant she managed to pass the 
little strait unseen and unchallenged. It 
is not dificult to imagine the desolate, 
storm-beaten rock, and in its rude Heb 
ridean sheeling the roval wanderer and 
his faithful friend holding with the High 
land maiden an anxious council of life 
and death. 

Paul Delaroche has given the world a 
fine picture representing this meeting in 
the hut on Benbecula. It is generally 
deseribed as ‘‘the last of the Stuarts dy 
ing of hunger, and supported by Flora 
Macdonald.” But although there is some 
artistic license in this picture, it is very 
certain that if Flora had not then come 
to Charles’s aid, he must have speedily 
died, either from exhaustion, or the 
swords of his enemies. 

It was at length decided that Flora 
must find means to convey Prince Charles 
to her mother’s house in Skye; and as 
Flora’s step-father was then in command 
of the militia patrolling South Uist, she 
hoped to procure a pass to Skye which 
would include the Prince in some disguise 
or other. 

As she was returning from this confer 
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ence she was met by a party of soldiers, 
and as she had no pass authorizing her 
visit to Benbeecula, she was arrested and 
carried before the officer then on duty, 
who fortunately proved to be her step 
father. No particulars of this interview 
have been preserved, but there is little 
doubt Maedonald of Armadale entered 
warmly into Flora’s scheme; for he gave 
her at once a passport to her mother’s 
house in Skye, which included her man- 
servant, Neil Mackeachen, and a young 
Trishwoman called Betty Burke, whom 
Macdonald specially recommended to his 
wife as ‘‘a good spinner of flax,” and who 
was really Prince Charles in that char- 
acter 

Flora then took her relative, Lady Clan- 
ranald, into her confidence, and with her 
help a proper dress and a small shallop 
Together they 
then cautiously visited the hut where 
Charles and O'Neil were anxiously wait- 


were quickly prepared. 


ing for some intelligence. When they en- 
tered it they found this handsome young 
heir of kings roasting the liver of a sheep 
upon a wooden spit. The whole party 
partook of it, Flora sitting on the Prince’s 
right hand, and Lady Clanranald on his 
left 

While they were eating, Lady Clan- 
ranald was hastily called home by the in- 
telligence that General Campbell, with a 
large foree of soldiers, was seeking the 
Pretender at her house. She was ques- 
tioned very strictly, and though she de- 
luded the government at that time, both 
she and her husband subsequently sutfer- 
eda long imprisonment for their kindness. 
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Wherries full of armed men patrolled | 
the coast, and Charles was very thankful | 


when the night permitted him to assume 
the quilted petticoat, coarse printed gown, 
and mantle of dun camlet peculiar to the 
Irish peasant girl. 


He had now also to | 


part with his last follower, O'Neil, for | 


Flora had taken as her guardian a rela- 
tive of her own called Neil Mackeachen, 
or Macdonald. This Macdonald after- 
ward escaped to France, and became the 
father of the famous Marshal Macdonald, 


| burgh, proceeded to walk across the isl 


Duke of Tarentum, a soldier distinguish- | 
ed during the wars of Napoleon, and who, | 
eighty years after this hazardous enter- | 
prise, visited the scenes which his rela- | 


tive’s valor had made so memorable. 
The night proved wet and tempestu- 


| many advantages for future safety. 


ous, and they had to wait among the | 


rocks many hours before any opportuni- 





ty of putting off presented itself. Ey 
then the raging seas of those nam 
straits threatened continually to swa 
their little boat. When day daw: 
they were out of sight of land, and | 
no means of knowing in what part 
the Hebrides they were. When they ; 
reach the shores of Skye, they found thy 
lined with militia, who, on their refy 
to land, pursued them with a deadly yr; 
of bullets. 

At length, after severe fatigue and « 
posure, a landing was effected ont! 
northern extremity of Skye, where S 
Alexander Maedonald had a seat. Flo 
wisely left the Prince in hiding, and went 
with her supposed servant to reconnoit 
It was well she did so. There were s« 
eral British officers in the house, but s] 
managed, with great presence of mind, to 
converse merrily with them on topics 
quite foreign to the matter which fill 
her heart and thoughts. 

Lady Macdonald, a true Jacobite at 
heart, was soon informed how. affair 
stood, and not daring herself to leave th: 
house, she sent her relative, Macdonald of 
Kingsburgh, to succor the Prinee. H: 
eladly carried the fugitive wine and food 
and then took him home to his own 
house. The lady of Kingsburgh was at 
first greatly alarmed at the guest her 
husband brought her. ‘The Prince! 
she screamed; ‘*then we'll be a’ hanged 
noo.” 

‘Hout! tout! We ean die but ance, 
an’ we couldna die in a better cause 
Gang awa’ an’ mak’ haste wi’ the supper 
for his Royal Highness,” answered the 
old gentleman, gallantly. 

The good lady needed little persuasion : 
she was ‘‘ for Prince Charlie” as heartily 
as any of the Macdonalds, and Charles 
enjoyed under her roof such a supper and 
such a bed as he had long been a stranger } 
to. Flora arrived at Kingsburgh as soon 
as it was possible to do so without arous 
ing the suspicion of the officers who were 
at Lady Macdonald’s, and the next morn 
ing the little party, guided by Kings 


and to Portree, where they hoped to find 
friends and a boat to convey Charles to 
Raasay—a little island between Skye and 
the mainland of Scotland, that offered 


When Charles left Kingsburgh there 
was a very touching scene between its 
mistress and her Prince. She arranged 
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his diswuise with the lingerine fondness 
and devotion of a mother, and after she 
had watched him out of sight, went weep 
ing up stairs, and folding the sheets in 
which he had lain, declared that no hand 
should touch them until her death, when 
they should be used as her winding-sheet. 
She gave one of them subsequently to 
Flora, for the same solemn purpose, and 
in all her American straits and wander- 
ings it was carefully preserved. 

At Portree, Charles found faithful 
friends eager to help him, and here, there- 
fore, Flora took a final farewell of one 
whom she had gladly risked her life to 


save. ‘* For all that has happened, mad- | 


am,” said Charles, tenderly and respect- 
fully saluting her—** for all that has hap- 
pened, I hope yet we shall meet in St. 
James's.” 

Flora returned quietly home, and wait 
ed anxiously the result of her efforts. 
She was aware that sooner or later suspi 
cion would be aroused, and indeed she 
had scarcely arrived at home when she 
was arrested and conveyed on board a 
ship of war. Led from place to place, 
she was at length taken to Leith, where 
she remained two months. Though not 
allowed to land, the commodore treated 
her with all the deference due to her 
heroic character, and the noblest Jacobin 
ladies of Edinburgh and its vicinity con- 
stantly visited her. 
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Her behavior during this trying time 
is the subject of encomiums from people 
of all classes and political opinions. She 
was calm and cheerful, but refused to 
dance **till assured of the Prince’s safe 
tv’; and a clergyman of Leith, writing 
of her, says: ** Although easy and cheer 
ful, she had a certain gravity in her man 
ner which well became her situation. She 
had a sweet voice, and sang well: and no 
lady Edinburgh bred could acquit herself 
better. Her wise conduct, fortitude, and 
good sense are the more memorable be 
cause allied with years tender and inex 
perienced.” 

At length she was put on board the 
Royal Sovereign, and it sailed at once 
for London. Arrived there, the gates of 
the gloomy Tower opened at once for the 


| noble Highland maiden. 


But her fame had preceded her, and the 
government did not think it prudent to 
deal too harshly with one whom the pub 
lie had not only forgiven, but determined 
to honor. Her room in the Tower be 
came a kind of court, where all that was 


| noble and great came to do her homage: 


and there is no doubt her modest yet en 
thusiastic advocacy of the Highland peo 
ple did much to soften the rigor of the 
persecution against them. 

Indeed, Frederick the Prince of Wales 
was so impressed by her character and 
views that he not only exerted himself to 
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procure her liberation, but also that of | first fight between it and the colon 


Macdonald of Kingsburgh, and of Mal 
colm Macleod of Gallingal, who had act 
ed as Prince Charles's guide after Flora 
left him at Portree. 


Flora remained in the Tower from the 
December until the following 


July; and after her discharge she staid | the very first onset, and the battle—whii 


hth of 


as a guest with Lady Primrose for some 
time. Lord Mahon says that during this 
visit her admirers presented her with a 
purse of £1500. At its close, Lady Prim 
rose sent her back to Seotland in a post 
chaise, and desired her to name any friend 
vhom she wished to escort her. She 
chose Maleolm Macleod, and he Was ereat- 
lv elated at her preference. 

‘**Ha! hat” he shouted; ‘*I cam’ to 
London to be hangit, an’ ['m going back 
in a post-chaise wi’ Miss Flory Macedon 
ald!” 

On her return to Skye she was married 
to young Macdonald of Kingsburgh, and 
on the death of his father became the 
lady of Kingsburgh. But the estate was 
greatly impoverished by war, fines, and 
unstinted hospitality, and when all hopes 
of the Stuarts’ return had to be abandon 
ed, Flora and her husband resolved toemi 
erate tothe Carolinas. It was at this time 
they had a visit from Dr. Johnson, and it 
is very amusing to find Flora writing to 
a friend two weeks before it, saving, gel 
am expecting from the mainland Mr. Bos 
well, and one Mr. Johnson, a gay young 
English buek, with him.” 

The Maedonalds settled near Halifax, 
in North Carolina, and seem to have been 
regarded as the head of a large Seoteh em 
igration scattered around that vicinity. 
Unfortunately the Revolutionary war 
broke out before they had become attach 
ed to their new home, and Maedonald, 
who had given his allegiance to the house 


of Hanover when Charles’s cause beeame | 


dead and hopeless, transferred with it the 
rigid loyalty that had been so marked a 
characteristic of his race. <A soldier of a 
long line of soldiers, and an intense par 


tisan of royalty, he was quite unable to | 


sympathize with republican ideas, or to 
see any reason in popular rights. 

He raised first the royal or Tory stand- 
ard in the Carolinas, and, it is said, was 
urged into active warfare by his wife. A 
regiment of Highlanders, known as the 
EFighty-fourth, was formed, Flora’s hus- 
band being its colonel, and her eldest son, 
a lad of sixteen, one of its captains. The 


took place at Moore’s Creek, February 
1776. Early at daybreak the shrill not 
of the bagpipes called the Highlandy 
to battle, but Macdonald was serious] 
and had to depute the command to M 
leod and Campbell. Both were killed 
was the initial one of the Revolution 
North Carolina—was a brilliant victo) 
for the colonists under Generals Moo; 
and Caswell. 

After the battle of Moore’s Creek, Flor 
husband remained some time a prison: 
in Halifax jail, and on his release serv: 
with his regiment in Canada. Duri 
these years Flora endured many hard 
ships, and at the close of the war Genera 
Macdonald retired on half-pay, and they 
returned to their home in the barren 
cloudy mountains of Skye. 

Their journey homeward was not wm 
eventful. They were attacked by a French 
privateer, anda severe conflict took place 
Flora remained on deck during the whol 
battle, succoring and stimulating the sail 
ors by her heroic speeches and behavior 
Her foot slipped in the blood which coy 
ered the deck, and she fell and broke he 
arm; but not even this calamity induced 
her to leave the scene until satisfied that 
her services were no longer needed. 

She rejoiced greatly to be once again in 
the wild desolate freedom of the Hebrides, 
and she never more left them. As a wife 
she had shared all her husband's dangers 
and labors; as a mother she strove with a 
passionate earnestness to make her tive 
sons worthy of their illustrious name 
Every one of them became soldiers. 
Charles, the eldest, was a captain in the 
‘There lies the most 
finished gentleman of my family and 
name,” said Lord Macdonald, when he 
saw him lowered into the grave. . Alex 


Queen's Rangers. 


ander, also an officer, was lost at sea. 


The third son, Ranald, famous for his 
handsome person and elegant manners, 
had a professional character equal to his 
personal one, and was a captain of ma 
rines; James was an officer in the British 


| Legion; and John, the youngest, rose to 


the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

Flora retained to the last her beauty, 
her vivacity, and her spirit. She died on 
the 5th of March, 1790, at the age of sev 
enty vears. 


Her winding-sheet was actu- 
ally one of those in which Prince Charles 
had slept at Kingsburgh. 
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AN AUTUMN 
| HAD started early in the afternoon 


for a long walk; it was just the wea 
for walking, and [ went across the 

ls with a delighted heart. The wind 
straight in from the sea, and the sky 

is bright blue; there was a little tinge 
red still lingering on the maples, and 
dress brushed over the late golden 
ds, while my old dog, which seemed to 
ive taken a new lease of youth, jumped 
out wildly, and raced after the little 
rds that flew up out of the long brown 
iss—the constant little chickadees, that 
ould soon sing before the coming of 
OW But this day brought no thought 
vinter; it was one of the October day S, 
ien to breathe the air is like drinking 
ne, and every touch of the wind against 
e's face is a caress: like a quick, sweet 
ss, that wind is. You have a sense of 
mupanionship; it is a day that loves you. 
[ went strolling along, with this dear 
day for company; it was a plea 


sure to be alive, and to go through the 


lry e@rass, and to spring over the stone 
alls and the shaky pasture fences. I] 
topped by each of the stray apple-trees 
that came in my way, to make friends 

th it, or to ask after its health, if it were 
in old friend. These old apple- trees 
nake very charming bits of the world in 
October: the leaves celine to them later 
than to the other trees, and the turf keeps 
short and green underneath; and in this 
grass, Which was frosty in the morning, 
ind has not quite dried yet, you ean 
find some cold little cider apples, with 
one side knurly, and one shiny bright 
red or vellow cheek. They are wet with 
lew, these little apples, and a black ant 
runs anxiously over them when vou turn 
them round and round to see where the 
best place is to bite. There will almost 
always be a bird’s nest in the tree, and it 
is most likely to be a robin’s nest. The 
prehistoric robins must have been cave 
dwellers, for they still make their nests as 
much like cellars as they can, though they 
follow the new fashion, and build them 
aloft. One always has a thought of 
spring at the sight of a robin’s nest. It is 
so little while ago that it was spring, and 
we were so glad to have the birds come 
hack, and the life of the new year was 
just showing itself: we were looking for- 
vard to so much growth and to the real 
ization and perfection of so many things. 


HOLIDAY 


I think the sadness of autumn. or the pa 


thos of it, is lke that 


if elderly people 
We have seen how the flowers looked 
when they bloomed, and have eaten the 
fruit when it was ripe; the questions have 
had their answer, the days we waited for 
have come and gone. Everything has 
stopped growing And so the children 
have grown to be men and wome nh, their 
lives have been lived, the autumn has 
come We have seen what our lives 
would be like when we were older: sue 
cess or disappointment, it is all over at any 
rate. Yet it only makes one sad to think 
itis autumn with the flowers or with one’s 
own life, when one forgets that always 
and always there will be the spring again 
Lam very fond of walking between the 
roads. One grows so familiar with the 
highways themselves. But once cross the 
fence, and there are a hundred roads that 
you can take, each with its own scenery 
and entertainment. Every walk of this 
kind proves itself a tour of exploration and 
discovery, and the fields of my own town, 
which I think I know so well, are always 
new fields. I find new ways to go, new 
sights to see, new friendsamong the things 
that grow, and new treasures and pleasures 
every summer; and later, when the frosts 
have come and the swamps have frozen, | 
can goevery where [like all over my world. 
That afternoon I found something [ had 
never seen before a little grave alone in 
a wide pasture which had onee been a 
field. The nearest house was at least two 
miles away, but by hunting for it I found 
a very old cellar, where the child's home 
must have been, not very farotf, along the 
slope. It must have been a great many 
vears ago that the house had stood there; 
and the small slate head-stone was worn 
away by the rain and wind, so there was 
nothing to be read, if indeed there had ever 
been any letters on it. It had looked 
many a storm in the face, and many a red 
sunset. Tsuppose the woods near by had 
crown and been cut. and grownagain, since 
it was put there. There was an old sweet 
brier bush growing on the short little 
grave, and in the grass underneath I 
found a ground-sparrow’s nest. It was 
like a little neighborhood, and I have felt 
f I belonged to it: and I] 
wondered then if one of the young ground- 


ever since as 


sparrows was not always sent to take the 
nest when the old ones were done with it, 
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so they came back in the spring vear after 
vear to live there, and there were always 
the stone and the sweet-brier bush and the 
It was such 
a lonely place in that wide field under the 


birds to remember the child 


great sky, and yet it was so comfortable 









THE 


too; but the sight of the little crave at first 
touched me strangely, and I tried to pic 
ture to myself the procession that came out 
from the house the day of the funeral, and 
I thought of the mother in the evening 
after all the people had gone home, and 
how she missed the baby, and kept seeing 
the new grave out here in the twilight as 
she went about her work. I suppose the 
family moved away, and so all the rest 
were buried elsewhere. 

[ often think of this place, and T link it 
in my thoughts with something I saw once 
in the water when I was out at sea: a little 
boat that some ehild had lost, that had 
drifted down the river and out to sea: too 
long a voyage, for it was a sad little wreck, 
with even its white sail of a hand-breadth 
half under water, and its twine rigging 
trailing astern. It was asilly little boat, 
and no loss, except to its owner, to whom 


LONELY 





well, and next vear I shall go to see 
sweet-brier bush when it is in_ blo 
God knows what use that life was 
vrave is such a short one, and nol 
knows whose little child it was; but 
haps a thousand people in the work 








GRAVE 


day are better because it brought a litt 
love into the world that was not ther 
before. 

I sat so long here in the sun that the 
doe, after running after all the birds, and 
even chasing crickets, and going through 
a great piece of affectation in barking bi 
fore an empty woodchuek’s hole to kil 
time, came to sit patiently in front of me 
as if he wished to ask when I would go 
on. I had never been in this part of thi 
pasture before. It was at one side of the 
way I usually took, so presently I went 
on to find a favorite track of mine, half a 
mile to the right, along the bank of a 
brook. There had been heavy rains the 
week before, and I found more water than 
usual running, and the brook was appar 
ently in a great hurry. It was very qui 
et along the shore of it; the frogs had 
long ago gone into winter-quarters, and 


it had seemed as brave and proud a thing | there was not one to splash into the wate 


as any ship of the line to you and me. It 
was a shipwreck of his smal! hopes, I sup- 
pose, and I can see it now, the toy of the 
great winds and waves, as it floated on its 
way, while I sailed on mine, out of sight 
of land. 

The little grave is forgotten by every 
body but me, I think: the mother must 
have found the child again in heaven a 
very long time ago: but in the winter I 
shall wonder if the snow has covered it 





when he saw me coming. I did not see a 
musk-rat either, though I knew where 
their holes were by the piles of fresh-wa 
ter mussel shells that they had untidil, 
thrown out at their front door. I thought 
it might be well to hunt for mussels my 
self, and crack them in search of pearls, 
but it was too serene and beautiful a day 
I was not willing to disturb the comfort 
of even a shell-fish. It was one of the 
days when one does not think of being 








THE HOUSE 


tired: the seent of the dry everlasting, 
the 
cawing of the crows, all come to me as I] 
and I remember that I went 
ilong way before I began to think of go 

L knew I could not be 
ar from a cross-road, and when [ climbed 


and freshness of the wind, and the 
think of it, 

¢ home again. 
i low hill [saw a house which I was glad 


for a time, 
It was some time since IL had 


to make the end of my walk 
at any rate. 
seen the old woman who lived there, and 
[ liked her dearly, and was sure of a wel 
come. LT went down through the pasture 
lane, and just then I saw my father drive 
away up the road, just too far for me to 
him hear when I ealled. That 
seemed too bad at first, until I remember 


make 


ed that he would come back again over 
the same road after a while, and in the 
mean time I could make my eall. The 


house was low and long and unpainted, 


with a great many frost-bitten flowers 


it. 
down despairingly, and the morning-glo 
ry vines were more miserable still. 


about Some hollyhocks were bowed 
some 
of the smaller plants had been covered to 
keep them from freezing, and were brav 
ing out a few more days, but no shelter 
would avail them much longer. And al 
ready nobody minded whether the gate 


WAS LOW 


AND LONG.” 


the 
proudly 
which 


was shut or not, and 
flock of 


about among 


part of great 
were marching 
the wilted 
they had stretched their necks wistfully 
through the for all 
heard the noise of spinning in the house, 
and my dog seurried off after the cat as | 
went inthe door. Isaw Miss Polly Marsh 
and her sister, Mrs. Snow, stepping back 


hens 
posies, 


fence summer I 


and forward together spinning yarn at a 
pair of big wheels. The wheels made such 
a noise with their whir and creak, and my 
friends were talking so fast as they twist 
ed and turned the yarn, that they did not 
hear my footstep, and | stood in the door 
way watching them, it was such a quaint 
and pretty together 
like a pair of horses, and kept step with 


sight. They went 
They were about 
cheerful old 
with 
their 


each other to and fro. 
the 


be dies, 


same size, and were 


looking a good deal alike, 


their checked handkerchiefs over 


smooth gray hair, their dark FOWNS made 


short in the skirts, and their broad little 


stockings and low leather 
They 


straight, and though they were quick at 
their work, they moved stiffly; 


feet In gray 


shoes without heels. stood so 


they were 
talking busily about some one. 
I eould tell by 


the way the doctor 
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looked that he didn’t think there was 
much of anything the matter with her,” 
said Miss Polly Marsh. ‘** You needn't 
tell me,’ says I, the other day, when I see 
him at Miss Martin’s 
about this minute if she only had a mite 
0 resolution; and says he, * Aunt Polly, 
voure as near right as usual’;” and the 
old lady stopped to laugh a little. ‘"] 
told him that wa‘n’t saving much,” said 


‘She'd be up and 


she, with an evident consciousness of the 
inderlying compliment and the doctor's 
good opinion. ‘IT never knew one of 
that tribe that hadn’t a queer streak and 
vasi-t shifless; but they're tougher than 
‘ llum roots :” and she Fave the wheel an 
emphatic turn, while Mrs. Snow reached 
for more rolls of wool, and happened to 
see me 
Wherever did you come from?” said 
they, in great surprise. ‘*‘ Why, you 
wasn t anywhere in sight when I was out 
speaking to the doctor,” said Mrs. Snow. 
“Oh, come over horseback, I suppose. 
Well, now, were pleased to see ye.” 
**No,” said I, ‘tI walked across the 
ields. It was too pleasant to stay in the 
house, and [ haven't had a long walk for 
I begged them not to 
stop spinning, but they insisted that they 


some time before 


should not have turned the wheels a half 
dozen times more, even if I had not come, 
and they pushed them back to the wall be 
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THE DOORWAY.” 


fore they came to sit down to talk with mu 
over their knitting—for neither of then 

was ever known to be idle. Mrs. Snow 
was only there for a visit; she was a wid 

ow, and lived during most of the vear with 
her son; and Aunt Polly was at home but 
seldom herself, as she was a famous nurst 

and so was often in demand all through 
that part of the country. I had known 
her allmy days. Everybody was fond of 
the eood soul, and she had been one of the 
most useful women in the world. One of 
my pleasantest memories is of a long but 
not very painful illness one winter, when 
she came to take care of me. There was 
no end either to her stories or her kind 
ness. [was delighted to find her at home 
that afternoon, and Mrs. Snow also. 

Aunt Polly brought me some of her 
cvingerbread, which she knew I liked. and 
a stout little yellow pitcher of milk, and 
we sat there together for a while, gossip 
ing and enjoying ourselves. I told all 
the village news that I could think of, and 
I was just tired enough to know it, and to 
be contented to sit still for a while in the 
comfortable three-cornered chair by the 
little front window. The October sun 
shine lay along the clean kitchen floor, 
and Aunt Polly darted from her chair oc- 
casionally to catch stray little wisps of 
wool which the breeze through the door 
blew along from the, wheels. There was 





AN AUTUMN 


vay string of red peppers hanging over 


very high mantei-shelf, and the wood 
wk in the room had never been painted, 
id had grown dark brown with age and 
The clock ticked 
lemnly, as if it were a judge giving the 
iws of time, and felt itself to be the only 
thine that did not waste it. 
ouquet of asparagus and some late sprigs 
of larkspur and white petunias on the ta 
le underneath, and a Leavitt's Almanae 
iy on the county paper, which was itself 
ing the big Bible, of which Aunt 
Polly made a point of reading two chap- 
I 
er saying, despairingly, one night, half 
to herself, ** I don’ know but I may skip 
the Chronicles next time,” but I have nevy- 
erto this day believed that she did. They | 
asked me at onee to come into the best 
I liked the old kitchen best. 
‘Who was it you were talking about as 
saidI. ‘* You said you didn’t 
believe there was much the matter with 
And Aunt Polly clicked her knit- | 
ting-needles faster, and told me that it was 
Mary Susan Ash, over by Little Creek. 
They're dreadful nervous, all them 
Ashes,” said Mrs. Snow. ** You know 
voung Joe Adams's wife, over our way, is a 


noke and scouring. 


There was a 


on 


ters every day in course. remember 


room, but 
[came in 2?” 


her.” 


sister to her, and she’s forever a-doctorin’. 
Poor fellow! he’s got a drag. I'm real 
sorry for Joe; but, land sakes alive! he 
might ‘a known better. They said she 
had an old green bandbox with a ging- 
ham cover, that was stowed full 0° bottles, | 
that she moved with the rest of her things | 
when she was married, besides some she 
card in her hands. I guess she ain’t in 
no more hurry to go than any of the rest 
f I've lost every mite of patience | 
with her. I was over there last week one 
day, and she'd had a call from the new 
supply—you know Adams's folks is 
Methodists—and he was took in by her. 
She made out she'd got the consumption, | 
and she told how many complaints she 
had, and whata sight o’ medicine she took, 
and she groaned and sighed, and her voice 
was so weak you couldn't more than just 
hear it. I stepped right into the bedroom 
after he'd been prayin’ with her, and was | 
taking leave. You'd thought, by what 
} She 


oO 


4) us. 


he said, she was going right off then. 
was coughing dreadful hard, and I knew | 
she hadn’t no more cough than I had. 
So says I, ‘ What's the matter, Adaline ? 
[ll get ye a drink of water. Something 
in your throat, I spose. I hope you 


| does have the neurology, and 
| broken-down creature. 


| knowledge. 
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wont go and get cold, and have a cough.’ 
She looked as if she could ‘a bit me, but I 
Land! to 


see her laving there, | suppose the poor 


Was Just as pleasant ’s could be. 


voung fellow thought she was all gone 
He meant well. I wish he had seen her 
eating apple-dumplings for dinner 
felt better long in the first o' the afternoon 
before he come. 


she 


I says to her, right be 
fore him, that I guessed the dumplings did 
her good, but she never made no answer. 
L don't 
know ’s she can help it, but she needn't 
act as if it was a credit to anybody to be 
sick and laidup. Poor Joe, he come over 
for me last week another day, and said 
she’d been havin’ spasms, and asked me if 
there wan't something I could think of. 
‘Yes,’ ‘you just take a pail o 
stone-cold water, and throw it square into 
her face; that ‘ll bring her out of it; and 
he looked at me a minute, and then he 
burst out a-laughing—he couldn't help it. 
He's too good to her; that’s the trouble.” 

‘You never said that to her about the 
dumplings ?” said Aunt Polly, admiring 
ly. ‘* Well, I shouldn’t ha’ dared ;” and 
she rocked and knitted away faster than 
ever, While we all laughed. ** Now with 
Mary Susan it’s different. 


She will have these dyin’ spells. 


says I; 


| Suppose she 
she’s a poor 
I do feel for her 
more than I do for Adaline. She was al 
ways a willing girl, and she worked her- 
self to death, and she can’t help these no- 
tions, nor being an Ash neither.” 

‘‘T'm the last one to be hard on any 
body that’s sick and in trouble,” said Mrs. 
Snow. 

‘*Bless you, she set up with Ad line 
herself three nights in one week, to my 
It’s I would 
said Aunt Polly, as if there were danger 
that I should think Mrs. Snow’s kind heart 
to be made of flint. 

‘It ain't what 
she, apologetically. 


more'n do,” 


I call watching,” said 

“We both doze off, 
and then when the folks come in in the 
morning she'll tell what a sufferin’ night 
she’s had. She likes to have it said she 
has to have watchers.” 

‘*Tt’s strange what a queer streak there 
is running through the whole of ‘em,’ 
said Aunt Polly, presently. ‘* It always 
was so, far back’s you can follow ‘em. 
Did you ever hear about that great-uncle 
of theirs that lived over to the other side 
o’ Denby, over to what they call the Den- 


by Meadows? We had a cousin o’ my 








: 


of 
i! 


: 


ere et 





father’s that kept house for him (he was 
a single That), 
fall 


up 


and I spent most of a sum- 
: 

with her once when | 

She seemed to want 


mer and was 


CfrOWLYe com 
pany: it was a lonesome sort of a place.” 
I don't know when I have 
thought o° that,” said Mrs. Snow, looking 
‘What stories you did 
use to tell, after vou come home, about the 
way he used to act! 


* There! 
much amused. 


Dear sakes! she used 
to keep us laughing till we was tired. Do 
tell her about him, Polly; she'll like to 
hear.” 

* Well, [ve forgot a good deal about it: 
vou see, it was much as fifty years ago. 
| wasn't more than seventeen or eighteen 
vear old. 


tian, old 


He was a very respectable 


Mr. Dan’el Gunn was, and a 


capn in the militia in his day. Cap‘n 
Gunn, they always called him. He was 
well off, but he got sun-struck, and never 


was just right in his mind afterward. 
When he was getting over his sickness 
after the stroke he 
and at last he 


head that he was his own sister Patience 


was very wandering, 
seemed to get it into his 


that died some five or six years before: 
she was single too, and she always lived 
with him. They said when he got so’s to 
sit up in his am-chair of an afternoon, 
when he was getting better, he fought ‘em 
dreadfully because they fetched him his 
own clothes to put on: he said they was 
brother Dan’el’s clothes. So,sure enough, 
they got out an old double gown, and let 
him put it on, and he 
as could be. 


Was as peaceable 
The doctor told “em to hu 
mor him, but they thought it was a fancy 


he took, and he would forget it; but the | 


next day he made ‘em get the double gown 
again, and a cap too, and there he used to 
set up alongside of his bed as prim as a 
dish. When he got round again so he 
could set up all day, they thought he 
wanted the dress; but no; he seemed to be 
himself, and had on his own clothes just 
as usualin the morning; but when he took 
his nap after dinner and waked up again, 
he was in a dreadful frame o° mind, and 
had the trousers and coat off in no time, 
He used to fuss 
with some knitting-work he got hold of 
somehow: he 


and said he was Patience. 


was good-natured as could 
would make ‘em 
fetch him the eat, because Patience used 
to have a cat that set in her lap while she 
knit. T wasn’t there then, you know, but 
used to tell me about it. Folks used 


be, and sometimes he 


they 


to call him Miss Dan’el Gunn. 
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‘He'd been that way some time whe) 
went over. Td heard about his notioy 
and I was scared of him at first, but 
found out there wasn’t no need. Do 
you know I was sort 0° ‘fraid to go, °L 
abeth, when Cousin Statiry sent for 
after she went home from that visit s 
made here ? She'd told us about hiin, 
sometimes, ‘long at the first of it, he used 1 
be cross. He never was after I went ther 
He was a clever, kind-hearted man, if ev: 


there was one,” said Aunt Polly, with ad 


cision. ** He used to go down to the cor 
ner to the store sometimes in the morning 
And befor 
he got feeble sometimes he would wor 
out on the farm all the morning, stiddy 


as any of the men; but after he come in 


and he would see to business. 


| to dinner he would take off his coat, if |: 


had it on, and fall asleep in his arm-chair 
or on a lunge there was in his bedroom, 
and when he waked up he would be sort 
of bewildered for a while, and then he'd 
step round quick’s he could, and get his 
dress out o’ the clothes-press, and the cap 
and put ‘em on right over the rest of his 
clothes. He was always small-featured 
and smooth-shaved, and I don’ know, as to 
come in sudden, you would have thought 
he was a man, except his hair stood up 
short and straight all on the top of lis 
head, as men-folks had a fashion 0° comb 
ing their hair then, and I must say he 
did make a dreadful ordinary-looking wo- 
man. The neighbors got used to his ways, 
and, land! I never thought nothing of it 
after the first week or two. 

** His sister’s clothes that he wore first 
was too small for him, and so my cousin 


| Statiry, that kep’ his house, she made 


him a linsey-woolsey dress with a consid- 
erable short skirt, and he was dreadful 
pleased with it, she said, because the oth- 
er one never would button over good, and 
showed his wais’coat, and she and I used 
to make him caps; he used to wear the 
kind all the old women did then, with a 
big crown, and close round the face. I've 
got some laid away up stairs now that 
was my mother’s—she wore caps very 
young, mother did. His nephew that 
lived with him carried on the farm, and 
the business, but he always 
treated the cap’n as if he was head of 
everything there. Everybody pitied the 
capn; folks respected him; but you 
couldn't help laughing, to save ye. We 
used to try to keep him in afternoons, but 
we couldn't always.” 


managed 
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Tell her about that day he 


went to 


eeting,” said Mrs. Snow 
Why, one of us always used to stay 
with took turns; and 
to 
though by spells he would be constant 
meeting in the morning. Why, bless 
mu. vou neverd think anything ailed 
good deal of the time, if you saw 


» home him: we 


ymnehow or ‘nother he never otfered 


lth al 


HAPPENED 


though sometimes he 
would be peaky, and hide himself in the 
barn, or go over in the woods, but we al 
But this Sun 


day there was going to be a great occasion. 


him before noon, 


ways kept an eye on him. 


Old Parson Croden was going to preach: 
he was thought more of than anybody in 
this region: vou’ve heard of him a good 
many times, I spose. He was vetting to 
be old, and didn’t preach much. He had 
a colleague, they set so much by him in 


his parish, and I didn’t know’s I'd ever 


TO LOOK 





OSY 


get another chance to hear him, so | didn't 
stay to home, and neither did 
and Jacob Gunn, old Mr 
he 
time ever he'd hear 
the 


over, and 


Waht to 
Cousin statiry ; 
the 
Parson Croden, 


Gunn's said it might be 
last 
and ‘to an 
talked it all 
boy to come and set ‘long of the cap'n till 


He hadn't offered 


nephew, 


he se seatS anvwav: so we 


we got a young 


we got back. to vo 


DOWN THE AISLE.” 


anywhere of an afternoon for a long time 
I s'pose he thought women ought to be 
stavers at home. 
** Parson Ridley 
old Dr. Croden 
was up in the pulpit, and the choir was 
if 


his wife was a niece to 
and the old doctor they 
WAS 


singing the first hymn—it uguing 


tune, and they was doing their best: seems 


Yes, it 


[ remember I thought how splendid 


to me it Was ‘Canterbury New.’ 
Was: 
it sounded, and Jacob Gunn he was a-lead 


ing off; and I happene d to look down the 
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aisle,and who should I see but the poor old 


cap n in his cap and gown parading right 
There! 
Every 
body “most had seen him at home, but, my 


into meeting before all the folks! 
I wanted to go through the tloor. 


coodness! tohave him come into meeting 
“What did vou do?” said I. 
“Why, nothing,” said Miss Polly; 
[ thought I 
should faint away; but I called Cousin 
Statiry’s ‘tention, and she looked dreadful 
put to it fora minute; and then says she, 


‘there was nothing fo do. 


‘Open the door for him; I guess he won't 
make no trouble,’ and, poor soul, he 
did't. 
He'd fixed himself nice as he could, poor 
creatur; he'd raked out Miss Patience’s 


old Navarino bonnet with green ribbons | 


and a willow feather, and set it on right 
over his cap, and he had her bead bag on 
his arm, and her turkey-tail fan that he'd 
got out of the best room; and he come 
with little short steps up to the pew; and 


I sposed he'd set by the door; but no, he | 


made to go by us, up into the corner where 
| 


Si 


ie used to set, and took her place, and 


kerchief out o° his bag, just’s he’d seen | 


her do. He took otf his bonnet all of a 


sudden, as if he’d forgot it, and put it un- | 
der the seat, like he did his hat—that was | 


the only thing he did that any woman 
wouldn't have done—and the crown of 
his cap was bent some. I thought die I 
should, 
aside the pulpit, a square one, you know, 
right at the end of the right-hand aisle, 
so L could see the length of it and out of 
the door, and there stood that poor boy 
we'd left to keep the cap’n company, look- 


ing as pale as ashes. 


be, so he didn’t dare to say no more, and | 


Cap'n Gunn drove him back twice to the 
house, and that’s why he got in so late. 
[ didn’t know but it was the boy that had 
set him on to go to meeting when I see 
him walk in, and I could ‘a wrung his 
neck; but I guess I misjudged him; he 
was called a stiddy boy. He married a 
daughter of Ichabod Pinkham’s over to 
Oak Plains, and I saw a son of his when 
[ was taking care of Miss West last spring 
through that lung fever—looked like his 
father. IL wish I'd thought to tell him 
about that Sunday. I heard he was wait- 
ing on that pretty Becket girl, the orphan 
one that lives with Nathan Becket. Her 


But to see him come up the aisle! | 


The pew was one of them up | 


father and mother was both lost at s 
but she’s got property.” 

‘What did they say in chureh wl 
the captain came in, Aunt Polly 7” said | 

* Well, a good many of them laughed 
they couldn't help it, to save them; butt 
capn he was some hard o° hearin’, so | 
never noticed it, and he set there in 
corner and fanned him, as pleased and sii 
isfied as could be. The singers they ha 
the worst time, but they had just com: 
the end of a verse, and they played on thy 


| instruments a good while in between, but 


I could see “em shake, and [spose the tun 
did stray a little, though they wen 
through it well. And after the first fi 
of it was over, most of the folks felt bad 
You see, the cap’n had been very much 
looked up to, and it was his misfortune, 
and he set there quiet, listening to thy 
preaching. I see some tears in some o 
the old folks’ eyes: they hated to see hin: 
so broke in his mind, you know. Ther 
was more than usual of em out that day 
they knew how bad he'd feel if he realized 


}it. A good Christian man he was, and 
spread his dress out nice, and got his hand- | 


dreadful proud, ve heard ‘em say.” 

‘*Did he ever go again ?” said I. 

‘*T seem to forget,” said Aunt Polly 
‘*Tdare say. I wasn’t there but from the 
last of June into November, and when | 
went over again it wasn’t for three vears, 
and the cap’n had been dead some time. 
His mind failed him more and more along 
at the last. But Dl tell you what he did 
do, and it was the week after that vers 
Sunday, too. He heard it given out from 
the pulpit that the Female Missionary So- 


| ciety would meet with Mrs. William 
| Sands the Thursday night 0’ that week 

We found he'd tried | 
every way to keep the old gentleman at | 
home, but he said he got fferee as could | 


the sewing society, you know; and he 
looked round to us real knowing, and 
Cousin Statiry, says she to me, under her 
bonnet, ‘You don’t s’pose he'll want to 


| go? and I like to have laughed right out. 


But sure enough he did, and what do you 
suppose but he made us fix over a hand- 
some black watered silk for him to wear, 
that had been his sister’s best dress. He 
said he'd outgrown it dreadful quick. 
Cousin Statiry she.wished to heaven she'd 
thought to put it away, for Jacob had 
given it to her, and she was meaning to 
make it over for herself; but it didn’t do 
to cross the cap'n, and Jacob Gunn gave 
Statiry another one—the best he could get, 
but it wasn’t near so good a piece, she 
thought. He set everything by Statiry, 
and so did the cap’n, and well they might. 





A DEMON-HUNT WITH ST. HUBERT IN TOURAINE fi 


l about it the 
<t day; but he didn't; and I always 
sught well of those ladies, they treated 

1 so handsome, and tried to make him 


We hoped he'd forget all 


ov himself. He did eat a great supper; 
ey kep’ a-piling up his plate with every 

[couldn't help wondering if some 
would have put out 


ich if it had been some poor tlighty old 


Ing 


‘em themselves 


oman, 
yuld 


The capn he was as polite as 
be, and when Jaeob come to walk 
all 
asked “em to meet at his house. 


land! I 


vhen [ve thought so mucl 


round 
But 
know 


he kissed ‘em 


ome with him 
] 


wa 
don't 
1 about those 
one afternoon he was setting at 


the greatest was 
Les 
home in the keeping-room, and Statiry 
vas there, and Abel Pinkham 
stopped in to see Jacob Gunn about build 


Deacon 


ing some fence, and he found he'd gone 
to mill, he waited awhile, 
friendly, as they expected Jacob might be 
home; and the cap’n was as pleased as 
could be, and he urged the deacon to stop 
And when he went away, says 
he to Statiry, in a dreadful knowing way, 
‘Which of us do you consider the deacon 


SO 


to tea. 


A DEMON-HUNT 
wT MARTIN, on with 


sword dividing his superb cloak to 


WITH 
horseback, his 
ceive half to the beggar, was a handwrit 
ing on the walls of mediaval ferocity; it 
is a crumbling sculpture on the walls of 
Touraine, barely surviving its original 
sense of the war-god Mars converted to 
charity. 

Equally symbolical was once the figure 
St. Hubert kneeling 
which turns upon him, its pursuer, and 
This 
is the conversion of the medieval hunts- 


of before the stag, 
shows acrucifix between its antlers. 


men, who rode roughshod over the pea 
santry. 


These legends have undergone strange | 


metamorphoses in their migrations. Ina 
large part of Germany St. Martin has be- 
come invested with the myth of the Wild 
Huntsman, who is frequently called Junk- 
er Martin. 
twisted cakes Martin’s-horns, the allusion 


having originally been to the chamois | 
which Martin was supposed to hunt. Hu- | 


bert, migrating through France, became 
also a phantasmal huntsman. That was 
the inevitable result of Hubert’s having 
been adopted as the patron saint of the 


talking | 


a 


ST. HUBERT 


They even call certain little | 





| 


come to see 7 You see, the deacon was a 
when I first come 
home I used to set everybody laughing, 
but I forget the 
There was one day, though 

** Here comes vour father.” said Mrs 
Snow. ‘Now we mustn't let him go by, 
or youll have to walk “way home.” And 
Aunt Polly hurried out to speak to him 
while I took my great bunch of 
rod, which already drooped a little, and 
followed her, with Mrs. Snow, who con 
fided to me that the captain’s nephew Ja 
cob had offered to Polly that summer she 
was over there, and she never could see 
why she didn’t have him: only love goes 
where it Polly wasn't 
to marry for what she could get if she 
didn’t like the man. There was plenty 
that would have said yes, and thank you 


>} 
LOSS 


widower. — I} you! 


most of things now 


golden 


is sent, and one 


too, sir, to Jacob Gunn. 

That was a pleasant afternoon. I reach- 
ed home when it was growing dark and 
chilly, and the early autumn sunset had al 
most faded out in the west. It was a much 

longer way home around by the road than 
| by the way [ had come across the fields 


IN TOURAINE 
hunt. It was not a more violent perver 
sion of reality to change the mild and 
merciful Martin into a war-and-storm god 
than to transform Hubert, kneeling before 
the stag he had pursued, into a patron of 
the hunt. The aristocracy and their serv 
ile chaplains having adopted these cham 
pions of the poor—so long trodden down 
by the warrior, the robber-knight, the 
sportsman—but adopted them only to turn 
their prestige to the consecration of their 
passions and sports, the poor in their turn 
could only conelude that their saints had 
changed character after death, gradually 
| feared those whom their forefathers had 
loved, and in this fear were born beliefs 
which unconsciously formed the concep- 
|tion of wandering phantoms. These 
phantoms do not generally bear the names 
of those to whom they really refer. The 
Wild Huntsman 1s never called Martin 
here, as in Germany, nor Hubert; but the 
legends recall those wild storms by which 
Martin was said to have worked 
| miracles, and wrought vengeance 
his death. The phantom which is said to 
have the bridle of Charles VI. 
when hunting, and driven him 


often 


since 


: } 
seizea 
he was 
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ST. HUBERT’S CHAPEL AT AMBOISE 


mad, was a result rather than a cause of 
his insanity; but it appeared in his fan 
tasv only because Hubert had already his 
evil counterpart in the imagination of the 
peasantry 


na phantom eager to hunt not 
only beasts, but human souls. 

The finest chapel of St. Hubert in Eu 
rope is unquestionably that at Amboise. 
Indeed, it possesses the finest fifteenth-cen- 
tury work [ have ever seen. Inside, the 
friezes are like the finest lace, in which | 
not only varied leaves and vines, but even | 
animal and human shapes, are so deli 
cately interwoven that in no case is the 
uniformity lost. The general effect of 
this stone lace-work is so striking that one 
might look at it half an hour without de 
tecting the curious forms that lurk and 
nestle in it. These forms—apes, men, 
women, serpents, birds—are sometimes 
rendered with medieval plainness, which 
Americans might eall coarse, but which 
Rabelais would call ** honest,” and Bal 
zac “droll.” As for the stained glass, | 
it is modern, and the Abbé Chevalier 
rightly deseribes the figures as looking as 
f they were fresh from the boulevards. 
But I find a satisfaction which the abbé 
might regard as somewhat malicious in 
tinted thin 


observing these 


saints with 





Parisian toilets. They have the sx; 
right to be on the windows that the sp. 


men have to enter here and invoke 

aid of St. Hubert for their cruel work 
gazed upon the portal of the chapel 
rapture. Above it, exquisitely carved 
the whole legend, and with it is combi 
the legend of St. Christopher. The { 
and head of Hubert as he kneels are mo 
noble: before the stag with the eruci 
on its brow not only does the knig 
kneel, but even his horse’s head is bert 
and the dogs crouch to the ground. Thy 
animal world seems to have found a re) 
resentative: all around the animals us 
ally hunted, and those exterminated, suc 
as the serpent, move about unharmed 
The first sight which met my eye when | 
turned from this door was a collection ot 
nearly a hundred deer feet hung up to 
dry on the side of a little chateau! A 
great deal may be said in favor of hunt 
ing, but little can be said in favor of sane 
tifying it because some people happen to 
like it, and still less in making out of Hu 
bert a patron of the hunt—of Hubert, thi 
real founder of all societies for the pr 
vention of cruelty to animals. 

The chapel is an appendage of the great 
chateau, and the hunt was the nobleman’s 
monopoly—it imphed irresponsibility for 
any harm done, however recklessly, to the 
peasantry—when the saint of the hunt be 
van to evolve for the poor a forest spectre 

Touraine has evolved a hierarchy and 
a diabolarchy of its own. It is of the lat 
ter that I must now give some account. 

It is not easy to divine the causes 
which invested a man from the conven 
tional demonologic wardrobe at one pe 
riod or another. Was he generally di 
abolized for his vices or his. virtues 7 
Was he made a bogey by anathema of 
the priests, or wrath of the people 7 In an 
old history by Maan, doctor of the Sor 
bonne, kept here in MS., there is an allu 
sion to a Bishop of Tours (eleventh centu 
ry) as ‘** Raoul, surnamed the Enemy of 
God.” Now what could a Bishop of Tours, 
eight centuries ago, have done to get him 
self called the ** Enemy of God”? In the 
book of old Father Sinistrari on Demo 
nialité, he mentions twelve men who are 
known to have been physically offspring 
of devils. The last of the list is—Martin 
Luther. Was there some similar reason 
for calling Raoul ** Enemy of God,” or for 
the titles of others, such as ‘* Roger the 
Devil.” ** Robert the Devil,” ete. ? 
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t is especially curious that Hugh Capet, 


fours, should have been fixed upon as 


creat bogey of Touraine. One may im 


ne that as founder of a new dynasty 
third) supplanting the line of Charle 
ne, the Carlovingians diabolized him: 


it may have been no more than a saga 


SCULPTURE OVER DOOR, 


founded upon the title ‘*Capet,” which 
seems to have been given to him on ae 
count of some peculiarity about his head.* 
One thing I have found patent in the 
clumsy chronicles of Hugh ¢ Capet’s time, 
namely, that everybody was getting ready 
the end of the world. That the last 
day of the year 1000 was to close with uni- 
versal conflagration and judgment 
opinion which all were : 
There does not seem to have been a single 
doubting voice in Christendom raised 
against the general belief. Another point 
of consent was that Antichrist was to ap- 
pear a few years before this millennial 
consummation. Every one on the 
outlook for him about the time when 
Hugh Capet gained the throne by over- 
throwing the Carlovingian dynasty in 
France. One can readily understand that 
he would be recognized by all legitimists 
as Antichrist. Although the people were 
really served by him, his movement in- 
volved a great deal of trouble, and during 
his reign nearly all the churches in Tours 


ror 


Was 


an on vereed. 


was 


* Others say because he took the “ cope,” 


or man 
tle of Martin, and raised it into a banner 


WIFE SP. 
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were burned by 
might, therefore, in 
accepted the ¢ 
died a fey 
the 

This may 
with 


the 
distress, 


its enemies; 
their 
rian theory 


TaSSES 
have 
Hugh 
not be 
Was to ap 
to 
death 


‘arloving 


V vears before 
Antichrist 


have 


1000, but 


fore time when 


pear. had something 


do his transformation after 


me  eD 


yard 


ST. HUBERT’S CHAPEL 


into the phantasmal Hugo who for cen 
turies filled with but 
whose hardly known to the 
is interesting only to the anti 


this region dread, 


hame now, 
peasantry, 
quarian. 
The next man who wore 
mantle was Louis XI. 
it still. Thea 
somewhat 


the demonic 
Indeed, he wears 
which followed him was 
too enlightened to turn 
so realistically as Hugh was turned, into 
a spectre; but for hundred years 
he has been regarded as preternaturally 
wicked and cruel, and the epithet *‘de 
mon” is still often applied to him in Tou 
raine. The conventional portrait of him 
is that of a Mephistopheles in deep plot 
Yet Louis XI. was the last King of France 
who possessed genius and pa 


oe 


him, 


three 


genuine 
triotism. 

In the summer of 1461 a messenger 
came to Hesdin and informed the exiled 
Dauphin that his father, he had 
not for five years, was dead. The 
Dauphin, now Louis XI., smiled, reward 
ed the messenger, and was soon at Rheims 
Then he 
. Denis, and 
Next day he enter 


whom 
seen 


receiving the chrism and crown. 
went to his father’s tomb at St 
‘wept very bitterly.” 






























































































































































































































































































































































HARPER'S NEW M( 
ed Parts, which gave tim the Ost splen 
did welcome ever given even in that city. 
There were fountains flowing with wine, 

lk and hippocras ; the vods and cod 
desses were personated ; all the virtues 
vere represented by shghtly dressed la 
dies; sirens sang, nymphs recited pastoral 
songs: and for a whole month there was 
a parade of the beauties, whether classic, 
barbaric, or romantic, which were known 
or imagined. <All the counts and dukes 


from far and near, the Parliament, the | 


university magnates, joined with the city 
tomake this festivity as magnificent as pos 
sible. It reached its climax with a grand 
tournament. Here came all the great no 
bles, attired in the most gorgeous ap 
parel, with gilded armor; on every side 
gold, purple, and plumes, when, lo! sud- 
denly there appeared a man on_horse- 
back, clothed only in the skin of a wild 
beast. The elittering knights were genu 
inely terrified by this rude invader, ‘who 
rode them down one after another, They 
were at once mortified and stupefied to 
discover that this rough termination to a 
month of tableaux and splendors had been 
secretly arranged by the new king him 
self. Louis XI. never gave any verbal 


explanation as to just what he meant by 
this proceeding; but it was not without 
interpretation through his subsequent life. 
The masquerade of Feudalism was at an 
end. The Age of Reality was at hand. 
[am not sure 





but that the king’s champion 
in animal skin was the forerunner to Prot 
estantism itself 

Soon after this, early in 1462, he for 
whom Paris had so devised all the dainty 
dishes it supposed desirable to set before 
a king was starting out from Tours on 
a journey. There was no pretense of in 
cognito, but the king was dressed as a pil- 
grim, With coarse gray garment, and about 
his neck a common wooden rosary. A 
powerful guard followed him at no great 
distance, but his immediate attendants 
were five or six, dressed coarsely like him- 
self It was a pilgrimage traceable in 
renovations. He issued decrees and let 
ters patent on the most various and mi- 
nute subjects, savs Willert, but almost 
ill useful and liberal. ‘* He confirmed 
ind enlarged the charters of towns; au- 
horized them to borrow money for works 
of public utilitv: ennobled their magis 
trates; exempted those who had suffered 
during the late war from taxation; revised 
ind regulated the statutes of various guilds 
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and crafts so as to encourage and im) 
the manufactures of the country, and 
stimulate its trade; conferred privil: 
on foreign merchants, e. i ae Lombar 
Dutth, and subjects of the Hans 
League; established fairs, regulated 
currency, and protected agriculture,” 
doing all this Louis XI. was riding do 
the feudatories of France in a realis 
way, Which his animal-skinned cham) 
at the tournament fairly foreshadowed 
The mean dress of the kine and 
poor retinue, in contrast with the ¢ 
tomary splendor, style, and costume: 
affability with common people; his refus 


| of all the entertainments with which th 


nobles would fain have received him 
their respective dominions: these wer 
heavy blows to the existing order—blow: 
from which there was no recovery. Th: 
nobles recognized instinctively that thei 
deadly foe travelled, even if unconscious 
lv, in that pilgrim garb; and it must ly 
confessed that Louis was liked as little by 
the lower classes and peasants to whon 
he was so condescending. The trades 


|} men like lavish expenditure, the peasan 


ry like pageants, and this king was every 
where a disenchantment. 

But whether the masses liked it or not 
whether they knew it or not, Louis was 
none the less creating a third estate, quick 
ening energies in cities beyond the control 
of nobles, and breaking up the old régime. 
He was especially a ** modern” in his re 


cognition that the great France, to build 
| which was his only moral aim, was to be 


secured rather by plenty of money than 
by the valor of chiefs, who were already 
half Quixotized in his eyes. The anxious 
care with which the king amassed money, 
while living parsimoniously and dressing 
shabbily, was for vears ascribed to mere 
miserliness. But when a state interest 
had to be subserved, Louis was lavish. 
As Michelet says, he could not find money 
for a new hat, but found 400,000 crowns to 
redeem the towns on the Somme. 

It is amusing to find Sir Walter Scott 
(whose conventionalized portrait of Louis 
XL. in Quentin Durward holds possession 
of the stage and of most minds), more than 
three hundred and fifty years after the 
event, displaying warmth at the ** daring 
imposition of which this unserupulous 
prince was guilty” in ‘sending an infe- 
rior person disguised as a herald to Ed- 
ward IV.” Louis's idea of a royal herald 
was even more democratic than that pre- 
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ing underthe French republic of 1879, 
ere a republican minister must yield 
cedence to an ambassador. When Ed- 
wd LTV. invaded France, he sent a Nor 
XI., and the latter 
esented the herald with three hundred 
id coins, thirty vards of fine velvet, and 
he promote 
But when it presently became his 


n herald to Louis 


eral promises if would 
Ke 
irh to send a herald, he chose the clever 
st man nearest him, a servant of one of 
This man, with all the 
herald tabard, banner, 
was dispatched to Edward, 
pomp 
hich Cervantes might have taken hints. 
The disguised valet did his 
nirably that he not only went off with a 
ip full of gold pieces for himself, but 
vith a seven years’ peace between the two 
Yet 


Louis has never been forgiven for choos 


s chamberlains. 
nsignlia of a 
unpeter 
him with a from 


ho received 


work so ad 


itions following his negotiation. 
ng a competent servant, instead of a per 
noble, for this delicate and im 
portant transaction, 


funetory 


The heavy charges made against Louis 
he 


To his superstition must be as 


Onze are that Was superstitious and 
cruel. 
If one will consider 
the marvellous picture of ** The Last Judg 
ment,” painted on the wall of 8. Mexme 


cribed his cruelty. 


during his reign, and, as some think, con 
taining portraits of the chief personages 
of his court, and observe the devils spear 
ing the condemned down into the mouth 
of hell, and then go and observe the dark 
subterranean cachots of Loches, where he 
contined those whom he believed traitors 
to France, such an observer will recog 
nize that this king was, even in his cruel 
ty, sincerely fulfilling what he considered 
the Divine law. Those dark 
seemed to me about as near the mouth of 


dungeons 


hell as one could get, and Louis meant to 
carry out with awful and literal fidelity 
what he had always been taught to be the 
Divine arrangement for evil men.  Per- 
sonally he had fewer vices than most 
monarchs, vet he lived in an age 
no voice did or could remind him that 
charity or personal character was part of 
his religious duty. What is the great 
commandment? asks Louis. <All the au- 
thentie voices from Rome to Tours an 
swer in unison, To compliment the Vir- 
gin Mary, and enrich churches and con- 
vents: on these two hang all the law and 
the prophets. From 
grave Louis never heard it suggested that 


when 


his eradle to his 


|} and also a colonel of his army 
|; excite a 
| in perfect good faith by him. 


O45 


cruelty and injustice had the slightest r 
lation to the fitness of a soul for the fu 
ture society of saints. Vices and erimes 
were, indeed, regarded by his instrnetors 
in the lhgeht of indulgences which had to 
be paid for; but a gift of gold to an altar, 
was deemed sutti 
the 
mean to 


‘He had 


says a chronicler, ‘‘the favor of 


a bishop, or a convent 
cient to clear any royal conscience of 
foulest 
ward 

bought,” 


crime. Louis not 


his high 


Was 


contractors 


God and Our Lady for a greater sum than 
king ever paid.” 
to beheve absolutely, and practically act 


His superstition was 
upon beliefs which many others merely 
He 
was almost the last great believer that sat 
upon the throne of France. 


had upon their lips, even in his time 


There is something touching even now 
in the tender, the almost passionate, de 
votion of this stern and powerful king to 


the Virgin Mary. He made her a duchess, 


It may 
smile now, but it was all done 
For some 
reason Which [I have not seen explained, 
his special devotion was to the Holy Vir 
gin of Embrun, in the High Alps He 
had a small image of that figure made, 
and wore it in his hat; and whenever he 


had a leisure moment he fell upon his 


knees before it, and was almost eestatie in 

He also had a erand eh 
thusiasm for Our Lady of Clery, and set 
her image also in hishat. This latter im 
age | have seeh on the high altar at Clery 


his devotions. 


a small out-of-the-way village about ten 
There is something 
peculiar about it. It is a ancient 
and a very dark and vosy doll, rather bet 
ter-looking than the majority of such im 


miles from Orleans. 
very 


ages. This Clery Virgin has no arms, 
and supports no babe, though the infant 
face is painted on her breast. Her dress 
is also curious, coming from the neck to 
the altar in such a fashion as to make the 
image look like a wide-based cone of blue 
gvold-trimmed satin, with her head appear 
This was the figure that 
Louis oftenest went to worship, and at 


ing as the apex. 


whose feet he desired to be buried 

With the exception of Faustus, no man’s 
death has been more girt round with fear 
ful myths than that of Louis XI. The 
king's horror of death, when it came near 
in his sixtieth year, was well known, and it 
was reflected in many phantasms imagined 
around his pillow. 

It does not appear that Louis XI. had 
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any fear of death or of penalties beyond it. 
It does not even appear that his desire to 
live was for the sake of personal pleasures, 
to which, indeed, he was far 
ferent 


more indif 
than the average of kings before 
and since his time. Comines, not too 
lenient in his judgments on his master, 
understates the facts when he says, ** If 
God had granted him the grace of living 
five or sLX years more without being weigh 
ed down by sickness, he would have great 
ly benetited The hand of 
death came upon him at a moment when 
he had begun to earry out the most need 
ed reforms, by which France would have 
been relieved from intolerable burdens, a 
fraudulent system of eustoms, and judicial 
For the public good he demand- 
ed more life of the representatives of Hea 
ven on earth, and only so much life as he 
might have had if he had served himself 


instead of France and the Church. He 


his realm.” 


abuses. 


had been as genuine a believer in the pow- 
ers Claimed by the priesthood to bind and | 
oose, Whether in heaven or earth, as any | 


man of his century; and indeed it 


Was 


just this which the local priests hated, sinc 
he passed beyond them to the Pope an 
Heaven. In simple faith he had accept 
ed the creeds which held that the Divins 
favor was secured by such otherworldly 
services as those which he had never stint 
ed, at whatever cost; there were few con 
vents, from Tours to Sinai, which had not 
received his benefits. He now only re 
quired that these should, by their prayers 
and potent relic prescriptions, secure for 
him the average of human life named by 
the psalmist. It was a moderate request 
The Pope felt that it was, and sent relics 
from Rome, until there was a tumult there 
he sent even the holy ** corporal” which 
St. Peter had used. Louis imagined that 
he might regain strength if he were again 
anointed king, and a papal brief author 
ized removal to Plessis of the miraculous 
oil of Rheims. The most holy communi 
ties in the world, and all bishops, by papal 
order, were praying for their benefactor. 
Perhaps the best-known incident in this 
prolonged struggle for life is the summons 
of Robert Martotillo, alias St. Francis of 
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solo. from his Calabrian hermitage 
‘he king is represented in an old painting 
Tours crouching at the feet of the her 
it then most noted as a thaumaturegist. 
1 the stage he is represented at one mo 
nt abjectly kneeling, and in the next, 
hen the hermit points him to Heaven as 
is only source of help, leaping up and 
reatening his ghostly physician. Some 
ne of the kind May have happened, but 
of the situation must have been 
different 


! terpretation. 


sense 
ry from the conventionalized 
The king was not a hum 
at any rate, but he saw that the won 


he had 


ith pompous humility all the way from 


er-working hermit was; come 


Calabria to act as a healing medium, and 

iow, When the trial comes, assumes the 

high sanctimonious air of throwing every 
Hinge Upon the decrees of Heaven. 

It is probable that if the king had re 
covered by any ordinary means after the 
elies had failed, and 
heavily paid Mar 

help 
Virgin 


devo 


thre 
totillo proved 
the 


his 


and 
left 
ion unrequited, there 


CSS, 
Mary 
been a 


ould have 


lig revolution 


IOUS 
ar advanced when 
i, Epine and Gerbault 
came preaching Prot 
at 

There little 
Louis X1 


his 


Tours 
doubt 
would 


estantism 
Is 
} 


that 


1 
lave sent SKIN 


clad champion among 
the pretentious priests, 
ishe sent him among 
tl 


Die 


ie picture sque 


He 


Ways independent ol 


ho 
s Was al 


CACHOT 


priests, and the most 
conspicuous victim hung up in his famous 
iron cage was Cardinal La Balue.* 

And all from 


when the saints’ bones 


Lege nd, 


has made La Balue the famous cage 
1 which he lived eleven vears. Walter 

shared the popular belief that these cages “ 
construeted with horrible ingenuity, so that a person 


following an ancient fantastic notion, 
inventor of the 
Sir Scott 


were 


ot ordinary size could neither stand up at his full 
eht nor lie lengthwise in them.’ So far from 


this, the cage was a merciful improvement on the 


like La 

The cage was made 
eight feet broad, 
It was a small chamber with 


into which traitors Balue were 
thrown during the Middle Ages. 


of wood. 


dungeons 
It was nine feet long, 
ind seven feet high. 
a couch, glass windows, and 
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ventilation 
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and 


une 


Rome, miraculous oil of Marmoutier, 
even that of Rheims, and the more 
tuous Calabrian hermit, had plied their 
the 
mental vigor was unabated 


king—whose 
attended to 
he 


for fine horses and dogs, 


prescriptions im vain 


business Having done so much as 
could, he sent 
that he might 


the hunt which had been his only recre 


live over in imagination 
ation; he had a collection of curiosities 
brought before him, and sent for players 
At that 
time the peasants passing the towers of 
the 
arch Was dying, heard Lroans of prison 


on musical instruments very 


Plessis. be neath which vreat mon 
ers on the rack that were never uttered :; 
and though his provost-marshal, Tristan 
l’Hermite had 
bly dead his shadow 


about, and providing the blood of young 


long retired—was proba 


was seen moving 


children with which Louis was trying to 


rejuvenate himself Such fables, it may 


OF CARDINAL LA BALUE AT 


PLESSIS 


gained credence 


be said, could not have 
among peasants had not the king been 
very cruel; but they may be otherwise 
explained. 


my of nearly every noble and priest in 


The king had made alt ene 


France, and this by creating the begin 
nings of a French people; but these pea 
sants were not yet enough of a people to 
recognize the service done them, and their 
notions were still at the mercy of priest 
ly and feudal chroniclers. 
vet dead when his mythology was already 
flourishing. Really he 
fectionately with wife 
dressing the latter as king, and with much 


Louis was not 


was parting af 


his and son, ad 
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PRESENT 


APPEARANCE OF PLESSIS LES 


He exhorted his chancel- 
lor, archers, and captains to serve his 
son faithfully; he insisted that no offense 
should be 


vood counsel, 


given to foreign princes, and 
that peace should be preserved during the 
minority of his son, in order that the king 
dom might recover from its exhaustion, 
and be relieved of taxation. Besides giv- 
ing counsel to lis son, somewhat under 
fourteen, he sent him messages through 
others which he would be able to under- 
stand when older. He desired his daugh 
ter Anne, Lady of Beaujeu, to assist his 
His end 
when all hope of 
recovery had been abandoned 


government during minority. 
was dignified, quiet, and 
free from 
He died Au 


gust 30, 1483, the anniversary of his grand 


any moment of struggle. 


welcome to Paris as a newly crowned mon 
arch, his expiring words being, ** Lord, 
in Thee have I trusted, let me never be 
confounded.” 

In the twenty-two years of his reign 
Louis XI. gave France a postal system 
and the printing-press ;* he founded a 


Louis XI. not only encouraged the introduetion 
» press Into the towns of Franee, but also the 
mportation of books from Germany. I observed 
t Tours some of the books of Fust, with his name 
printed in red letters, possibly suggesting the blood- 
signature he was afterward said to have given Satan 
for the invention. But Louis had no fear of any 
inprovement. When an agent of a German house 
Ned in Paris, and his unsold stock was sold, acecord- 


ng to the droit d’aubaine, for benefit of the French 


system of law 
the privileged 


cedures. of 


1 
lords: 
never taxed the oe 
ple except to libe : 
them from their 1 
ters, the * Lords of 1 
Lilies”: he extence 
the frontiers of 
kingdom over Pic 
dy, Provence, B 
gundy, Anjou, Main 
Rousillon, creating 
realm out of pett 
princedoms ; whe) 
France had no navy 
his admiral in 147 
assembled sixty first 
class ships, and t 
vears later a Fren 
tleet was sent to s ip 
press piracy at thi 
Barbary States. This 


— is the man who spirit 
ually survives asa di 
mon. When we reflect that Charles Mar 


tel shared the like mythologie fate, even 
after his magnificent service to Christen 
dom, one may easily suspect that Louis 
has been anathematized for his virtues 
rather than his vices. When so many 
great men have diabolized, it is 
rather the canonized who need apologies 


been 


Louis Onze was no saint, but it is certain 
that the historian Comines was right in 
his judgment, pronounced, as Willert ve 
marks, when flattery was no longer protit 
able—** He was more wise, more liberal, 
and more virtuous in all things than any 
contemporary sovereign. * 

The detestation under which the mem 
ory of Louis rests is represented in the 
utter desolation of his beloved home at 
Plessis, a suburb of Tours. The dingy 
third of it which remains, with its brick 
tower, seems to be fulfilling the prophet’s 
doom—** Lilith shall dwell there.” The 
inhabitant of the ruins is not, however, 
the long-haired demoness of Eastern fable, 
but a rather homely though very sharp- 
eved and clever old lady, whom I feel in- 
clined to mention, because she is the only 
person I have met in Touraine who un 
derstood the greatness of Louis. The old 


crown, Louis repaid the money (2425 gold crowns), 
“in consideration of the services of the firm to let- 
ters and education, and of the importance of encour- 
aging an art so conducive to the advancement of 
learning.” 


idy peered around, as if fearful that some 
might be hear, lowered her voice al- 
ost to a Whisper, and said: ‘* He was the 
He was very 
He founda band of robbers prey 
Cardinal Balue was 
he put Cardinal Balue in a 
and the country was thriving from 
He on the 
only on their enemies. No, the 
ests did not like him; nearly every pub- 
© man Was a prelate, and in punishing 
ie man he couldn't spare the priest.” 

In visiting the tomb of Louis at Notre 
Dame de Clery it appeared to me that I 
must have been the only person who had 
Alighting 


it the small station of Meung-sur-Loire, I 


eatest king France had. 
vere. 

on the country: 
t their head ; 
ore 
hat time. never hard 


Was 


})t ople 


vone that Way in many vears. 


valked about a quarter of a mile, and en- 
tered what seemed a village of the dead. 
Meeting presently a very aged woman, I 
nquired if there were a hotel in the place, 
ind she told me to go on to the bottom of 
But the small building I found 
marked ** hotel” 
ind windows. Returning, I met a post- 


the street. 
there had closed doors 
man, and told him my wish to go to Clery. 
He said he doubted if there Was a carriage 
n the place, but pointed me to an ancient 
straggling house where I might inquire. 
There I found an ancient woman, who was 
much agitated at the appearance of ‘‘a 
pilgrim to Our Lady of Clery,” as she in- 
sisted on calling me. I did not mention 
the name of Louis, thinking some strategy 
night be The old woman said 
she had attended the church at Clery for 
fifty vears of her life. 


necessary. 


She ealled her son, 
ind then three or four other men, and in 
oud, that 
should *‘assist monsieur’s pilgrimage to 
Notre Dame de Clery.” She brought out 


a bottle of wine and glasses, filled them, 


excited tones demanded they 


and the men (all peasants) touched my 
vlass with theirs, though I thought 
or two of them @lanced a doubt that mon- 


one 


sieur might be better employed than ecom- 
When I wished 
to pay for the wine, the old woman stout- 
At this 
first step into the land of Rabelais I had 
found his ** Priestess of the Bottle,” 
declined to take pay from Friar John, and 
said, ** We place the chief good not in tak 
ing, but giving.’ Presently a somewhat 
antique voiture was got, and the son un- 
dertook to drive me over the 
eight miles at the rate of a france a mile. 
He told me he had never before known a 


ing so far to see Our Lady. 
lv refused to accept a sou for it. 


who 


seven or 
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| traveller seeking Clery, and was evident 


lv reheved when I told him why I was 


going. He plainly did not think highly 
of pilgrimages to shrines. I also found 
it advantageous to our acquaintance to 
explain that | had no political sentiment 
in visiting the tomb of a king. 

The ancient chureh of Clery, with its 
flying buttresses, is a grand structure for 
sucha tiny village, and no doubt its grand 
eur represents the devotion of Louis to its 
Virgin. 


atives have poorly requited his enthusi 


But his Lady's present represent 


asm and generosity ; 


despoiled 


they have strangely 
the tomb of the devout king. ] 
had read a deseription of this tomb, with 
its high sides of dark marble, and its pil 
lars, each surmounted by an angel, upon 
which the king was kneeling, with clasped 
hands, just before the image of Our Lady 
four 
angels fled, the fine slabs and pillars gong, 
and the king kneeling, nearly on the floor, 
before vacancy, the Virgin having been 
removed far away to another altar! <A 
polite young priest 


What was my surprise to find the 


who conducted me 
knew nothing of these changes, and said 
he supposed they must have been made 
When IL asked after 


the angels, he said he had never heard of 
them. 


during some repairs. 


I persisted in my inquiries, and 
He said 
they were not there; he believed they were 
not He 
that it would be very curious if four an 


asked to go into the sacristy. 


in existence. agreed, however, 
gels were destroyed in a church, and ul 
timately I appealed to the curé himself. 
In response to this a boy came, bringing 
a rusty key, which with some difficulty 
turned in arusty lock. This led to a cir 
cular stairway, which led to a small room 
in a tower. The floor of this room was 
so covered with lone wax candles that it 
In a corner 
were some old planks, which the boy, the 


was difficult to pass them. 


young priest, and myself began removing, 
them the four 
marble angels that used to watch over the 
tomb of Louis XI. One of them has lost 
his head in the removal. 


sehind were discovered 


lL took up the 
sweet little face, and was tempted to mor 
for it Was as suggestive in its 
Yorick’s skull. My reflections, 
however, would have been on the passing 


alize over it, 
Wav as 
away of the last light from a mouldering 


chureh, when it can no longer cherish 
even the monuments of its former grand 
In the noble edifice transmitted to 


| Clery from the ages of faith poor daubs 


eur. 
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the Refo 
mation in France 
instead of Cal 

Could that ore; 


claim 





hearted mia! 
named Martin 





cause born on 1 
vigil of the or 
saint of Tom 
haveappeared her 
With his jove 
ness and his valor 
his love of ** Wei) 
Weib, und G 
sang,” he Mig 
almost have bee) 
welcomed as at 
avatar of his holy 
patron, and thi 
tragical history o 
the Huguenots 





have bee 
written in blood 
and ruins all ove) 


this beautiful Tou 


hever 


raine. But as 
was, the proposed 
Reformation ip 
peared here as 
V4 fierce iconoclasm 


and there woul 


: eneenten—ebtoenttentcs ore Ae ea seem to have beer 
Salen ie Bi Sten Faas CARO a¢ : 


only too much rea 
son for the pious 


sa OS) 
¥ : ieee : as Catholics to associ 


PERRA-COTTA GROUP THE ENTOMBMENT 


and dolls are preserved with care, but its 
real works of art are hid in the corner of 
an old tower 

One, indeed, remains—the form of the 
king. It is of life size, and evidently a 
literal representation of the face, form, 
and dress of Louis XI. No one ean look 
upon that powerful brow, the broad and 
almost German temples, the intensity 
that gives life to the very marble, with 
out feeling that the king who desired that 
his dust should rest here, far away from 
the mausoleums of his predecessors, at the 
feet of the ideal he idolized, is a unique 
figure in history because he was a man of 
exceptional character and extraordinary 
venus 

It isa matter on which one may specu 
late what might have been the result to 


} 


France had Luther himself come to pro 











ate it with the ter 
rible bogey Hugo 
For it is the pre 
ponderant opinion 
that the reformers were called by the 
epithet Huguenots because this spectral 
Hugo was associated by the priests with 
their nocturnal and = seeret assemblies 
It is not very wonderful that the stormy 
rebellion of the French Protestants in 
Touraine should have awakened old tradi 
tions of the struggles amid which the Car 
lovingian dynasty was supplanted by 
Hugh Capet. Protestants are generally 
taught the version of the Huguenot histo 
ry most pleasing to their own side, and 
they know that the end was terrible mas 
sacre and exile for the reformers; but 


there are facts enough on the other side 
to explain the belief of the Catholies that 
| the frantie enthusiasts must be animated 
by some preternatural power of destruc 
tion. The churches and convents about 
here all have still their fearful stories to 
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CHENONCEAU, 


tell of the dire destructions committed by 
the Huguenots. It looks as if some reck 
less persons must have availed themselves 
of the coufusion of the time to commit 
depredations which tradition has credited 
to the reformers. A terrible story is told 
a ferocious baron who held 


¢ » 
ol tocheeor- 


bon at the time, with its towering ** Lan 
It is 
related that having taken sides with the 


terne” rising over a deep precipice. 
Huguenot party, he stopped every man 
passing on the high-road, and made such 
traveller's possession of a Bible the condi- 
tion of life. If he had no Bible, his other 
property was taken, and the naked wretch 
was thrown from the top of the ** Lan 
It is added that if the traveller 
had much money on his person, even a 
The le- 
vend may be mythical, but there must 
have been some ugly crimes of the kind 
committed, 


terne. 


Bible did not always save him. 


The rage of the Huguenots 


against all pictures and images represent- 
ing divine beings 


like those the Puritans 
made a bontire of in London—was to the 
Catholics antichristian fury against the 
divine beings themselves. To them such 
things were the only things sacred. 

On the other hand, 
amid 


one can not roam 
these churches and convents, 
serve the decorations which remain, and 
read their old chronicles, without being | 
able to understand the religious wrath of | 
those who had rebelled against the Church | 
in the interest of morality. In these 
holy pictures that have survived may be 


ob- 


| court favorites well known 


often picked out the faces of titled courte 
sans haloed as Madonnas and saints. 
of the beautiful of art in 
France is a terra-cotta group of the en 


One 
most works 
tombment of Christ, exquisitely colored, 
in which the three Marys are portraits of 
at Amboise in 
the time of Francis I. 

The revelries in the palaces of the kings 
and the chateaux of the nobility represent- 
ed a social world how hardly conceivable, 
Here is Chenonceau, one of the most beau- 
tiful chateaux in the world, so long the 
residence of Diana of Poitiers, mistress of 
Henry II., and afterward of Catherine 
de Medicis, his wife. The imagination 
must be audacious which can conjure up 
the scenes that have passed in these still 
brilliant halls, and amid these ornament 
al gardens beside the Cher. Beneath a 
magnificent sculpture in wood of the sala- 
mander (emblem of Francis L.), Henry 
Il. has added a monogram made up of © 
and D—initials of the mistress and the 
wife intertwined. For thirty years, while 
Huguenots were being fought, this place 
was the scene of a perpetual series of fétes, 
whose character may be gathered from 
the description of one given, with satis- 
faction, by Pierre de lEstoile. The Duke 
of Alencon having taken the village of 
Charité-sur-Loire from the Huguenots, 
his brother gave him at Plessis a banquet 
which cost sixty thousand pounds, and 
next day his mother gave him one at 
Chenonceau which cost a hundred thou- 
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guenots, Volta 
afterward = sat 
write lis eyni 
poem “La & 
celle.” Allaro 
it to this day 
traces of the 1 
lutionary tlood 4 
main in str 
named Rue J 


Rousseau, Rue 


le Contrat-Socia 

Rue Condillic 

Rue Mably, Ru 

Mirabeau. The 
last sufferer at 
Amboise was Abd 
el-Kadir, who was 
there imprisoned 
from November &, 
S48, to October 
17, 1852, when le 
was liberated by 
Napoleon [Tl 
Chenonceau pass 
ed in 1733 from the 
Due de Bourbon 
first minister of 
Louis X V.. to Get 

eral Claude Du 
pin. Madame Du 
pin engaged Rous 
seau as a teachei 
for her son, and 
fitted up a little 
theatre, in) which 
his operas and 
comedies were per 
formed. From Ma 
dame Dupin, Che 





CHIMNEY DECORATION AT CHENONCEAU, 


sand. This queen-mother, sixty vears of 
age, in entertaining her son, aged twenty 
six, provided for all the ladies their dress 
es, Which consisted solely of green silk 
trousers. <All were naked to the waist. 
The money came from the people. Such 


things as these were the slow outcome of | 


many centuries, in which religion was de 
tached from life and morality; the actors 
in them were unconscious of their charae 
ter; they brought no blush to any but 
Huguenot cheeks The eves ol these 
were opened 

These places have undergone curious 
vicissitudes. In Amboise Castle, which 
was once decorated with the heads of Hu- 


nonceau passed to 
her grandnephew, 
the Comte de Ville 
neuve. George Sand being by an illegiti 
mate line grandniece of General Dupin,and 
cousin-german of Comte de Villeneuve, 
was always a welcome guest at Chenon- 
ceau, and wrote some of her works there. 
It has now passed into the possession of 
an intelligent English lady, a Madame 
Pelouze, née Wilson. Her brother, Dan- 
iel Wilson, who passes much of his time 
there, is now anaturalized French citizen, 
and a Senator. His name in England, I 


| believe, was Daniel Wellington Wilson, 
| but he dropped the middle name for obvi- 
| ous reasons. He is a very radical repub- 
| lican, and is an important contribution to 
ithe strong English influence felt in the 








This fam 
has recently set up a statue of Paul 


sent French government 


Louis Courier, on the pedestal of which 
it brilliant writer is deseribed as ** the 
umpion of eood sense and of liberty.” 
i] Louis Courier, whose writings have 
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of the great Catholie works Pius IX 
honored the house of Mame with a special 
brief, in which he praised their hturgical 
books, and especially their magnificent 
illustrated Missal. 


occupies a block ; 


Their establishment 
they have thirty ma 


SS} 








CASTLE OF 


had the singular fortune to receive the ad 
miration of both Mill and Carlyle, was 
born at Luynes, near Tours, and was 
found dead from a bullet wound—prob 


ably assassinated—in the neighborhood. 


He was found near the spot where the 
poet Béeranger was born. 

The mention of these names may re- 
mind us of the galaxy of brilliant and 
brave thinkers who have risen where 
Louis XI. planted the first printing-press 
in France. In one sense the great print 
ing establishment of Mame and Son in 
Tours, founded in 
ed as his monument. 


795, may be regard 

It is the largest in 
France, and it sends forth over the entire 
country the literature of the Church, from 
the smallest leaflets to the superb editions 





LUYNES 


chines and presses at work, and about 
twelve hundred employes, for whose 
health and savings they make kindly pro 
vision. But in another sense Rabelais, 
Descartes, Béranger, Balzac, Paul Louis 
Courier, and Alfred de Vigny are off 
spring also of the king who created a 
secular state. 

Here our demon-hunt may end. Those 
to whom St. Hubert means sacrifice and 
not merey may see in the names men 
tioned on this last page a lot of bagged 
demons: but I believe our real Hubert 
would see a crucifix on each of their fore 
heads: and at any rate we have found 
the Wild Huntsman of sacerdotal fear to 
be Fust, with his magie lead shaped into 
type. 


ss 


is doen 


SEE? 


a ok eee 


Joa aaa ime 
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“WAAL, BROTHER FARMERS, THESE IS CUR’OUS DAYs.” 





DOES FARMING PAY 
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a ‘ AN EXHIBIT OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ENOS HARDHACK, BEFORE THE 
mt i SAUGHCONIC FARMERS’ CLUB. 

‘3 ; Waa, brother farmers, these is cur’ous days. 

i B ti T think o° askin’ one ef farmin’ pays! 

er I ain't no hand to write, but, ez ye please, 


Ill try to Varn ye some o° my idees. 
They ll be disjinted, but yew switch me back 


When I 





vit runnin’ on another track. 








Doos farmin’? pay It sartin doos pay me. 
T this I calelate vew will hev t’ ‘gree. 


? " [| bought thet Guilder farm, some on ye know, 










Rae. Thirty odd year ago, an’ bought it low, 

| Both farm an’ I ez poor—ez poor ez crows 

ad When they air moultin’. Darn it all! I spose 
a They wa’n't a fence them days on thet hull farm 
‘i Ould keep the tarnel critters aout o° harm; 

1 An’ stun! haow ‘mazin’ thick they did crop aout! 
ss Fac’ trooth they wuz the on’y crop abaout. 














The weeds fit ev’ rythin’ thet gut a stan’, 

An aluz ‘pear'd t’ hev th’ upper han’, 

Yew better blieve them fust five vear ‘r so 

I hed a pooty tejus row to hoe. 

I didn’t set daown, much, t’ make a plan; 

I didn’t stan’ raoun’ like a hired man; 

Coat off, ‘n° sleeves peeled up, I pitched in rough, 
An’ made work tiy—the days wa’n't long enough. 
I jerked them blasted stun aout like Ole Nick. 
They grow'd up inter fences ‘mazin’ quick: 
They're there, jest five foot high ‘n’ four foot thick ! 
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Wa’al. soon ez I hed finished up wall-lavin’, 
Il bought a jumpin steer paid work in havin 
Put ‘im in pastur’, ‘n’ he hed to stay in 

I swapped some rails an’ gut two likely caows 
Slickt up my barn ‘n’ sheds, “n’ patched the haouse 
Meantimes the corn an’ taters wuz a-growin’ 
An’ when the hendy moon-lit nights come on, 


An’ other boys wuz sparkin’, J wuz hoein 


JERKED THEM BLASTED STUN AOUT LIKE OLE NICK.” 


Still, 1 own up, I wa’n't contented, quite. 
Them caows come inter milk, an’ gin 


a sight. 
Farm, dairy, haouse-work, proved a’most too much 
I tried it on till I gut tuckered aout, 

Then gut a hired gal t’ do some sech 

(It cost a dollar a week ‘n’ faound, abaout 
Sech waste, sech sars, sech shif'less ways she 


acted, 
It druv me fairly ravin’ an’ distracted! 
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l couldn't stan’ it long: | hadn't orter: 
So daown | LORS t see Miss Bills’s dorte) 
in, Nn kep me there t’ tea 


» widder’s place wuz mortgage free 


‘“I KNOWED THET HANNER WUZ ALFIRED SMART.” 


[ knowed thet Hanner wuz alfired smart; 
An’ so—I made a tendry uv my heart. 

She tuk me up. I never rued that day, 
An’ Square Betts tied us fast withaout delay. 


I sort o’ linger on them airly days, 

Tho’ thet don’t zae’ly show haow farmin’ pays. 

With Hanner hitched, a raousin’ team we made; 
Didn't eraowd *n’ haul—pulled square. We. wa'n't afraid 
T’ work, up hill ‘ry daown, in any weather. 

We scraped ‘n’ saved, ‘n’ saved ‘n’ scraped, tgether 
But secrimpin’ never pays on stock, ve know: 
Cob-meal is fillin’, but ver pigs don’t grow. 

Feed crops an’ critters well; depend upon’t, 

They'll feed vew bread. But don’t spect ‘lasses on’t. 
Jes’ erawl afore ve run, ‘ry, sure’z yer born, 

Bimeby yew'll crawl—the slim eend uy the horn! 
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fe es TT a 











Se mate ee 





Thet tells the story haow, in six short 





year, 
I'd built new barns an’ gut the humstead 





clear. 
Uv course I didn’t take the papers much, 
Ner waste my time on farmin’ books ‘1’ 





such. 
Fine city chaps who don’t know ** haw” 







from ** gee” 

Needn't talk their agricultooral voos t’ 
ne, 

Ef they believe in ten-inch plaoughin’, 
let “em; 


They ll never see it on my farm, I'll bet 











‘em. 
Ef they like buryin’ pipes, wy, let ‘em 
try it, 






An’ dreen their land—‘n’ dreen their 
pockets by it. 







Let ‘em keep Jarseys, let “em see the 





folly ‘A SPORTIN’ FARMER.” 
They don’t sell me their high-priced 
calves, by golly! 
I swow I'm willin’ they should ‘*‘s‘il” and ** steam, 
Aw’ bring up Short-horn bulls on Jarsey cream 
Yis, yis, J’m willin’; let “em; but I swan 


It makes me sick t’ see sech goin’s on 





















Naow I tell yew, t’ fin’ whut farmin’ pays 
Jest come clus hum; study ver neighbor's ways 





Look et—we wun’'t be pus’nal—ceall him Black 
No fence, no eritters, nothin’—dretful slack! 
Huntin’ an’ fishin’ wile things go t’ rack 

A sportin’ farmer’z baoun’ t’ be—a shack 






An’ then there’s White; he’s one o° yer stiddy kin 
Looks aout ahead, an’ never runs behin’: 
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Follers his plaough, perdooces corn ‘ny taters. 





He don’t resk nothin’ ‘ith them speckleaters. 
Gold up er daown, he hain’t no eall t’ worry; 
They wun't git red o° hizn in a hurry. 

No, no, White's keerful; Varns us suthin’, rally ; 
Wun't drive a hoss t’ death he hopes t’ sell ve; 





: But drives a bargain pooty keen, I tell VC; 
Green—wonder ef ve know wut’s ailin’ Green / 
He works like blazes, fur ez I hey seen; 

No better farm ‘n’ hizn in Saugheoniec, 


ee 


Kr savin’r wife from Kersnop to Hustonie; 





Rt Sober’z a deacon on a Sabba’-day 
| Can't tell rye from Jamaiker, so they say; 
| Stays to his hum; lives low. Wut hinders, naow, 
‘i i Thet Green c-a-n-t git a livin’ et th’ plaough ¢ 
: ie Waal, we've hed dealin’s some; Vl tell ve, then 
t No jedgment, more’n a settin’ Brahmer hen, 
An thet’s the ntb on't. Ef ye plan ez he doos. 


Yer poor ez Laz rus wuz—whoever he wuz. 





Don't know Brown much, ner mean ter—grumpy feller! 
All his hard cider couldn't make him meller; 

But they du say he’s savin’ up at las’, 

Supply’ village folks with gardin sass: 

) He'd orter lay some by, fer yew may bet 

Pee He don't fool much on't off t’ pay a debt 

aint: | Owes me three shillin’. Wa/‘al, it ain't no gre't. 





Le’s look et Grey: wust thing ‘baout Grey is—books: 
Grey reads t’ much, ‘n’ keers t? much fer looks ; 
Believes in puttin’ picturs up in haouses, 

An puts on airs, ‘n’ dassn’t wear patched traouses: 





Ef ‘twan't fer money lef? him, goodness knows 

He might be naow a-wearin’ poor-‘aouse clo’es. 
Waal, nut thet Pve gut anythin’ agin ‘im, 
On’y I du say they ain't nothin’ tr ‘im; 
No dicker in ‘im, sartin—not a hooter; 
C-a-n-t swop ‘in’ make a cent—a cent 0° pooter. 
Sech farmers scurcely make the salt they're eatin’; 
They ‘pear t? think thet hag’lin’s’z bad ez cheatin’: 
Mebby it is: ef thet’s the way t’ figger, 
We'd ciphered aout aour jail a leetle bigger: 
High-Sheritf Root he'd jist reyice v du it, 

. App'int more depooties, an’ put us thru it. 

‘ an Ha, wa‘al, wa’al, it takes all kin’s o° folks, abaout, 
T’ make a warld. Tye guessed the reason aout. 
Time wuz I wished some on ‘em hadn’‘t come 


Till arter IT wuz borned, an’ dead, I vum. 
ee Ye see, these puzzlin’ pints I understan’ 

: Sence they made clvice o’ me fer Selec’man. 
Can't all on us be rulers—sakes alive! 
‘Twun't work t’ hev all king-bees in a hive. 
we Dung ‘em an’ cultivate “em ez ye will, 
ee The’s alluz some small taters in a hill, 

-" An’, pint o° fac’, yer small-p’tater men 
Will kin’ o work t’ th’ bottom uv the ben. 





DOES FARMING PAY 

















‘“on’y I DU SAY THEY AIN'T NOTHIN’ IN ’ 


Naow le’s go back t’ Guilder farm once more 
We worked ten year much like we did afore 
We gut a fam’ly, not by no means small, 
An’ crops an’ barns grew fatter ev'ry fall 
The widder lef’ us—kin’ o’ suddin shock 

She lef? poor Hanner all her Harlem stock 

It went up t’ one-ten, ‘n’ then [ sol’ it; 
One-thirty sence—a fool I didn’t hol’ it 


Them Yorkers come in thick, ‘n° haow lan’ riz! 


They air some good, [ tell ye wut it is 
Rich sil t’ sech chaps ain't no consequence 
Ner ain't clean crops, ner ain't a nine-rail 
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I foun’, too, long afore the grave wuz sodded, : 
Jane couldn't make sech puddins ez her ma did. ; 
: ; F , 4 
Yis, more’n three months I tuk on like all natur’: : 
But ‘twa’n’t no use: I knew thet soon er later 4 
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Wut tickles them is traouts ‘n’ shutin lots, 
Nice air, red claouds, ‘n° awful sightly spots; 
Yer poorest pastur’ hill where wind is ha’sh 
More’n likely is the one thet takes their cash. 












But naow them days come on wut teched my pride 
Hanner gut off the hooks, an’ up an’ died. 

Thet wuz a durn hard blow. I jes clean lost 
The smartest help I ever come acrost. 

I vow I thought Td ruther ‘twould ha’ ben 

My twenty head o° fattin’ steer. But then 

Shed gut the young uns pooty well along; 

The lvuse-work wa‘n't a-pressin’ quite s’ strong; 
Aour Jane could cook fer men, ‘nn’ wait upon ‘em, 
"N’ Silas hoe his row ‘ith any on ‘em: 

Might ha’ ben wuss; but this “ere loss, ye see, 


Wuz suthin more ‘an money aout t’ me. 


‘?’ SHOW YE, NAOW, SHE’S HED SOME POSIES COME..?’ 


eGidaR ee la ah ees. 





I sot gre’t store by her; it’s kin’ 0’ queer, 
My farm-work kep’ some back’ard all thet year; 
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Id gut t’ make the best on’t. I did so 
An’ merried Lyddy Runnels, ez ve know 


She ain't like Hanner wuz, but hez good pints 





An’ doos her work up slick, but can’t break jints, 
An’ stop up leaks: ‘n’ so the farm don't pay 


Not nigh so strong ezt did in Hanner’s day. 


T’ show ye, naow, she’s hed some posies com 
An’ wastes her val'able time a-tendin’® “em 

fruit, t my idee, 
Air wuthless, even ef ve git ‘em free, 

An’ so I tell her: don’t du any good; 

She'd craowd my onions with ‘em ef she could; 


Naow blows thet don’t bring 


I hain’t a daoubt she'd chuse a posy bed 
Afore a pateh 0 solid kebbege head. 

Wiusst on it is, my gals Varn arter her 
C-a-n-"t go t’ meetin’, ‘n’ c-a-n-t hardly stir, 
‘Tthout admirin’ suthin, I declare, 

Thet ain't no airthly ‘caount t’ eat ‘r wear. 
Sech condue’s sinful, ‘nm’ thet’s wut J say: 
Live clus, an’ lav by fer a rainy day. 

Yis, brother farmers, it’s the good ol’ way: 
Workin’ an’ savin’, thet makes farmin’ pay 
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on the sunset side of the Alle 
ghanies; but we are nothing if 
not geographical, and can not 
impeach our own maps. Since 
vou have built those great rail 
roads the star of empire has 
been availing itself of the ex 
press trains, and our real north 
western frontier is now only 
separated from Asia by Behr 
ing Straits.” 

Call it what we may, it is 
assuredly one of the wonders of 
the world, in its rapid growth, 
in its recovery from disaster, in 
its greatness to-day, and in its 
prospects for the future. 

New York and Boston, about 
250 vears old, have r spectively 
1,000,000 and 350,000 inhabit 
ants. Chicago made up her 
half million in little over forty 





g years In New York and Bos 
x OLD KINZIE HOUSE—FIRST FAMILY RESIDENCE IN CHICAGO. tom one esen this atewen abaleia 
; 1 graves og 

¢ cenerations, and the relies of 
; 7% bien metropolis of the Northwest, | colonial times. In Chicago Mr. Gurdon 
d you mean,” I hear a resident of S. Hubbard is now living, an active man, 


Chicago say. seventy-eight vears of age (and looking 
“No, my friend, that is what you were, sixty), who came to the spot when there 

not what you are. You are undoubtedly were but two houses there. 

the metropolis of what was the North- The site of this great city, a favorite 

west, and you are the most splendid city one with the Indians, was early visited 














ue 





SOUTH 


by some of those splendid old ** ploneers 
of France in the New World,” who have 
been made famous in this generation by 
the pen of that accomplished and genial 
historian, Mr. Parkman. Old Pére Mar- 
quette was there in 1673, and returned in 
the winter of 1674-75. It was also known 
to Johet (for whom a town not far off is 
now named), Hennepin, and La Salle. 
The hame is of Indian origin, cheecaqua 
meaning “strong,” and being also the 
term for a kind of wild onion found on 
the shore of the lake in old days. The 
place is first known to geography as the 
Fort Cheecagou” of a French map pub 
lished toward the end of the seventeenth 
Fort Dearborn was built by our 
government in 1804, and the late John H. 
Kinzie, an eminent pioneer and citizen of 


century, 


Chieago, celebrated the first anniversary 
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PARR. 


of his birthday on its site, his father hay 
ing arrived three days before, in company 
with Major Whistler and his command 
The Fort Dearborn massacre, perpetrated 
by the Indians, was in 1812, and the bones 
of the soldiers were lying unburied near 
the shore when young Kinzie returned 
from Detroit in 1816, 

Here the memoranda which Mr. Hub 
bard has kindly prepared for the purpose 
may be appropriately inserted : 

**T was born at Windsor, Vermont, Au 
gust 22,1802. In the spring of 1818 I en 
gaged, with the consent of my parents, to 
the American Fur Company (of which 
John Jacob Astor was president), for the 
term of five vears, at a salary of $120 per 
On the 13th of May I left Mont 
real, in company with twelve other clerks, 
of whom I was the youngest; and I am 


annum. 
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CLARK STREET DRAW-BRIDGE 


the only one of them, as well as of about 
one hundred others of that day, now liv- 
ing. I was in September detailed to the 
[llinois brigade of traders, under command 
of Antoine Dechamps. 
about twelve bateaux, coasted Lake Mich 
igan to Chicago, where were Fort Dear 
born and two white families—those of Mr 
Vor. LXI.—No. 365.—46 





The brigade, of 





John Kinzie and 
Antoine Ouilmett 
Afterleaving Lake 
Ontario, and till 

within eighteen miles of 

St. Louis, I did not see a 

white inhabitant, except 

at Mackinaw and Chica 
go; nor were there any 
signs of civilization in all this district until 
about 1826 or 1827. Up to this date there 
was but one yearly arrival of a small 
schooner, sent from Buffalo by the United 

States to take supplies to Fort Dearborn 

From 1826 to 1832 there was an increase 

of vessels, but none were over 100 tons bur 

den. The first steamer to Chicago came in 
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1832. bring 
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Quite 


these troops died on the way and at 
cholera. Up to 1828 the 


ago ol 


means of 





transit on 


I 


wake 


Michigan 


EAST SIDE OF STATE STREET. 
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ing General Seott and troops for 


Black Hawk war. a number of 


Chi- 
only 
was 





in Canadian bateaux, known as Mackina 
boats. In this way I have coasted La 
Michigan twenty-six times, say, for t] 
teen consecutive years, fall and = spring 
li: the fall of 1828 IT went from Chica 
to Detroit on horseback without meeti 

a white person or seeing any indicat ic 
of a white settlement until reaching \ ) 
lanti, where were a few rude log-cabii 
Until 1882 the country north and 
from Chicago to the Mississippi was : 
most a wilderness. <A few families hi 
settled on the Lower Fox and Rock ri 
ers, and Galena and vicinity had a fe 
people engaged in mining lead. In t] 
summer of 1833 I erected, on the corn: 
of South and Lasalle streets, in Chicago 
the largest brick building (I believe) the 
in this State, the timbers for which wer 
cut and hewn on the Calumet River it 
the winter, and in the spring rafted to 
Chicago. The building had two stories 
and cellar; steep roof; size, 150 by 60 feet 
Workmen were brought from the Wa 
bash to make the briek. The finishing 
lumber, ete., were brought from Cleve 
land, Ohio, by vessel. This was calle 
‘Hubbard's folly.” I was the first packer 
of beef and pork, opened the first stor 


Habeas 
alban i eile pi 
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and issued 


first 


is the 
first policy in Chicago.” 


insurance agent, 


lines were 


Mr. Hub 


d. in the imidst of active engagements, 


written by 


hese 


ist about SIXtv-two vears after he saw 


beginning of the great city in which 


now resides. It was in 1833 that a vil 


is obtained in 18387. The late 


William 


e was organized, and the city charter 


715 


B. Ooden defeated Mr. Kinzie by 


majority, and was made the first Mayor. 


a small 


The census that vear showed a population 
of 4179 
having no regular employment, and he 
in the Hon. Isaae N. Arnold's 
address before the Chicago Historical So 
loaf 
Arnold thinks that this gratify 


Only one man was reported as 
(as stated 


S68) was denominated a 


ciety in 


er.” Mr 
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four lower lakes, it h 
advantages patent 
the most casual obse) 
er; but they must nee 
be supplemented by 
comprehensive SvVste 
of modes of transit 
all directions. The | 
linoisand Michigan ( 
nal, connecting the lal 
with the Illinois Riv: 
at La Salle (the head 
navigation, whence t} 
waters run in a dire 
tion generally a litt] 
west of south, to th 
Mississippi, near it 
junction with the Mis 
souri), was begun i 
1836. After a delay ot 
two years in the tim 
of construction—due to 
financial difficulties—it 
was completed. It is 
ninety-six miles long 
has fifteen locks, was 


IN THE TUNNEL—NIGHT SCENE. 





aa ing proportion of 1 in 4000 has not been | deepened in 1866-70 by the city of Chicago 
teal maintained as the city has grown. Up | and is generally open about eight months 
| to 1848 there was nothing in the progress | in the year. The first railroad entering 
: of Chicago to excite special comment, but | the city—the Galena and Chicago Union 

RE in that year was completed the first of | was begun in 1847, So timid were its pro 
: | those lines of communication which so | jectors that they put a clause in their char 





materially aided its advance. <As_ the | ter by which they were authorized to mak 
practical terminus of navigation on the | a turnpike, in case of need, instead of a 
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rein ity: 
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ENTRANCE TO RIVER 
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road. By December 30, 1848, they 

d built just ten miles. From this mod 
eginning has grown the great Chica 
and Northwestern corporation. The 
Vichigan Southern and Michigan Central 
e the earliest rail communication with 


e East. both reaching Chicago in 1852. 
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westerly, and the south branch tirst south 
erly, and then a little south of west. 
Bounded on the north by the short main 
river, on the west by the north-and-south 
portion of the south branch, and on the 
east by the lake, lay—and_ lies—the most 
important business section. Bridges were 





CHICAGO 


In the autumn of 1871 the actualities 
and possibilities of Chicago seemed great 
er than ever before. The loeal census 
gave a total of nearly 350,000 inhabitants. 
Real estate had advanced in an astounding 
manner, and with a rapidity which si- 
lenced croakers and scoffers. 

Beautiful buildings of ‘‘ Athens marble” 

nearly white—rose on all sides, and ad- 
ditions were daily made to their number. 
\ glance at the map will show the situa- 
tion and conformation of the city, not dif- | 
fering greatly at present from what they 
were then. It extends along the lake 
shore, which here runs north and south, 
and of course gives it a long eastern wa- 
ter front. The Chicago River, which 
empties into the lake, forks very near its 


RIVER 


originally built across the river at inter 
vals of two blocks, but the draws were 
frequently open, and great delays ensued, 


|so a tunnel was constructed in 1869 to 


connect the south and west divisions, and 
another in 1871 to connect the north and 
south sides. Many as had been, up to 
1871, the solid and stately buildings erect 
ed, there remained interspersed among 
them many more of the wooden structures 
of former days. Fora great many miles 
the sidewalks too were of wood. In the 


|early days of October, 1871, the city of 


Chicago was as active and bustling as at 
any time in its history. The preceding 


months had been very dry throughout the 
| Northwestern country, and farmers were 
| 


b 
mouth, the north branch extending north- 


complaining; but the city people gener 


ally were hopeful and contented, and, as 


ona ane 


2 awe ed 


has a ee 


eal 


Ra TINS we 
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usual, absorbed in their occupations and 
industries Nothing could have seemed 
more improbable than that a few hours 
would send this vast, strong, resolute pop 
ulation from prosperity to ruin, from hap 
piness to despair Yet on Sunday even 
ing, October &, some one, as the storys 
PoeSs, upset a lighted kerosene lamp in a 
small wooden building in De Koven 
Street, on the west side A gale was 
blowing from the southwest, and in a few 
hours the most terrible conflagration 
known in modern times was fiercely rag 
ing. In the division where it originated 
it burned over 194 aeres, reduced 500 
buildings to ashes, and made 2500 people 
homeless. Crossing to the south division, 



















THE ‘ CRIB,” OR 


it swept over 160 acres, and destroyed 16 
stores, 28 hotels, 60 manufacturing ests 
lishments, and the homes of some 22.0) 
persons. Rushing across the main rive) 
it attacked the north side. In a sho 
time, on an area of 1470 acres, where ha 
been the dwellings of 75,000 people, 6 
stores, and 100 manufactories, there 
left. out of 13.300 buildings, just one, 
residence of Mr. Mahlon Ogden. now t} 
Union Club. The whole area traverse: 
was about three and one-third miles 
These figures will, of course, fail to co: 
vey any true idea of the frightful loss 
but a clearer one might be obtained b 
picturing the destruction of every build 
ing in New York city south of a lin 
drawn from the North to the East River 
at Worth Street. 

Strange to say, and in the face of thi 
heart-rending stories which have been 
told, the writer can not learn of a singel 
life having been lost in the flames. 

The trouble and confusion which 
would result from the destruction of 
deeds and official records can hardly be 
imagined, but presented themselves wit] 
startling force to the mind of a gentle 
man who was hurrying on this dreadful 
night toward his office, in which were 
the books containing what are technic 
ally called ‘‘abstracts” of Chicago ti 

tles, he having been engaged for years 


WATER TOWER. 
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he preparation 
reof Could 
ese books possl 

be saved? A 
end joined him 
d they made 
ic efforts to 


means 


unt 


nd some 
moving these 
reclous folios 
trucks 
successively en 
failed 
and al 


welive 


ived 
ppear, 
ist one teamster 
Vas only con 
the 


wolnting of a re 


by 


yet lled 


volver at his head 


to allow the load 
to be put On. 
There was a race 


vet ween theclerks 
and the 
he truckman 
edged off, 
last of 


flames: 


and 
the 
put 
a block away 
the ofliee, 
The title by which 
a large part of Chi 


the 
books was 
4otl 


from 


cago 1S NOW peace 
fully and ineon 
testably held de 
for 
on the re 

which that 

trueckman felt for the shining barrel and 


pended some 
time 


spect 


the resolute hand which held it. 

Tuesday morning, October 10, 1871, saw 
the population of a great city apparent 
ly ruined and crushed; but then began 
that marvellous exhibition of 
kindness and benevolence for which his 


human 
tory furnishes no parallel, and which 
ought to discomfit the pessinist fora gen 
eration to Money and supplies, 
estimated to aggregate over six millions 


come, 


of dollars, were freely sent to Chicago 
from all over the world. 
shows actual cash receipts of $3,000,000, 
Krom New York city went $975,000; from 
Boston, $416,000: from London, $316,000; 
even from Canton, China, not only 3660 
from the little handful of foreign residents, 
but $550 from the people whom we now eall 
**moon-eyed lepers,” and propose to drive 
from our shores. 
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A report for 1874 | 


A PRIVATE 


RESIDENCE 


If the fire was a remarkable episode in 


| the history of Chicago, what shall be said 


of its rising from the ashes, of the marvel 
lous rebuilding of the city. of the work ot 
only about eight years ¢ It is estimated 
that some $41,000,000 were spent in new 
buildings on the the 


first twelve months after the fire. Chica 


burned district in 


go is the very phlioenix of cities 

As rebuilt, and in the present days of its 
renewed greatness and prosperity, its gen 
eral conformation is about the same as be 
fore. The space bounded on the east by 
the lake, on the north by the main river, 
and on the west by the south branch, con 
tains the principal wholesale business es 
tablishments, exchanges, hotels, and three 
public buildings destined to take high rank 
among the notable ones in this country 
They are the new Post-office, the City 


Hall. and the Court-house. On the south, 








ALDINE SQUARE, 


near the lake shore, and again the 


north side, are two distinet dwelling quar 


on 


ters of a very high class, and calculated 
to astonish all who have not seen them. 
The ample space secured around dwellings 

so rare in Eastern cities—is of itself an 
immense attraction. Of the other quar 
ters of the city no special description need 
be given in this limited space, but to the 
connecting boule- 
round the 
much praise can not be accorded. 
the the 
will soon be able to drive by a rectan 
westward, then north- 
ward, then eastward, to come out on the 
northerly lake shore in the well-known 
Lincoln Park. At inter 
vals he will have passed through oth- 


system of parks and 
whole, too 
Start 


south, one 


vards, extending 


ing at lake side at 


gular course, first 


and pleasant 


er and smaller parks, exhibiting in the 
wealth of beautiful 


season a 


flowers. 
Krom a 


‘erib” out in the lake comes, as 
The 


river has been greatly improved, and the 


] 


s well known, the water supply. 
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orade of the « 
has been vrais 
The latter wo 
has, of cours 
been done at 

tervals, and 

portion — of 

some time avo 
whereby hang 
an interesti 
and 
tale. The vei 


amiableandwo 


veraclo 


thy occupant « 

the position o 
British vice-co) 

sul at a port 
the far East had 
often 
to his American 
fellow- residents 


OXPPesse a 


his great desire 
to visit their 
country, and 
make himself fa 
miliar withsome 
institu 


His ideas 


allie, 
ahi 
bean . 
hy iW) 
it an tions. 
of the West had 


been 


its 
cit 


MN es 
oh 
wy formed 

from a 

of the works ot 

Cooper, and it is 


perusal 


to be feared that 
his interlocutors 
had purposely abstained from disturbing 


his somewhat highly colored expecta 
tions. Finally a furlough came to him, 
and he made ready to carry out his 


cherished plan of a trip home by the 
way of the Pacific Ocean and the United 
States. Introductions were given him to 
trusty practical jokers in San Francisco, 
which he presented, on arrival, with ex- 
pressions of vehement desire to encounter 
Indians and hunt buffaloes. This, he was 
told, would be easy, as both abounded in 
the neighborhood of the Cliff House and 
in the peaceful and prosaic suburb of Oak 
land. An expedition was planned and 
carried out, and the British brother, arm 
ed to the teeth, performed great deeds in 
the encounter with ** practicable” Indians 
and butfaloes—furnished, it was whisper- 
ed, by a theatre and a circus or menagerie. 
Exulting in the praise of his American 
friends, and covered with glory, he de- 
parted for New York and England. His 
fame stood him in good stead at dinners 
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social 


dl other 
ratherings during 

s entire vacation, 
yreceded him on his 
eturn to his post, 
ind made him quite 
his 
No 
\merican could find 


nero among 


ellow-exiles 
t in his heart to dis 
irbit.andall might 
well to 
this day had he only 


ave gone 
ontined himself to 
his character of am 
iteur Leatherstock 
ne, Oneday, how 
ever, a countryman 
f his came to a 
*Yankee” and 
nounced this hero 
Just think of that 
M said he, 
“trving to sell us. 
| 


de 


by Jove! ] never BRIDGE 
heard in all my life, 
vou know, such atrocious stories as he has | fine 


been telling us 


What do vou think he 


tried to make us believe? It is all very | ther 


ari 


Ae 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


AT LINCOLN 


to have shot 
buffaloes. 


> are 


POptbEL LEE 


asetietin 0 ay 


sO 


ad 





many 





PARK, 


no end of Indians and 


Of course, vou know, where 


as there are in San 
Franciscoand New Hamp 
shire and Niagara, and all 
those places, a plucky fel 

low might do that. But 
he has actually tried to 
make us believe the most 
extraordinary story that 
vou have ever heard about 
your country, you know 

He says that he went to a 
place called Chicago, and 
he went todraw some mon 

ey from a bank, and found 
that they had raised it up 
and were moving it. with 
all the fellows inside, you 


know, going on with their 
work! Isav! just fancy 
the cheek of the fellow, 
supposing he could make 
that!” Alas! 
the one true story which 
the poor consul told had 


us believe 


proved his undoing. 
Of the which 
Chicago has made in com 


strides 


merece and manufactures, 
it is difficult to convey any 
idea in words; nor can it 
be conveyed even by in 








spection,except toan experienced observer. 
A large volume might be written about the 
many and diverse industries in which her 
people are engaged, and here but a casual 
glance gan be had at the most important 
and conspicuous. Chicago is an enor 
mous grain market Who has not read 
almost daily allusions in the papers to the 
creat arrivals there and shipments thence 
of this staple ? of a ** blockade” or a ** cor 
ner” in it ¢ of a rise or fall in the price? of 
fortunes made or lost? Yet the business 
shows no very marked ** outward and visi- 
ble signs” of its importance to the tran- 
sient visitor. It is in concentrated and 
compact shape, and managed with admi- 
rable system and skill. In the year 1879 
there were brought into the city, of flour, 
3,370,000 barrels ; of wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
and barley, 122,533,000 bushels. And it 
is curious to learn that all came by rail 
except 36,000 barrels of flour and 339,000 
bushels of grain by the lake, and 42,000 
barrels of flour and 6,479,000 bushels of 
grain by the canal, thus showing what 
the iron roads have done for the city. In 


STONE BRIDGE IN JEFFERSON PARK 
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Wisconsin, Lowa, Mi 
nesota, Nebraska, ai 
Dakota; in Illinois a: 
Missouri, and in th 
young giant of a Stat 
Kansas; away up int 
Red River Valley, an 
away out on the Sant 
Fe trail, beyond t] 
hundredth = meridi: 
on the fertile prai: 
farms which le east ot 
the Mississippi, and o 
new ones in the heart 
of what we used to cal 
the Great American 
Desert — the — farmers 
toiled to raise this great 
import. On all the iro: 
roads the freight trains 
were made up through 
long months to be con 
centrated on the lines 
leading into Chicago 
and to deposit much ot 
their carryings within 
her borders. The latter 
are somewhat curious! 
divided. The Chicago 
and Northwestern Rail 
road, for — instance, 
which brought, in 1879, 
1,300,000 barrels — of 
flour, brought only 7,000,000 bushels of 
corn; while the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy registered only 461,000 barrels of 
flour, but 26,000,000 bushels of corn. 

A glance at the map will show to what 
dimensions has grown the system of roads 
connecting Chicago with the region west 
and north of it, to say nothing of others. 
As previously mentioned, the ten miles 
built toward Elgin in 1847-48 were the 
beginning of the Chicago and Northwest 
ern Railway. Its ramifications now ex 
tend to Milwaukee and Lake Superior; to 
| Minneapolis and St. Paul, and away to 
| Watertown, in Dakota Territory; and to 
| the Missouri at Council Bluffs, opposite 
/Omaha. The Illinois Central extends to 
| Cairo, with a line thence, and practically 
| its own, to New Orleans; also to Dubuque, 
| Iowa, and Sioux City. The Chicago, Rock 

Island, and Pacific gives a lire to Atchi- 
son and Leavenworth, and a second to 
Council Bluffs. The Chicago, Burling- 
/ton, and Quincey extends to Burlington, 
| Council Bluffs again, Plattsmouth, Kear- 
ny Junetion (on the Union Pacific Rail- 
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oad), and other points in Nebraska: to 
with 
or Kansas City and Topeka: 


connection 
and to St. 
Alton has lines 
Over the 
oads just mentioned, and their almost in 
the 
great 

Kastern roads, they make up a body of 


luiney and Louisiana, 


Louis 


The Chieago and 
o Kansas City and St. Louis 
unerable branches, come most of 


ereals. In connection with the 
ines which, hardly thirty vears old, is 
simply a marvel. 

The system, convenience, and speed 
with which business of different kinds ts 
carried on in Chicago must impress all 
ibservers. The use of the telephone is 
far more general and effective than in 
New York. <A merchant 
showed the writer how it had saved him 
na single vear SS000 in money, to say 
The coh 


nection of all the railroads, for instance, 


well-known 


iothing of time and ** worry.” 


vith each other and with their customers 
Is complete ; and then the Chicago wires 
seem to be better conductors than those 
indicators 
would not for the world do there as they 
New York, according to a well 


in some other cities. Stock 
do in 
known wit—‘*go mad and point *Jab 
herwocky,’ as they invariably seem to do 
on an exciting day or during rapid fluc 
Nor tele 
phonists driven to such an aecess of rage 
at the failure of their attempts at com 
munication as to bring upon them the 


tuations.” are the Chicago 


mild request often heard from the main 
otice in) New York, 
do not swear 
through the telephone.” 
In the handling of the 
immense body of grain, 
this little invention, like 
all others for lessening 
labor, comes well to the 
front. 

It is, indeed, strange 
to think that Chicago 
this young inland city 
is the primary market 
for a large part of the 
food supply not only of 
this country, but also of 
Europe. Yetsuchis the 
case, under the working 
of naturat economical 
laws. Our Western do- 
main is so vast, our - 
Western soil so fertile, 
and our Western pop 
ulation so industrious 


** Please 
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and enterprising, that this food can be 
produced there more cheaply than by the 
dwellers in the overcrowded countries of 


the ( ad W orld 


thousand, as in 


Not an Englishman in a 
Cobden’s time, mav vet 
know where Chicago is, but British Par 


liamentarians have been very forcibly re 
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minded that it exists, and ina particularly 
healthy and aggressive condition. The 
one man will soon be called upon to en 
lighten the other nine hundred and nine 
ty-nine, if this indefinitely situated place 
is to settle the price of the loaves con 
sumed by a large percentage of them. 
The British traveller who recently told an 
American friend that the United States 
must surely be split asunder on geograph 
ical lines “* when the Panama Canal sepa- 
rates the North from the South, you 
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LAKE ELEVATORS, 


know.” bore unconscious witness to the 


accuracy of Cobden’s judgment. Could 


anything, however, so tend to make the 


shade of the great free-trader uneasily 
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A FLURRY 


haunt the Houses of Parliament as the | tor ‘‘ D,” 
proposition to ** protect” British agricul- | fashion to call a 
ture by putting an import duty on Amer- | 


ican grain? While this question is be 
ing agitated, the stream of breadstuffs 
again on its mission of sustentation. Re- 
ducing flour to wheat for purposes of eal- 
culation, we find that against 135,089,778 
bushels of grain coming into Chicago in 
1879, 128,237,645 bushels went out. 

To receive such an incoming stream 
are waiting twenty elevators—a term, by- 
the-way, which hardly describes properly 
the great storehouses, of which the “ele 
vating” arrangements are but one feature. 
Their aggregate capacity is 16,840,000 
bushels; individual capacity from 90,000 
to 2,000,000 bushels. They are in differ- 
ent parts of the city, but those at the dis- 
posal of the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincey Railroad give nearly one-third of 
the whole capacity. One of the newest 
of them, Armour Dole and Co.'s eleva- 


IN WHEAT. 


may be taken as what it is the 
‘ representative” ele 


vator. It certainly is a very fine one. 


| and should be seen by all inquiring visit 
jors. It was begun in 1875, is 386 feet 
goes on pouring into Chicago, and out | 


long, 100 feet wide, and 145 feet high, re 


| quired five million feet of lumber in its 


construction, and cost $350,000. One ean 


| easily obtain permission to inspect it, and 
| the superintendent will enlighten his ig 
| norance, or increase and qualify his know] 


edge, as the case may be. He is conducted 
to a little ** 
sion of names again; it is what our Eng 
lish friends eall a ** lift’), and hoisted to 
the top floor. 
ly passing over a shaft, the largest belt in 
the United States, 280 feet in length, and 
eighty inches in width. Below him are 
great scales, and bins sixty feet deep. A 
fine and suggestive dust gradually covers 
his clothes as he listens to the polite cice 
rone, who is telling him that there are 
twenty-six standard Fairbanks scales in 


elevator” (here is this confu 


At one end he sees, swift 
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the building, and that they weigh so ac 
curately that In an aggregate of six car 
loads there was only a shortage of thirty 


pounds between “St. Joe” and Chicago. 
But “look out for the engine when the 
bell rings.” A train has come in below 


full of grain in bulk. Into a car goes a 


creat shute. or nozzle: somebody pulls a 
lever, and, presto! away has gone that 
grain up into a weighing bin, then down 
into another receptacle of profundity and 





EAST SIDE OF STATE 


security. Itdawns on the observer's mind 
that one man’s property is by no means 
kept separate from another man’s. This 
grain is all graded by a State inspector; 
it is ‘‘ weighed in” and ‘‘ weighed out,” 
and all that is needful is that the contents 
of each bin should be homogeneous. But 
here comes another train—empty cars to 


be filled for the East. Men wanted, wit} 
shovels, to laboriously handle the grain 
Not at all. Down comes that shute again 
boards are put across the doorway s of the 
cars, and in one of them after another th: 
grain runs up foot by foot. In less tiny 
than any one would think possible—a fey 
minutes to each car—the train is entirel 
loaded, its doors are closed, and the e1 
gine is drawing it out again, to be delive: 
ed to one of the Eastern trunk lines 





STREET STOCK-YARD. 





These terrible dumb labor-saving in- 
ventions are apparently much more hos- 
tile to the interests of the ‘* laboring-man” 


than all the Chinamen that ever came in ‘ 
through the Golden Gate. Yet the for- 3 
mer have helped provide thousands and i 
thousands of laboring-men not only with ; 
employment, but also with comfortable | 
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THE LUMBER DISTRICT. 


homes, where the Indian held sway less 
than two generations ago, just as the rail 
roads built by the labor of these same Chi 
namen have opened up the great central 
area of the continent, where even more la- 
boring-men may seek and find prosperity. 

It has been previously said that this 
great grain business is in exceedingly com- 
pact shape. It is very difficult for the 
casual observer to gauge either its magni- 
tude or the multiplicity of its details. A 
witty Bostonian used to amuse his friends 
by recitals of his early experiences as a 
clerk on a quiet wharf in that old-fash- 
ioned and conservative city. 

‘I always took a great interest,” said 
he, ‘in old X. People used to look up 
to him, and say he had made over a 
million dollars. I would go and gaze 
through the grated door into his ‘store’ 
(which he used to unlock himself every 
morning), and wonder how he managed 
to make that sum out of five bales of Cal- 
cutta hides, which were all I ever could 
see there.” 
Chicago you see not even one “ original 
package” of the great cereals. Suppose 


But in the business centre of 








that you walk down to 
the Board of Trade Build 
ing just before noon. There isa large 
room, well lighted, and with a species 
of railed tribune near one end. This 
room is quiet enough up to noon; but 
then—well, take the New York Stock 
Exchange when ‘‘the bottom is dropping 
out” of stocks, and a panic is impending, 
multiply the excitement several times, sub- 
stitute the shrillest and hardest voices (like 
those which Dr. Holmes says are the prod 
uct of salt-fish and east winds) for the more 
tempered ones of New York—and even 
then you will not have a fair idea of the 
hour for ‘‘dealing.” Yet there is a very 
pronounced method in all this mid-day 
madness. These apparently crazy people 
are only buying and selling the grain 
which you saw in the elevator. One man 
is the agent for a heavy Liverpool house, 
another is buying for a New York firm, a 
third is one of the representatives of a 
combination of operators who are trying 
wheat as a change from stocks. All the 
world are customers here. To be sure, 
the buyers four and five thousand miles 
away use the click of the telegraphic ar 
mature to attract the attention of the self 
appointed auctioneers, and rap out their 
bids with the Morse instrument. None the 
| less are they as active competitors as if 
| they were in bodily presence clamoring 
for their share of this grand distribution. 
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In due time, and none too soon for 

your ears, Comes one o'clock, and you 
listen in a dazed way to the figures to 
which the day's doings have mounted. 


i 


Seta 


Now you clearly comprehend the splen- 


+ pee 


did facilities afforded in Chicago for such 
business Leaving out all sales for fu- 
ture delivery, and taking only bona fide 
dealings in wheat in the elevators, see how 
A has bought 
A gives B a check, 
A a little piece of paper 
a receipt from 
50.000 bushels 


easily they are managed. 
50,000 bushels of B. 
and B gives 
some elevator for the 
There can be no need 
of sampling, no question about quali 
ty. The State inspection has settled all 
that. The buyer puts the receipt in his 
He will give it to 
the railroad company, and they will car 
But a thought strikes 
His grain is in the elevator of a 
certain road, and is to go out on the line 


‘ pocket, and goes home. 


ry the grain East. 
him. 
of another. He remembers that there is 
' a similar grade in the elevator of the lat 


: ter: a transfer of warrants is made, and 


rm even the shifting of the cars is avoided. 
7 2 It should be mentioned that the charge 
for storage in the elevators is one and a 
quarter cents for the first ten days, and 
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half a cent for each ad 
ditional ten days. 

The vast amount of 
grain shipped Eastwar 
goes to many points 
To Europe, unde 
through bills of lading 
there went enough it 
1879,in conjunction wit! 
meal and provisions, t 
load a steamer of 250 
tons capacity every busi 
ness day in the year 
say a total of 768,15: 
tons, worth not less than 
$45,000,000. The citizens 
of Chicago ar 
| fond of talking 

of the time whe) 
| the improvement 

in the Welland 

{ Canal will be 
\ completed, and 
las they expect 
| large vessels will 

fi be dispatched 

a} from Europe vid 
f | the St. Lawrence 

and the tortuous 
route through 

i Lake Ontario, the 
ik Welland Canal. 

Lake Erie, the De 

troit River, and 
St. Clair Strait, 
tees ~<a? Lake Huron, the 
Straits of Mack 
inaw, and Lake 
Michigan, to the docks of their great city, 


CHICAGO CLUB-HOUSE 


bringing direct importations, and prepared 
to retrace their course deeply laden with 
the produce of the prairies. Without im 
peaching the correctness of these vaticina 
tions, one may fairly doubt whether this 
mode of transportation will ever success 
fully compete in the long-run with that 
by rail or small vessel to the ocean ship 
ping ports. 

During the season when lake naviga 
tion is closed, the railroads furnish the 
only—but ample—means of export from 
Chicago to the East. The ‘‘trunk lines,” 
so called, have 
Northernmost, we 


various ramifications. 

have the Michigan 
Central Railroad, extending from Chica- 
go to Detroit, there connecting with the 
Grand Trunk Railway for Montreal, Port- 
land, and Boston; the Canada Southern 
for Butfalo, and the Great Western of 
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Canada for Suspension Bridge. Next 
comes the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, running south of Lake Erie, 
and direct to Butfalo. Connection be- 
tween Buffalo and Suspension Bridge on 
the one hand, and New York and Boston 
on the other, is had by the four tracks of 
the New York Central, the Boston and 
Albany, and the Hoosae Tunnel route; 
also by the New York, Lake Erie, and 
Western Railway and connections. The 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago, 
and the Pennsylvania railroads, furnish 
a route over the Alleghanies to Philadel- 
phia and New York; and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad gives another to Balti- 


more. Safely and swiftly transported | 


over mountains and through valleys, the 
products of Western toil and Western 
fertility are ultimately deposited in store- 
houses, elevators, and vessels’ holds in 
the limits or the harbors of the Atlantic 


sea-ports so well known to us. Every | 


year the facilities for carrying them are 
developed and improved. 

In the summer season, of course, the 
grain-laden vessels proceed regularly and 


frequently to various points of consump- | 


tion or distribution, thus furnishing an 
even more effective check on the charges 
made by the railroads for transportation 
than is supplied by the competition be- 
tween those roads themselves. 


Among the great interests of Chicago | 


the business in pine lumber occupies a 
prominent place. How necessary this ar- 
ticle is in the building up of the West he 
knows well who has traversed it. The 
thousands of incomers who are filling up 
the habitable belt which girds the conti- 
nent must be sheltered. Few are con- 
tented, as was the Colorado shepherd, 
with a cave, and the tent and ‘* dug-out” 
can not long satisfy the men who see fu- 
ture Chicagoes in even the ‘‘air towns” 
found at the termini of constructed track 
on the railroads. Almost before the town 
lots are staked out, and the pretentious 
name has grown familiar in the mouths 
of the pioneers, timber must be had for 
those terribly ugly buildings, in which the 
modest gable ends on the street are mask- 
ed by those odious square board fronts. 
Everything new is of wood, and it is 
only after the fate of the town, be it to 
‘*boom” or ‘‘ bust,” has been decided, that 
the brick-kiln or the quarry may be safe- 
ly brought into play. What a market 
for lumber, therefore, this admirably sit- 
Vor. LXI.—No. 365.—47 
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uated city can command may be readily 
seen. 

This business is one of the most inter 
esting in the world. Its genesis is among 
the great forests and in the purest of air. 
Its mere mention calls up fascinating sug 
gestions of the resinous odors of the foot 
hills, of the ring of the axe in the crisp 
winter air, of the snow-laden trees, of the 
creat logs plunging over the falls, or float 
ing peaceably in rafts down the rivers. It 
is healthy, wholesome, cleanly, satisfacto 
ry throughout, and it has helped make 
our metropolis. 

At the head of the Western States which 
| produce pine lumber stand Michigan and 
Wisconsin, and the map will show how 
superbly they are situated as regards wa 
ter communication, and what a conven 
ient and natural destination Chicago af 
| fords for their laden vessels. There were 
very few lumber-yards in existence here 
up to 1846; there was a strong movement 
in the trade in 1853; in 1859 the first lum 
ber exchange was established ; after the 
fire of 1871 an enormous demand was, of 
course, created: in 1880—but we must not 
anticipate. 

It will be seen that Lake Michigan has 
| the State of the same name at its east, its 
north, and partly at its west side, and 
Wisconsin also at the west. In these are 


the great forests. Deep bays and rivers 
penetrate into their heart, and such melo- 
diously named towns as Muskegon, Man 


istee, Menominee, and Oconto afford ship 
ping points. By sailing vessels and steam- 
ers the lumber is brought to Chicago. In 
this business are employed over 880,000,000 


(several times the aggregate capital of all 
the city banks), and between 7000 and 
10,000 men; and the arrangements for its 
transaction are as efficacious as they are 
; compact and convenient. Just at the 
junction of the north and south branches 
of the Chicago River are the Lumber Ex 
change and the offices of many of the 
large dealers. Of dock frontage devoted 
to lumber there are twelve miles. Some 
of these docks are on the lake, but what 
is called the *‘ Twenty-second Street dis 
trict” attracts the visitor’s attention most 
forcibly. From the top of one of the 
neighboring elevators can be seen the 
south branch dragging its sluggish length 
through what twenty years ago was bare 
| and useless prairie ground. Now it is 
| laid out methodically in lots, each of 100 
| feet front and 244 feet depth, with a rail- 
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road track on one side, and on the other a 
ship-canal from the river, and of the same 
depth. These railroad tracks are connect- 
ed with each other, and with all the roads 
leading out of the city, by the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy Railroad. Here 
planing-mills also abound. 

Those who know what a profit is repre- 
sented by even a small saving in the mat- 
ters of transportation and handling will 
readily appreciate the advantage of the 
Chicago system. The owner or consignee 
of a cargo of lumber directs the vessel to 
his yard, and then rings the bell of his tel- 


ville, Santa Fe, and Salt Lake City, but 
tell it not in New England—for Connect 
cut as well. 

Another enterprise which has brought 
wealth to Chicago is the stock business 
It is of vast importance and of astound 


ling dimensions. The Union Stock- Yards 


ephone. From perhaps five miles away | 


comes the answer, ** Well 2” 
‘*T have sent you the with —— 
thousand feet. Please be ready for it.” 
‘All right.” 
That is all. This lumber goes out of 
the vessel within one hundred feet of the 
rails on which it will ultimately go to its 


are situated near the southern limit of th: 
city, and surpass anything of the kind 
elsewhere. Hither came, in 1879, 1,216,000 
head of cattle, 6,539,000 hogs, 325,000 sheep 
Did we not call Cincinnati ** Porkopolis 
for many years? If this name be sup 
posed to indicate a precedence in the dis 
posal of the useful but not ornamental an 
imal from which it is taken, it ought to be 
abandoned, for in the season from Novem 


| ber 1, 1878, to Mareh 1, 1879, Cincinnati 


purchaser. After sales have been made, | 


the telephone again bespeaks the number 
of cars wanted from each road by which 


lington, and Quiney Railroad, which runs 


packed 623,584, and Chicago 2,943,115. 
The stock-yards are useful and of great 
value to the trade and the city. The writ 
er walked through lanes dividing up some 
twelve acres of dressed pork belonging to 
one firm, and standing higher than his 


| head. He turned, however, with relief 
the lumber is to be dispatched. They are | 
delivered in a train to the Chicago, Bur- | 


them into the yard about sunset, takes | 
them out loaded in due time, and switches | 


them methodically off to their own tracks. 

In the attempt to give an idea of the 
extent of the Chicago lumber trade at the 
present time, figures again delude and dis- 
satisfy. It is easy to say that the city 
handled in 1852 148,000,000 feet; in 1872, 
1,184,000,000 feet: in 1879, 1,500,000,000 
feet—the last figures representing nearly 


one-third of the entire manufacture of | 


the Northwest: but ‘‘ millions’ convey 
no startling idea to the layman's mind. 
It may help a little, however, to mention 
that to bring this lumber into the city 
would require average arrivals of thirty 
eargoes per day for two hundred days, 
each containing a quarter of a million 
feet; or that if a number of canal-boats, 
each containing one-eighth of a million 
feet, were loaded with the importation of 


they would reach, touching end to end, 
from Albany to Rochester—three hundred 
miles. 

In early days doors, sashes, and blinds 
were shipped from the East to the little 
town at Fort Dearborn. Nous avons 


change tout cela, and with a vengeance! | 


The writer saw the cars, at a large Chicago 
factory, loading not only for Denver, Lead- 


and satisfaction, to the one wsthetie oasis 
in this desert of the practical and the re 
pulsive—a beautiful colly dog, which ran 
beside his master, looking up into his face 
with almost human intelligence, and then, 
darting to the head of a fugitive column 
of sheep, turned them in an instant. 

“Tf he slips up in turning them, he'll 
just lie down and cry,” remarked a by- 
stander. 

Cattle, hogs, and sheep must undoubt- 
edly be transported, and ultimately slaugh- 
tered; none the less is the whole business 
a most unpleasant one, destitute of all sem- 
| blance of picturesqueness, and tainted with 


ties and philanthropic individuals through- 


| cruelty and brutality. The various socie- 


| out the country who have so nobly cham- 





pioned the cause of dumb animals have 
done much to lessen the sufferings of the 
many thousands of them brought in the 
course of the year to these great stock- 


| yards; but very much still remains to be 
| done. 
1879, and placed in line in the Erie Canal, | 


A very important and interesting indus- 
| try in Chicago is the manufacture of all 
| things pertaining to the fittings of rail- 
ways, and of other articles which can be 
made by the same machinery. In exam- 
ining a colossal and most complete estab- 
lishment of this class one may learn a cu- 
rious and striking fact in connection with 
| the changes in international trade. It 
| has been paraded for years, as an instance 
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of the progress of England in the mechan- 
ical arts, that she could import cotton from 
India, make it into cloth, and, sending 
that cloth back to India, undersell the Hin- 
doos themselves. That the United States 
can prove terribly dangerous competitors 


in manufacturing as well as producing | 

is a fact which has only lately begun to | 
dawn on the mind of John Bull. What 
a shock it must be to him to learn that this | 
obseure place, Chicago (for which he must 
hunt in one of those cheerful collections | 
of maps where the United States are put 
after the South-sea Islands), has had the 
impertinence to treat him just as he has | 
been boasting of being able to treat the 
dark-skinned inhabitants of the land of 
the Moguls and the Rajahs! The estab- 
lishment just mentioned buys tin plates in 
England, has them sent not only across 
the Atlantic, but also a thousand miles 
inland, makes them up into ware, sends 
that ware over the same route again, and 
undersells the Birmingham dealers in 
their own home! 

There are other manufactures far too 
numerous to mention. There is an estab- 
lishment for making soap, double the size | 
of any in Europe, and probably the largest | 
in the world, which sends its product over 
the entire globe. There are five iron and | 
steel works; manufactories of carriages; 
great breweries; agricultural implement 
works; and very many other industrial | 
establishments. No one ean visit Chicago | 
without being strongly impressed with 
the curious reversal, growing more mark- 
ed every day, of the old order of things. 
To what extent the city will ultimately 
supply the rest of the country and the | 
world with the articles formerly furnished | 
by them to her it is quite impossible to 
predict. 

The shops are large, and contain ex- | 
tensive and varied stocks. Goods are re- 
ceived from Europe in bond, paying duty 
at the local custom-house. The declared 
value of the articles imported during 
1879 was $4,021,543. Among them were | 
$2,000,000 worth of dry - goods; $290,000 
worth of tin plates; $172,000 worth of | 
chemicals; $184,000 worth of salt and salt- | 
petre; and (rather remarkable) $124,000 | 
worth of ‘musical merchandise.” The | 
aggregate duties paid in that year were 
$1,807,053. 

It should be mentioned that Chicago is 
at present enjoying her full share of the 
prosperity which has come to the cdun- 





| 


| 
| 
| 





try, and that her citizens are in that state 


| of relief and elation which is the natural 


sequence of years of struggle and depres 
sion. There is every evidence, however, 
that she has made, and will continue to 
make, solid and substantial progress. Real 
estate has greatly improved in value ; 
money seems plenty and easy; and ac- 
cording to trustworthy local accounts, 
people desiring to be mortgagees are more 
plentiful than mortgagors—quite a differ 
ent state of affairs from what obtained 
some years ago. 

Churches, institutions of learning, and 
librariesabound. Atthe head of the Pub- 
lic Library is the well-known expert Mr. 
W.F. Poole, formerly of the Boston Athe- 
neum. Music is much cultivated; and 
the organ recitals of Mr. Eddy are famed 
throughout the country. Besides the Ili 
nois Humane Society, there are similar or- 
ganizations for the prevention of cruelty 
to children and the suppression of vice. 
The Chicago Literary Club is a most use- 
ful and interesting institution. It holds 
regular meetings, at which papers, often 
learned and abstruse, are read and dis 
cussed. One of its members, Mr. E. G. 
Mason, has occupied the time which he 
could spare from active professional life 
in some keen and most valuable research 
es into the history of the old French set- 


| tlement at Kaskaskia, Illinois, running 


back into the seventeenth century. This 
praiseworthy work will be sure to be of 
great antiquarian value. The undertaking 
by busy citizens of work of this kind, the in 
terest taken in the Historical Society, the 
large and increasing demand for books, 
and the collection of pictures and works 
of art, are notable and gratifying signs of 
the times. They show not only that prog- 
ress in culture which comes with years, 
but an exceptional movement in that di- 
rection, due to the growing conviction 
among the men who have built up the 
city and their own fortunes at the same 


| time that they will live longer and hap- 


pier lives if they devote more of their time 


| than in days past to other than mere ma- 


terial interests. 

It is pleasant to add, in bringing this 
brief and inadequate sketch to its close, 
that Chicago is a patriotic city. The na- 
tional pulse beats strongly in her arte- 
ries; she has sent not a few ardent patriots 
to direct the affairs of state, and the blood 
of her brave soldiers has been shed on 
many a hard-fought field. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
‘YE ARE WELCOME, GLENOGIE.”’ 
\V HEN, after nearly three months of 


vlowing summer weather, the hea- 
vens begin to look as if they meditated re- 
venge; when, ina dead calm, a darkening 
gloom appears behind the further hills, 
and slight puffs of wind come down ver- 
tically, spreading themselves out on the 
glassy water; when the air is sultry, and 
an oceasional low rumble is heard, and 
the sun looks white—then the reader of 
these pages raay thank his stars that he is 
not in Loch Hourn. And yet it was not 
altogether our fault that we were nearly 
caught in this dangerous cup among the 
hills. We had lain in these silent and 
beautiful waters for two or three days, 
partly because of the exceeding loveliness 
of the place, partly because we had to al- 
low Angus time to get up to Isle Ornsay, 
but chiefly because we had not the option 
of leaving. To get through the narrow 
and shallow channel by which we had en- 
tered we wanted both wind and tide in our 
favor; and there was searcely a breath of 
air during the long, peaceful, shining days. 
At length, when our sovereign mistress 
made sure that the young doctor must be 
waiting for us at Isle Ornsay, she informed 
Captain John that he must get us out of 
this place somehow. 
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***Deed, I not sorry at all.” said Joh 
of Skye, who had never ceased to repr 
sent to us that, in the event of bad wea 
ther coming on, we should find ourselves 
in the lion’s jaws. 

Well, on the afternoon of the third 
day, it became very obvious that son 
thing serious was about to happen 
Clouds began to bank up behind the 
mountains that overhung the upper 
reaches of the loch, and an intense pur 
ple gloom gradually spread along those 
sombre hills—all the more intense that 
the little island in front of us, crossing 
the loch, burned in the sunlight a vivid 
strip of green. Then little puffs of wind 
fell here and there on the blue water, 
and broadened out in a silvery gray. 
We noticed that all the men were on 
deck. 

As the strange darkness of the loch in 
creased, as these vast mountains over- 
hanging the inner cup of the loch grew 
more and more awful in the gloom, we 
began to understand why the Celtie ima 
gination had called this place the Lake of 
Hell. Captain John kept walking up and 
down somewhat anxiously, and occasion 
ally looking at his watch. The question 
was whether we should get enough wind 
to take us through the narrows before the 
tide turned. In the mean time mainsail 
and jib were set, and the anchor hove 
short. 

At last the welcome flapping and creak- 
ing and rattling of blocks. What al 
though this brisk breeze came dead in our 
teeth? John of Skye, as he called all 
hands to the windlass, gave us to under- 
stand that he would rather beat through 
the neck of a bottle than lie in Loch 
Hourn that night. 

And it was an exciting piece of business 
when we got further down the loch, and 
approached this narrow passage. On the 
one side sharp and sheer rocks; on the oth- 
er, Shallow banks that shone through the 
water; behind us the awful gloom of gath- 
ering thunder, ahead of us a breeze that 
came tearing down from the hills in the 
most puzzling and varying squalls. With 
a steady wind it would have been bad 
enough to beat through those narrows; 
but this wind kept shifting about anyhow. 
Sharp was the word indeed. It was a 
question of seconds as we sheered away 
from the rocks on the one side, or from 
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the shoals on the other. And then, amidst | 


it all, a sudden cry from the women, 

* John! John!” 

John of Skye knows his business too 
well to attend to the squealing of women. 

‘*Ready about!” he roars; and all hands 
are at the sheets, and even Master Fred is 
eaning over the bows to watch the shal 
lowness of the water. 

‘John! John!” the women ery. 

‘* Haul up the main tack, Hector! Ay, 
that “ll do. 

But this starboard tack isa little bit long- 
er, and John manages to cast an impa- 
tient glance behind him. The sailor's eye 
in an instant detects that distant object. 
What is it?) Why, surely some one in 


Ready about, boys!” 


his coat off to help; and the men have 
got plenty of anchor-chain on deck, to let 
go the anchor if necessary; and then 
again begins that manceuvring between 
the shallows and the rocks. What is this 
new sense of completeness—of added life 





| 


. . . | 
the stern of a rowing-boat, standing up | 


and violently waving a white handker 
chief, and two men pulling like mad crea 
tures. 

“John! John! Don’t you see it is An- 
gus Sutherland!” cries the older woman, 
pitifully. 

By this time we are going bang on to 
a sand-bank; and the men, standing by 
the sheets, are amazed that the skipper 
does not put his helm down. Instead of 
that—and all this happens in an instant 

he eases the helm up, and the bows of 
the yacht fall away from the wind, and 
just clear the bank. Hector of Moidart 
jumps to the main-sheet and slacks it out, 
and then, behold! the White Dove is run- 
ning free, and there is a sudden silence on 
board. 

‘Why, he must have come over from 
the Caledonian Canal!” says Queen Ti- 
tania, in great excitement. ‘‘Oh, how 
glad Il am!” 

But John of Skye takes advantage of 
this breathing space to have another 
glance at his wateh. 

‘*We'll maybe beat the tide yet,” he 
says, confidently. 

And who is this who comes joyously 


clambering up, and hauls his portman- | 
teau after him, and throws a couple of | 


half-crowns into the bottom of the black 
boat ? 

‘*Oh, Angus,” his hostess cries to him, 
‘*you will shake hands with us all after- 


ward. Wearein adreadful strait. Nev- | 


er mind us—help John if you can.” 
Meanwhile Captain John has again put 


the nose of the White Dove at these peril- | 


ous narrows; and the young doctor—per- 


haps glad enough to escape embarrass- | 


ment among all this clamor—has thrown 


| them laughs. 


of briskness and gladness? Why do 
the men seem more alert ? and why this 
cheeriness in Captain John’s shouted com 
mands? The women are no longer afraid 
of either banks or shoals; they rather en- 
joy the danger; when John seems deter- 
mined to run the yacht through a mass of 
conglomerate, they know that with the 
precision of clock-work she will be off on 
the other tack; and they are laughing at 
these narrow escapes. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that only one of 
Mary Avon is somewhat 
silent, and she holds her friend’s hand 
tight. 

Tide or no tide, we get through the 
narrow channel at last; and every one 
breathes more freely when we are in the 
open. But we are still far from being 
out of Loch Hourn; and now the mount- 
ains in the south, too—one of them ap- 
parently an extinct voleano—have grown 
black as thunder; and the wind that 
comes down from them in jerks and 
squalls threatens to plunge our bulwarks 
under water. How the White Dove flees 
away from this gathering gloom! Once 
or twice we hear behind us a roar, and 
turning we can see a specially heavy 
squall tearing across the loch; but here 
with us the wind continues to keep a little 
more steady, and we go bowling along 


at a welcome pace. Angus Sutherland 





comes aft, puts on his coat, and makes his 
formal entry into our society. 

‘You have just got out in time,” says 
he, laughing somewhat nervously, to his 
‘*There will be a wild night in 
Loch Hourn to-night.” 

‘* And the beautiful calm we have had 
in there!’ she says. ‘‘ We were begin- 
ning to think that Loch Hourn was Fairy- 
land.” 

‘ Look!” he said. 


hostess. 





And indeed the spectacle behind us was 
| of a nature to make us thankful that we 
| had slipped out of the lion’s jaws. The 
| waters of the loch were being torn into 
| spindrift by the squalls; and the black 
| clouds overhead were being dragged into 
| shreds as if by invisible hands; and in the 
| hollows below appeared a darkness as if 
| night had come on prematurely. And 
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still the White Dove flew and flew, as if | 
she knew of the danger behind her; and | 


by-and-by we were plunging and racing 
across the Sound of Sleat. We had seen 
the last of Loch Hourn. 

The clear golden ray of Isle Ornsay 
light-house was shining through the dusk 
as we made in for the sheltered harbor. 
We had run the dozen miles or so in a lit- 
tle over the hour; and now dinner-time 
had arrived; and we were not sorry to be 
in comparatively smooth water. The men 
were sent ashore with some telegram—the 
sending off of which was the main object 


of our running in here; and then Master | 


Fred’s bell summoned us below from the 
wild and windy night. 

How rich and warm and cheerful was 
this friendly glow of the candles, and how 
compact the table seemed now, with the 
vacant space filled at last! And every 
one appeared to be talking hard, in order 
to show that Angus Sutherland’s return 
was a quite ordinary and familiar thing; 
and the Laird was making his jokes, and 


the young doctor telling his hostess how | 


he had been sending telegrams here and 
there until he had learned of the White 
Dove having been seen going in to Loch 
Hourn. Even Miss Avon, though she 
said but little, shared in this general ex- 
citement and pleasure. We could hear 
her soft laughter from time to time. But 
her eyes were kept away from the corner 
where Angus Sutherland sat. 

‘* Well, you are lucky people,” said he. 
“Tf you had missed getting out of that 
hole by half an hour, you might have 
been shut up in it a fortnight. I believe 
a regular gale from the south has begun.” 

‘*Tt is you who have brought it, then,” 
said his hostess. ‘‘ You are the stormy 
petrel. And you did your best to make us 
miss the tide.” 

‘I think we shall have some sailing 
now,” said he, rubbing his hands in great 
delight—he pretends to be thinking only 
of the yacht. ‘‘John talks of going on 
to-night, so as to slip through the Kyle 
Rhea Narrows with the first of the flood 
tide in the morning.” 

‘Going out to-night!” she exclaimed. 
‘Ts it you who have put that madness 
into his head? It must be pitch-dark al- 
ready. Anda gale blowing!” 

‘Oh no,” he said, laughing. ‘‘ There 
is not much of a gale. And it can not be 
very dark, with the moon behind the 
clouds.” 





Here a noise above told us the men had 
come back from the small village. They 
brought a telegram, too, but it was of no 
consequence. Presently—in fact, as soon 
as he decently could—Angus left the din 
ner table, and went on deck. He had 
scarcely dared to glance at the pale, sensi 
tive face opposite him. 

By-and-by Queen Titania said, solemnly, 

** Listen !” 

There was no doubt about it; the men 
were weighing anchor. 

‘*That madman,” said she, ‘‘has_ per 
suaded Captain John to go to sea again 
at this time of night!” 

‘It was Captain John’s own wish. He 
wishes to catch the tide in the morning,’ 
observed Miss Avon, with her eyes cast 
down. 

‘That's right, my lass,” said the Laird 
‘* Speak up for them who are absent. But, 
indeed, I think I will go on deck myself 
now, to see what’s going on.” 

We all went on deck, and there and 
then unanimously passed a vote of ap 
proval on Captain John’s proceedings, for 
the wind had moderated very consider 
ably; and there was a pale suffused light 
telling of the moon being somewhere be 
hind the fleecy clouds in the southeast. 
With much content we perceived that the 
White Dove was already moving out of 
the dark little harbor. We heard the 
rush of the sea outside without much 
concern. 

It was a pleasant sailing night after all 
When we had stolen by the glare of the 
solitary light-house, and got into the open, 
we found there was no very heavy sea 
running, while there was a steady, serv- 
iceable breeze from the south. There was 
moonlight abroad, too, though the moon 
was mostly invisible behind the thin drift- 
ing clouds. The women, wrapped up, 
sat hand in hand, and chatted to each oth- 
er; the doctor was at the tiller; the Laird 
was taking an occasional turn up and 
down, sometimes pausing to challenge 
general attention by some profound re- 
mark. 

And very soon we began to perceive 
that Angus Sutherland had by some in- 
scrutable means got into the Laird’s good 
graces in a most marked degree. 





Denny- 


mains, on this particular night, as we 
sailed away northward, was quite compli- 
mentary about the march of modern sci- 
ence, and the service done to humanity 
| by scientific men. 


He had not even an 








inicntisan 

















ill word for the Vestiges of Creation. 
He went the length of saying that he was 
not scholar enough to deny that there 
might be various ways of interpreting the 
terms of the Mosaic chronology, and ex- 
pressed a great interest in the terribly re- 


mote people who must have lived in the | 


lake-dwellings. 

‘Oh, don’t you believe that,” said our 
steersman, good-naturedly. ‘* The scien- 
tifics are only humbugging the public 
about those lake-dwellings. They were 
only the bath-houses and wash-houses of 
a comparatively modern and civilized 
race, just as you see them now on the 


Lake of a Thousand Islands, and at the | 


mouths of the Amazon, and even on the 
Rhine. Surely you know the bath-houses 
built on piles on the Rhine ?” 

‘* Dear me!” said the Laird, ‘‘ that is ex- 
tremely interesting. It is a novel view— 
a most novel view. But then the remains 

what of the remains ? The earthen cups 
and platters: they must have belonged to 
a very preemitive race ?” 

‘*Nota bit,” said the profound scientific 
authority, with alaugh. ‘‘They were the 
things the children amused themselves 
with when their nurses took them down 
there to be out of the heat and the dust. 
They were a very advanced race indeed. 
Even the children could make earthen 
cups and saucers, while the children now- 
adays can only make mud pies.” 

‘*Don’t believe him, sir,” their hostess 
called out; ‘‘he is only making a fool of 
us all.” 

‘Ay, but there’s something in it— 
there’s something in it,” said the Laird, 
seriously; and he took a step or two up 
and down the deck in deep meditation. 
‘*There’s something in it. It’s plausible. 
If it is not sound, it is an argument. It 
would be a good stick to break over an 
ignorant man’s head.” 

Suddenly the Laird began to laugh 
aloud, 

‘Bless me,” said he, ‘‘if I could only 
inveigle Johnny Guthrie into an argu- 
ment about that! I would give it him! I 
would give it him!” 

This was a shocking revelation. What 
had come over the Laird’s conscience, that 
he actually proposed to inveigle a poor 
man into a controversy, and then to hit 


him over the head with a sophistical ar- | 


gument? We could not have believed it. 
And here he was laughing and chuckling 
to himself over that shameful scheme. 
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| QOurattention, however, was at this mo- 


ment suddenly drawn away from moral 
questions. The rapidly driving clouds 
just over the wild mountains of Loch 
| Hourn parted, and the moon glared out 
| on the tumbling waves. But what a cu 
rious moon it was !—pale and watery, with 
| a white halo around it, and with another 
faintly colored halo outside that again 
whenever the slight and vapory clouds 
| crossed. John of Skye came aft. 

‘*T not like the look of that moon,” said 
| John of Skye to the doctor, but in an 
| under-tone so that the women should not 
| hear. 

‘‘Nor I either,” said the other, in an 
equally low voice. ‘*Do you think we 
| are going to have the equinoctials, John ?” 
| “Oh no, not yet. It not the time for 
| the equinoctials yet.” 
| And as we crept on through the night 
|} now and again, from amid the wild and 
| Stormy clouds above Loch Hourn, the wan 
| moon still shone out; and then we saw 
| something of the silent shores we were 
| passing, and of the awful mountains over 

head, stretching far into the darkness of 
the skies. Then preparations were made 
| for coming to anchor; and by-and-by the 
| White Dove was brought round to the 
| wind. We were in a bay—if bay it could 
| be called—just south of Kyle Rhea Nar 
rows. There was nothing visible along 
the pale moon-lit shore. 
| ‘*This is a very open place to anchor 
in, John,” our young doctor ventured to 
remark. 

‘* But it iss a good holding ground; and 
we will be away early in the morning 
whatever.” 

And so, when the anchor was swung 
out, and quiet restored over the vessel, 
we proceeded to get below. There were 
1 great many things to be handed down, 
and a careful search had to be made that 
nothing was forgotten: we did not want 
to find soaked shawls or books lying on 
the deck in the morning. But at length 
all this was settled too, and we were as- 
sembled once more in the saloon. 

We were assembled—all but two. 

‘Where is Miss Mary ?” said the Laird, 
cheerfully: he was always the first to miss 
his companion. 
| ‘* Perhaps she is in her cabin,” said his 


as 





| hostess, somewhat nervously. 

‘‘And your young doctor—why does 
| he not come down and have his glass of 
| toddy like a man?” said the Laird, get- 


) 
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ting his own tumbler. ‘* The young men | them; and will anybody tell me there is 
nowadays are just as frightened as chil- | any harm in a glass of good Scotch whis- 
dren, What with their chemistry, and | key ?” 
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their tubes, and their percentages of al- She does not answer; she looks some- 
cohol—there was none of that nonsense | what preoccupied and anxious. 

when I was a young man. People took; ‘‘ Ay, ay,” continues the Laird, reach- 
what they liked, so long as it agreed with | ing over for the sugar; ‘‘if people would 
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only stop there, there is nothing in the 
world makes such an excellent night-cap 
as a single glass of good Scotch whiskey. 
Now, ma’am, I will just beg you to try 
half a glass of my brewing.” 

She pays no attention to him. For, 
first of all, she now hears a light step on 
the companionway, and then the door of 


the ladies’ cabin is opened, and shut again. | all those qualities which had gained for 
| him something more than our esteem 

| qualities especially valuable on board ship 
There is a strange look on his face—not | 


Then a heavy step on the companionway, 
and Dr, Sutherland comes into the saloon. 


of dejection; but he tries to be very reti- 


ger in handing a knife to the Laird for 
the cutting of a lemon. 

‘“Where is Mary, Angus?” said 
hostess, looking at him. 

‘She has gone into your cabin,” said 
he, looking up with a sort of wistful ap 
peal in his eyes. As plainly as possible 
they said, ‘* Won’t you go to her ?” 

The unspoken request was instantly an 
swered; she got up and quietly left the 
saloon. 

‘*Come, lad,” said the Laird. ‘‘Are ye 
afraid to try a glass of Scotch whiskey ? 
not wholesome: and you a Scotchman 
Take a glass, man!” 

‘*Twelve, if you like,” 
laughing ; 


too. 
said the doctor, 
‘*but one will do for my pur- 
pose. 
sir; Lam going to propose a toast. 
a good old custom.” 

This was a proposal after the Laird’s 
own heart. He insisted on the women 
being summoned; and they came. 
took no notice that Mary Avon was rose- 
red, and downeast of face, and that the 
elder woman held her hand tightly, and 
had obviously been crying a little bit— 
not tears of sorrow. When they were 
seated, he handed each a glass. Then he 
called for silence, waiting to hear our doc- 
tor make a proper and courtly speech about 
his hostess, or about the White Dove, or 
John of Skye, or anything. 

But what must have been the Laird’s 
surprise when he found that it was his 
own health that was being proposed ! 
And that not in the manner of the form- 
al oratory that the Laird admired, but in 
a very simple and straightforward speech 
that had just a touch of personal and ear- 
nest feeling in it. 
spoke of the long days and nights we had 
spent together, far away from human 
ken; and how intimately associated peo- 


It is 
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his | 
| together to make fun of me—eh ? 


| Homesh o’ this boat ? 
You chemical men know too much: it is | 


I'm going to follow your example, | 


| 
| 
| warmly. 
He | 


For the young doctor | 


fod 


| ple became on board ship; and how thor- 
oughly one could learn to know and love 
a particular character 
brought into relationship. 
| And he said that friendships thus formed 
in a week or a month might last for a 
lifetime. And he could not say much, 
before the very face of the Laird, about 


through 


close 


being 
such 


good-humor, patience, courtesy, light- 


| heartedness 
cent and modest, and is inordinately ea- | 


‘Bless me!” cried the Laird, interrupt- 
ing the speaker, in defiance of ali the laws 
that govern public oratory, ** | maun stop 
this—I maun stop this. Are ye all come 
Have 
have a care!” 

He looked round threateningly, and his 
eye lehted 
Mary Avon. 

‘That said he; ‘‘and I 
thought her a friend of mine; and she 
has come to make a fool of me like the 
rest?) And so ye want to make me the 
Well, I may be a 
foolish old man; but my eyes are open. 
I know what is going on. 


a care 
with a darker warning on 


lass too,” 


Come here, 
my lass, until I tell ye something.” 

Mary Avon went and took the seat next 
him, and he put his hand gently on her 
shoulder. ° 

‘Young people will have their laugh 
and their joke,” said he. 

‘‘It was no joke at all,” said she, 


*Whisht, now. I say young people 
will have their laugh and their joke ata 
foolish old man; and who is to prevent 
|them? Not me. But Ill tell ye what: 
| ye may have your sport of me, on one 
| condition.” 
| He patted her once or twice on the 
shoulder, just as if she was a child. 

‘And the condition is this, my lass— 
that ye have the wedding at Denny- 
mains.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE EQUINOCTIALS AT LAST. 


THERE was no dreaming of weddings 
at Denny-mains, or elsewhere, for some 
of us that night. It had been blowing 
pretty hard when we turned in; but to- 
| ward two or three o’clock the wind in- 
| creased to half a gale, while heavy show- 
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ers kept rattling along the decks. Then 
there were other sounds. One of the men 
was heard to clamber up the iron ladder 
of the forecastle; and as soon as he had 


| how the wind howled! 





Ordinarily the 


| sound was a low, moaning bass—even low 


put his head out, his contented exclama- | 


Then 


he came below, and roused his compan 


tion was, ** Oh, ferry well; goon!” 


| ging and the cross-trees. 


ions; presently there was a loud commo- | 


tion on deck. 
doctor. 
dressing in his little state-room; then 


wind was knocking about the White Dove 
considerably ; then groping his way up the 
For some time there 
was a fine turmoil going on above. An- 
other anchor was thrown out. 
and dingey were brought inon deck. Al] 
the sky-lights were fastened down, and 
the tarpaulins put over. Then a woman’s 
voice: 


dark companion. 


Angus!” 

The doctor came tumbling down the 
companion. By this time we had got a 
candle lit in the saloon. 

‘“What is it?” was heard 
partly opened door of the ladies’ cabin. 

‘Nothing at all. 
sprung up.” 

‘**Mary says you must 
Never mind what it is. 
go on deck again.” 

‘Very well.” 

He came into the saloon—all wet and 
dripping, but exceedingly pleased to have 
been thus thought of—and then he said, 
in a tragic whisper, 

** We are in for it at last.” 

‘*The equinoctials ?” 

““Yes.”’ 

So we turned in again, leaving the 
White Dove to haul and strain at her ca- 
bles all through the night—swaying, pitch- 
ing, groaning, creaking, as if she would 
throw herself free of her anchors alto- 
gether, and sweep away over to Glenelg. 

Then, in the early morning, the gale had 
apparently increased. While the women- 
folk remained in their cabin, the others 
of us adventured up the companionway, 
and had a look out. It was not a cheer- 
ful sight. All around, the green sea was 
being torn along by the heavy wind; the 
white crest of the waves being whirled up 
in smoke; the surge springing high on 
the rocks over by Glenelg; the sky almost 
black overhead ; the mountains that ought 
to have been quite near us invisible be- 
hind the flying mists of the rain. Then 


“Angus! 


stay 
You are not to 


below. 


This was enough for our | 
One could hear him rapidly | 


er than the sound of the waves; but then 
again it would increase and rise into 4 
shrill whistle, mostly heard, one would 
have said, from about the standing rig 
But our obser 
vation of these phenomena was brief, in 
termittent, and somewhat ignominious 
We had to huddle in the companionway 


| like jacks-in-the-box, for the ineautiously 
staggering through the saloon—for the | 


protruded head was liable to be hit by a 


| blast of rain that came along like a charge 


| of No. 6 shot. 


Then we tumbled below 
for breakfast, and the scared women-folk 


| made their appearance. 


The gig | 


‘The equinoctials, Angus ?” said Queen 
Titania, with some solemnity of face. 

‘Oh, I suppose so,” said he, cheerfully. 

‘Well, I have been through them two 
or three times before,” said she, ‘* but nev- 
er in an exposed place like this.” 

‘We shall fight through it first-rate,” 
said he—and you should have seen Mary 


| Avon’s eyes; she was clearly convinced 


from the | 


that fifteen equinoctial gales could not do 


|us the slightest harm so long as this 


A bit of a breeze has | 





young doctor was on board. ‘‘It is a fine 
stroke of luck that the gale is from the 
southwest. If it had come on from the 
east, we should have been in a bad way. 
As it is, there is not a rock between here 
and the opposite shore at Glenelg; and 
even if we drag our anchors, we shall 
catch up somewhere at the other side.” 

‘*T hope we shall not have to trust to 
that,” says Queen Titania, who in her time 
has seen something of the results of ves- 
sels dragging their anchors. 

As the day wore on, the fury of the gale 
still increased: the wind moaning and 
whistling by turns, the yacht straining at 
her cables, and rolling and heaving about. 
Despite the tender entreaties of the wo- 
men, Dr. Angus would go on deck again: 
for now Captain John had resolved on 
lowering the topmast, and also on getting 
the boom and mainsail from their crutch 
down on to the deck. Being above in 
this weather was far from pleasant. The 


| showers occasionally took the form of 


hail; and so fiercely were the pellets driv- 
en by the wind that they stung where they 
hit the face. And the outlook around 
was dismal enough—the green sea and its 
whirling spindrift ; the heavy waves break- 
ing all along the Glenelg shores; the 
writhing of the gloomy sky. We hada 
companion, by-the-way, in this exposed 
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place—a great black schooner that heavily 
rolled and pitched as she strained at her 
The skipper of her did not 
leave her bows for a moment the whole 
day, watching for the first symptom of 


two anchors. 


dragging. 

Then that night. 
over, the wind increased in shrillness, un- 
til it seemed to tear with a scream through 
the rigging; and though we were fortu- 


As the darkness came 
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nately under the lee of the Skye hills, we | 


could hear the water smashing on the 
bows of the yacht. As night fell, that 
shrill whistling and those recurrent shocks 
crew in violence, until we began to won- 
der how long the cables would hold. 

“And if our anchors give, I wonder 
where we shall go to,” said Queen Titania, 
in rather a low voice. 


contentedly. 








mirable unselfishness of lovers, thought it 
was not of much consequence, since Angus 
Sutherland and she would be drowned to- 
gether. 

But what was to be done? The only 
way to the forecastle was through the doe- 
tor’s state-room. There was no help for 
it; they first knocked at his door, and eall- 
ed to him that the sea was rushing into the 
hold: and then he bawled into the fore 
castle until Master Fred, the first to awake, 
made his appearance, rubbing his knuck 
les into his eyes and saying, ** Very well, 
sir; is it hot water or cold water ye want?” 
and then there was a general commotion 
of the men getting on deck to try the 
pumps. And all this brave uproar for 
nothing. There was scarcely a gallon of 


| water in the hold; but the women, by put- 
‘I don’t care,” said Miss Avon, quite 


She was seated at dinner, and had un- | 


dertaken to cut up and mix some salad 


that Master Fred had got at Loch Hourn. | 


She seemed wholly engrossed in that oe- 
cupation. She offered some to the Laird, 
very prettily; and he would have taken 
it if it had been hemlock. But when she 
said she did not care where the White 
Dove might drift to, we knew very well 
what she meant. And some of us may 
have thought that a time would perhaps 
arrive when the young lady would not be 


| to the writer of these pages. 


able to have everything she eared for in | 


the world within the compass of the sa 
loon of a yacht. 

Now it is perhaps not quite fair to tell 
tales out of school; but still the truth is 
the truth. 
whole very brave throughout this busi- 
ness; but on that particular night the 
storm grew more and more violent, and 
it occurred to them that they would es- 
cape the risk of being rolled out of their 
berths if they came along into the saloon 


The two women were on the | 


and got some rugs laid on the floor. This | 


they did; and the noise of the wind and 
the sea was so great that none of the oc- 
cupants of the adjoining state-rooms heard 
them. But then it appeared that no soon- 
er had they lain down on the floor—it is 
unnecessary to say that they were dressed 
and ready for any emergency—than they 
were mightily alarmed by the swishing of 
water below them. 

‘*Mary! Mary!” said the one, ‘‘the sea 
is rushing into the hold.” 

The other, knowing less about yachts, 
said nothing; but no doubt, with the ad- 





ting their heads close to the floor of the sa- 
loon, had imagined that the sea was rush 
ing inon them. Such is the story of this 
night’s adventures as it was subsequently 
—and with some shamefacedness—related 
There are 
some people who, when they go to sleep, 
sleep, and refuse to pay heed to twopenny 
halfpenny tumults. 

Next morning the state of affairs was no 
better; but there was this point in our fa- 
vor, that the White Dove, having held on 
30 long, was not now likely to drag her 
anchors, and precipitate us on the Glenelg 
shore. Again we had to pass the day be 
low, with the running accompaniment of 
pitching and groaning on the part of the 
boat, and of the shrill clamor of the wind, 
and the rattling of heavy showers. But 
as we sat at luncheon, a strange thing oc 
curred. A burst of sunlight suddenly came 
through the sky-light and filled the saloon, 
moving backward and forward on the blue 
cushions as the yacht swayed, and delight- 
ing everybody with the unexpected glory 
of color. You may suppose that there was 
little more thought of luncheon. There 
was an instant stampede for water-proofs, 
and a clambering up the companionway. 
Did not this brief burst of sunlight por- 
tend the passing over of the gale? Alas! 
alas! when we got on deck, we found the 
scene around us as wild and stormy as 
ever, with even a heavier sea now racing 
up the Sound and thundering along Glen- 
elg. Hopelessly we went below again. 
The only cheerful feature of our imprison- 
ment was the obvious content of those two 
young people. They seemed perfectly sat- 
isfied with being shut up in this saloon 
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and were always quite surprised when 
Master Fred’s summons interrupted their 
draughts or bézique. 

On the third day the wind came in in- 
termittent squalls, which was something ; 
and occasionally there Was a glorious burst 
of sunshine that went flying across the 
gray-green driven sea. 
part it rained heavily; and the Ferdinand 
and Miranda business was continued with 
much content. 


self in Municipal London. Our Admiral- 


in-chief was writing voluminous letters to | 


two youths at school in Surrey, which 
were to be posted if ever we reached land 
again. 

That night about ten o'clock a cheering 
We heard the boom- 
ing of a steam-whistle. 


incident occurred. 
Getting up on 
out the lights of a 
steamer creeping along by the Glenelg 
That was the Clydesdale, going 
W ould have faced Ardna- 
murchan if the equinoctials had not mod- 
erated somewhat ? 
lights. 


deck, we could make 
shore. 
north. she 
These were friendly 


Then on the fourth day it became quite 
The 


bursts of sunshine became more frequent; 


certain that the gale was moderating. 


patches of brilliant blue appeared in the 
sky; a rainbow from time to time appear- 
ed between us and the black clouds in the 
east. With what an intoxication of joy 
we got out at last from our long imprison 
ment, and felt the warm sunlight around 
us, and watched the men get ready to low- 
er the gig so as to establish once more our 
with the land! Mary 
Avon would boldly have adventured into 
that tumbling and rocking thing—she im- 
plored to be allowed to go: if the doctor 
were going to pull stroke, why should she 
not be allowed to steer? But 
forcibly restrained. Then away went the 
shapely boat through the plunging waters 

showers of spray sweeping from her 
stem to stern—until it disappeared into 
the little bight of Kyle Rhea. 

The news brought back from the shore 
of the destruction wrought by this gale 

the worst that had visited these coasts 
for three-and-twenty years—was terrible 
enough; and it was coupled with the most 
earnest warnings that we should not set 
out. But the sunlight had got into the 
brain of these long-imprisoned people, 
and sent them mad. They implored the 


communications 


she 


doubting John of Skye to get ready to 
They promised that if only he 


start. 


But for the most | 


promising. 


The Laird had jost him- | 


was | 


would run up to Kyle Akin, they would 
not ask him to further, 
weather was quite fine. To 


go 


unless the 
move to 


| move—that was their only desire and ery 


John of Skye shook his head, but so far 
humored them as to weigh one of the an 
chors. By-and-by, too, he had the top 
mast hoisted again: all this looked mor 
Then, as the afternoon came 
on, and the tide would soon be turning 
they renewed their entreaties. 
doubting, at length yielded. 

Then the joyful uproar! All hands 
were summoned to the halyards, for the 
mainsail, soaked through with the rain, 
And 

the weighing of the second anchor—that 
| was a cheerful sound indeed. We paid 
scarcely any heed to this white squall that 
was coming tearing along from the south 
It brought both rain and sunlight with it; 
for a second or two we were enveloped in 
a sort of glorified mist—then the next 
|} minute we found a rainbow shining be- 
tween us and the black hull of the smack : 
| presently we were in glowing sunshine 
again. And then at last the anchor was 
got up, and the sails filled to the wind, 
|} and the main-sheet slackened out. The 
White Dove, released once more, was fly- 
ing away to the northern seas! 


John, stil] 


was about as stiff as a sheet of iron. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


‘‘ PLIEH! AUF! HINAUS!” 


Tuls splendid sense of life, and motion, 
and brisk excitement! We flew through 
the narrows like a bolt from a bow; we 
had seareely time to regard the whirling 

| eddies of the current. All hands were on 
| the alert, too, for the wind came in gusts 
from the Skye hills, and this tortuous 
strait is not a pleasant place to be taken 
unawares in. But the watching and work 
were altogether delightful, after our long 
imprisonment. Even the grave John of 
Skye was whistling ‘‘Fhir a bhata” to 
himself—somewhat out of tune. 

The wild and stormy sunset was shin- 
ing all along the shores of Loch Alsh as 
we got out of the narrows and came in 
sight of Kyle Akin. And here were a 
number of vessels, all storm-stayed, one of 
them, in the distance, with her sail set. 
We discovered afterward that this schoon- 
er had dragged her anchors and run 
ashore at Balmacara. She was more for- 























tunate than many others that suffered in | 


this memorable gale, and was at the mo- 
ment we passed returning to her former 


anchorage. 
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place for them; we could just make out 


the two dark figures in the ruddy glow 


coming up from the saloon. 


The sunlight and the delight of moving | 


had certainly got into the heads of these 
Nothing would do for them but 
that John of Skye should go on sailing all 
night. Kyle Akin? they would not hear 
of Kyle Akin. And it was of no avail 
that Captain John told them what he had 
that the Glencoe had to put 
back, with her bulwarks smashed; that 
here, there, and everywhere vessels were 


yeople. 


heard ashore 


on the rocks; that Stornoway Harbor was 
full of foreign craft, not of whieh 
would put her nose out. They pointed to 


one 


the sea and the scene around them. 
was a lovely sunset. Would not the 
moon be up by eleven ? 

‘* Well, mem,” said John of Skye, with 


a humorous smile, * 


It | 


‘Isn't it splendid to be going like this,” 
said Miss Avon, ‘after lying at anchor so 
long 7?” 

Her friend did not answer. She had 
been chiefly instrumental in persuading 
Captain John to keep on during the night, 
and she did not quite like the look of 
things. Forone thing, she had perceived 
that the men were all now clad from head 
to foot in oil-skins, though as vet there was 
nothing but spray coming on board. 

Our young doctor came aft, and tried to 
get down the companionway without dis 
turbing the two women. 

‘Tam going below for my water-proof 


and leggings,” said he, with a slight laugh 


| ** There will be some fun before this night 


I think if we go on 


the night, there not mich chance of our | 


rinning against anything.” 

And indeed he was not to be outbraved 
When we got to 
Kyle Akin, the dusk beginning to creep 


by a couple of women. 


over land and sea, he showed no signs of 
running in there for shelter. We pushed 


| by the arm, ** pray don’t do that! 


through the narrow straits, and came in | 


view of the darkening plain of the Atlan- 
tie, opening away up there to the north, 
and as far as we could see there was not 
a single vessel but ourselves on all this 
world of water. The gloom deepened; in 
under the mountains of Skye there was a 


darkness as of midnight. But one could 


still make out ahead of us the line of the | 
Scalpa shore, marked by the white break- | 


ing of the waves. 
invisible we had Rona light to steer by. 
The stormy and unsettled look of the 
sunset had prepared us for something ofa 
dirty night, and as we went on both wind 
and increased considerably. The 
southwesterly breeze that had brought us 


sea 


Even when that grew | 


| flying over before the skipper could 


so far at a spanking rate began to veer | 
round to the north, and came in violent | 
squalls, while the long swell running | 


down between Raasay and Sealpa and the 


mainland caused the White Dove to labor 


heavily. Moreover, the night got as black 
as pitch, the moon had not arisen, and it 
was lucky, in this laborious beating up 
against the northerly squalls, that we had 
the distant Rona light by which to judge 
of our whereabouts. 

The two women were huddled together 
in the companionway; it was the safest 


is over.” 
The tone of the girl altered in a moment. 
‘Oh, Angus,” said she, grasping him 
Leave 
the the boat. If there is 
any danger, why don’t they make away 
for the land somewhere ?” 


men to work 


said he, ‘* but 
there will be a little water by-and-by.” 


“There is no danger,” 


The volume of the great waves was cer- 
tainly increasing, and a beautiful sight it 
was to mark the red port light shining on 
the rushing masses of foam as they swept 
Our where 
abouts by this time had become wholly a 
matter of conjecture with the amateurs, 
for the night was quite black; however, 
Rona light still did us good service. 

When Angus Sutherland came on deck 
again she was on the port tack, and the 
wind had moderated somewhat. But this 
proved to be a lull of evil omen. There 
was a low roar heard in the distance, and 
almost directly a violent squall from the 
east struck the yacht, sending the boom 


by the side of the vessel. 


get 
the 
un- 
her 


hold of the main sheet. Away flew 
White Dove like an arrow, with the 
seen masses of water smashing over 
bows. 


‘*In with the mizzen, boys!” called out 


| John of Skye, and there was a hurried 


| 
| 


| 
| 





clatter and stamping, and flapping of 
canvas. 

» . * 

ut that was not enough, for this un- 
expected squall from the east showed per- 
manence, and as we were making in forthe 
Sound of Sealpa, we were now running 
free before the wind. 
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‘We'll tek the foresail off her, boys!” 
shouted John of Skye again; and_ pres- 
ently there was another rattle down on 
the deck. 

Onward and onward we flew, in abso 
lute darkness but for that red light that 
made the sea shine like a foaming sea of 
blood. And the pressure of the wind be 
hind increased until it seemed likely to 
tear the canvas off her spars, 

‘Down with the jib, then!” called out 
John of Skye; and we heard, but could 
not see, the men at work forward. And 
stillthe White Dove flew onward through 
the night, and the wind howled and whis 
tled through the rigging, and the boiling 
surges of foam swept away from her side. 
There was no more of Rona light to guide 
us now; we were tearing through the 
Sound of Sealpa; and still this hurricane 
seemed to increase in fury. As a last re 
source, John of Skye had the peak lower 
ed. We had now nothing left but a main 
sail about the size of a pocket-handker 
chief. 

As the night wore on, we got into more 


sheltered waters, being under the lee of 
Sealpa; and we crept away down between 
that island and Skve, seeking for a safe | 
anchorage. It was a business that needed 
a sharp look-out, for the waters are shal 
low here, and we discovered one or two 
smacks at anchor, with no lights up. 
They did not expect any vessel to run in 
from the open on a night like this. | 

And at last we chose our place for the 
night, letting go both anchors. Then we 
went below, into the saloon. 

‘*And how do you like sailing in the 
equinoctials, Mary ?” said our hostess. 


‘Tam glad we are all around this table 
again, and alive,” said the girl. 

‘*T thought you said the other day you | 
did not care whether the yacht went down 
or not ?” 

Of the two,” remarked Miss Avon, shy- 
ly, ‘it is perhaps better that she should be 
afloat.” 

Angus was passing at the moment. 
He put his hand lightly on her shoulder, 
and said, in a kind way: 


‘It is better not to tempt the unknown, 
Mary. Remember what the French prov- 


erb says, ‘Quand on est mort, c'est pour 
longtemps.’ And you know you have | 
not nearly completed that great series of | 
White Dove sketches for the smoking: | 
room at Denny-mains.”’ 


‘*The smoking-room!” exclaimed the | 


Laird, indignantly. ‘* There is not on 
of her sketches that will not have a plac 

an honored place—in my dining-room 
depend on that. Ye will see—both of y: 

what I will do with them; and the soon 
er ye come to see, the better.” 

We this evening resolved that if, by fa 
vor of the winds and the valor of John 
of Skye, we got up to Portree next day, 


| we should at once telegraph to the island 


of Lewis (where we proposed to ceasi 
these summer wanderings) to inguire 
about the safety of certain friends of ours 
whom we meant to visit there, and who 
are much given to yachting; for the equi 
noctials must have blown heavily into 
Loch Roag, and the little harbor at Borva 
is somewhat exposed. However, it was 
not likely that they would allow them 
selves to be caught. They know some 
thing about the sea, and about boats, at 
Borva. 


THE THROCKMORTONS 


‘ - so you are going to marry 
A Mr. Theodore Throckmorton 2” said 
Aunt Jane, with a sniff of disapproval. 
‘Yes, I believe Iam,” answered Rose. 
“The Throckmortons were always a 
stiff-necked race. I wish you well, Rose 
I wish you well; but I don’t care to 
have one of my girls marry into the fam 
bly? 
Rose forbore to answer that her ¢ 


were in no danger of marrying into any 


] 
ris 


| family. 


‘* Yes,” she pursued, ‘‘ they've always 


| had filthy luere enough—always their 


wine in the cellar, and their capon on the 
spit, and their brocades and diamonds for 
the ‘confusion of the neighbors.’ There 
was General Throckmorton, who used to 
lock his wife up in the old mansion-house, 
when he went to court, for fear she would 
enjoy herself toomuch. Who knows but 
your Mr. Theodore is a chip of the old 
block? A tyrannical set, the Throckmor- 
tons were, never at peace with their wives. 
There was Tristram, the first member of 
Congress from this district, or State, or 
whatever it was in those days—well, he 
married the prettiest fool, and he broke 
her heart, and they used to say that her 
ghost wandered about the old mansion- 
house; that a young lady who was visit- 
ing there years after—visiting his son’s 


| wife—met her in the corridor, dressed in 


an old-fashioned changeable silk, with an 
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ancient brass candlestick and lighted ean- 
lle in her hand, holding it up to look at 
the portraits on the wall. Oh, I know 
the Throckmortons, root and branch.” 

‘But Theodore doesn’t belong to this 
branch,” said Rose, who was used to Aunt 
Jane's tirades. 

‘They all come from one stock—all 
from one stock: masterful people, the 
Throekmortons, carrying all before them ; 
walking over a friend if he stands in the 
way, breaking the hearts of women. Ive 
even heard say that your Mr. Theodore, 
with all his soft manners, never got on 
with his wives.” 

‘You speak as if he had had a harem, 
Aunt Jane,” ‘Theodore has 
never been married but onee; and if he 
didn’t get on with her—which I don't be- 
lieve—it must have been her fault.” 

‘T wish you well, Rose; but m thank- 
ful that neither Ellen or Amanda are go 
ing to trust their happiness to a Throck- 
morton,.” 


eried Rose. 


Could there be any grain of truth in 
Aunt Jane’s insinuations ? Rose pondered. 
Of course there was not a particle in her 
innuendoes about Theodore ; but were the 
Throckmortons a hard family ?- Of course 
Theodore was an exception, if they were 
as hard as flint; and as for his first wife, 
Rose had searcely thought of her vividly 
What had she been like? had 
Theodore loved her? had she dreamed of 
another woman filling her place? It 
seemed just then to Rose as if that must 
be the bitterest thing in all the universe. 
She wondered if Theodore did not possess 
a picture of her somewhere, that she might 
satisfy her curiosity one day, and judge if 
it had been painful for him to part from 


before. 


| ding dress. 


her—what manner of woman it was who | 


had won his heart first. And she plagued 
herself conjecturing which he would have 
chosen had he known them both. She 
felt a sort of anguish in behalf of this 
dead woman, who had stepped aside and 
let the sunshine fall upon herself. 

Now that she reflected about it, Theo 


dore had been strangely silent in regard | 


to her, it was certain. Was it indiffer- 
ence, or because the grief was too sacred ? 


Does a man, she questioned, ever make his | 


first wife the subject of conversation be- 
tween himself and her successor?—describe 


her charms, make an inventory of her lit- | 
tle attractions? Wouldn’tit be awkward ?| spite of Aunt Jane, Rose and Theodore 


Rose had no experience to inform her. 
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cided. This affair, however, did not dwell 
long in her mind; other things absorbed 
her—buying the last items of the trous- 
seau, unpacking presents, the perplexing 
task of making a little money do the serv- 
ice of a good deal, and trying on the wed- 
Though the Throckmortons 
as a family were well known, according 
to Aunt Jane, in the neighborhood, vet 
Theodore was a comparative stranger, 
having married and lived in the South 
for years, after a foreign education. — It 
was only a year since Rose and he had 
met on a railway train snowed up a few 
miles bevond Little Crampton. She had 
been to the city to give a music lesson; 
he was coming home to look after some 
property that had fallen to him in Little 
Crampton, Though they were but five 
miles from the station, vet the storm was 
so cold and blinding that only a few un 
There was 
but a handful of passengers altogether, 
Little Crampton people mostly, who did 
business in the city, and returned at night ; 
and it so happened that Rose was the only 
woman among them. They spent the 
night out there among the drifts, there 
being, fortunately, plenty of wood on 
board the train to keep them comfortable ; 


dertook the walk into town. 


and under such circumstances people make 
acquaintance with comparative ease. Mr. 
Throckmorton, not wishing to travel on 
foot in the storm, and rather enjoying the 
novelty of the situation, had yet ventured 
out a mile or so, and foraged at a farm- 


| house, returning with a supply of dainties 
which he begged Rose to share. 
| 


He had 
observed that she was bored, sleepy, and 
miserable; he sympathized with her as a 
man invariably does with a pretty woman. 
Why is it that beauty in distress is more 
appealing than ugliness? Though for 
the matter of that, perhaps Mr. Theodore 
Throckmorton would have folded his 
wrap for her weary head, have braved the 
storm for her refreshment, and beguiled 
her tedium with anecdotes and nonsense, 
all the same, had she been the plainest 
old maid in Little Crampton; but then his 
conduct would have proved an exception 
to that of his sex, no doubt. By daylight 
Rose and Theodore were as intimate as if 
they had been born neighbors; and an ac- 
quaintance begun thus, ina snow-drift, had 
drifted into a more tender relation. In 


were married, and set off in the early win- 


Perhaps it was temperament which de- | ter for his Southern home; and what a new 
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world it was which Rose had discovered! 
She used to wonder, during those days, if it 
were really herself, poor little overlooked 
Rose Thornton, who had a right to all this 
splendor, to all this love and devotion; if 
she should not wake up to find herself in 
her dingy little room at Little Crampton, 
in her black delaine, trying to make a 
dime do duty for a dollar, with nobody 
kinder than Aunt Jane to look to, with 
all this happiness only a dissolving dream. 
‘** My life is like a poem,” she said, almost 
daily 

‘IT hope it will never become plain 
prose,” Theodore would answer. 

Mr. Throckmorton was called away on 
business affairs for a week or so, when 


they had been married a little more than 


a year, and at first it seemed to Rose as if 
the sun had gone under a cloud. She 
tried to occupy herself with a thousand 
trifles; the very roses in the garden ap- 
peared to hang their heads and drop their 


petals pensively; the mocking-birds sang | 


out of tune; the atmosphere was oppress- 
ive as before a thunder-storm. Rose wan- 
dered about the house and grounds aim- 
lessly, not knowing how to pass the time 


without Theodore. She reminded herself | 
of the ghost of Mrs. Tristram Throckmor- | 


ton haunting the corridors with her light- 


ed taper to look at her husband’s portrait; | 
she turned over the rare prints in the li- 


brary; she opened the old-fashioned noy- 
els, written for a dead and gone genera- 
tion; she drew a melancholy strain or two 
from Theodore’s violin, like the wailing of 
a banshee. One afternoon she bethought 
herself of Theodore’s diary of the war, 


which she had promised she should read 
whenever she wanted to descend to plain | 


prose. ‘‘It is hiddeu in a drawer of my 
private desk,” he had said. ‘‘ Read it, 
Rosamundi, when you wish to be bored 
within an inch of your life.” She opened 
the desk and began her search; but the 
diary was not so easily found. A friend 
had borrowed it, not long before, in order 
to fix the date of some political events in 
his mind. But while she turned over his 
papers and opened the drawers, her fingers 
must have touched accidentally the spring 
of a seeret compartment, which, flying 
open, disclosed the picture of a woman in 
a case bedded with pearls and emeralds 

a woman with great velvety eyes like a 
panther’s, a rich color on the swarthy 
cheek, and a tense expression about the 
scarlet curve of the lips: a face to haunt 
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and perplex one. Rose shuddered before 
this apparition. ‘‘ Death is in her beanti 
ful eyes,” she eried. ‘How she must 
have hated to die, and leave this pleasant 
world—and Theodore! How did he eye, 
forget her and love me!” And then he; 
eyes fell upon a shabby little diary pushed 
out of sight beneath the picture. ‘* This 
must be Theodore’s,” she thought; and she 
seated herself in a Sleepy Hollow chair to 
enjoy it, yet feeling as if that face would 
| always come between herself and Theo 
dore, unless she could lose herself in these 
pages and forget it. In fact, so penetrated 
| was she with thoughts of this beautiful 
| dead woman, whom Theodore had once 
loved, that she had been reading the diary 
for an hour or so, had turned the leaves, 
and had tried mechanically to follow the 
thread, before she awoke to the conviction 
that it was not a novel she held, nor a ree 
ord of the war, that it was not written in 
Theodore’s hand, but that it was a record 
of intense feeling and agony—the diary of 
Julia Throckmorton. 

‘20th.—And this is revenge, indeed! 
You starve both body and soul, Theodore 
Throeckmorton—you who promised to love 
and cherish. Was I to blame because I 
could not love you? Was it my fault 
that you could not prove yourself as irre- 
sistible as Raphael? Why did I marry 
you, then? When they swore to me 
that Raphael was dead, shot through the 
heart, what did anything signify? As 
well you as another. If I deceived you, 
it was because you were easily deluded; 
| you thought nobody could resist a Throck 
|morton. And how I hated you when 
Raphael came back, strong and beautiful, 
with that hunger in his eyes which I un- 
derstood! What hours we spent floating 
on the still river, which was like the pic 
ture of a dream, while you forgot us 
among your books, following the flight of 
comets, weighing the stars and the earth! 
I was a lost Pleiad, the course of which 
you omitted to reckon. Whatdusks were 
those, made eloquent with love and mel- 
ody! what sunsets bloomed for us two! 
what stars trembled into our heaven! 
And that black, gusty night—ah, I should 
have been happy, happy, but for you, 
Theodore Throckmorton. All your wealth 
and love could not purchase happiness 
for me. I should have been happy with 
| Raphael in Italy—yes, in Hades. Why 
did you not let us go?) Why did you 
come down from the clouds and the starry 
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spaces, wake from your nebulous trance, 
‘ust to hinder two lovers? Why did you 
stand like the angel with the flaming 
sword between us and our paradise ? And 
here, in this lonely prison-house, you 
make good your revenge. I might shriek 
for help, or a morsel of bread, and none 
would hear me, shut in by miles of plan- 
tation. Alas, lam so faint and worn! I 
dragged myself to the mirror to-day, and 
was seared at the ghost which met me. I 
shall never see it again, for I broke the 
elass into atoms. Through the chinks of 
my blind I see the ripe fruits dropping, 
only to rot upon the ground below, and I 
am so hungry—dying, dying of starva- 
tion in the lap of luxury; all my beauty 
vanishing like a mist, crumbling into 
dust! Who could have dreamed that 
Theodore Throckmorton would be re- 
venged on a woman for a sin she failed 
in? If I die to-mght I will haunt you; 
all the years of your life I will haunt 
you; all the eternity after death I will 
Had the bitter heart ceased beating with 
this inarticulate ery? ‘Julia Throck- 
morton died December 20, 18—,” had been 
written below by Theodore himself. 
While Rose had read, spell-bound, a 
thunder-storm had risen in fury, but she 


had not heeded—one of those sudden flash- | 


es of the elements; the lightnings had rent 
the sky, and had torn up at one stroke a 
} my) 
creat tree on the avenue. Theodore, re- 
turning unexpectedly, hastened through 
the grounds and house to the library in 
search of her: she had used to fear the 
passion of these Southern storms unless 


. . . | 
folded in his arms; but she stood up now 


and confronted him, holding Julia Throek- 


. . . | 
morton’s diary in her hand, a speechless | 


horror frozen in her eyes, shrinking away 
from him, convulsed and cold. 


*You—you,” she gasped—** you starved | 


her to death, here in this lonely place; 
and—and I—I loved you! The Throck- 
mortons are a hard race;’ and she fell 
fainting into his arms. 

That night the Throckmortons’ heir 
came home; but his mother made no re- 
joicing. She was going over and over 
that cruel diary; its words had burned into 
her memory; she was haunted by Julia’s 
dying reproaches. But as the days mul- 
tiply she grows stronger, in spite of ev- 
erything—strong enough to use pencil 
and paper, in which the nurse indulges 
her, and she writes: ‘‘ When I am bet- 
ter, Theodore, I will go back to Little 
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| Crampton. Baby and I will go together. 
| Good by.” 

‘Little Crampton, indeed,” said the 
| doctor, who had entered, and taken the 
| pencil and paper from her hands. ‘* What 
train do you propose to take, Mrs. Throck 


|}morton ¢” Then, as the tears start into 
| her eves, he whispers: ‘‘ Let me give you 
| something quieting. Your husband tells 
| me that you have been reading the diary 
}of Julia Throckmorton. Theodore saved 
| her from the disgrace of an elopement, 


| but she never forgave him; and, my dear 

| child, her diary was the diary of a mad 

| woman.” 

| ‘*And she did not die of starvation ? 

Do you mean to tell me that Theodore 

loved and cherished her as he promised ?” 
‘**Yes, she died of starvation. She 


eluded the \ igilance of her ke epers, and 


| starved herself to death in her frenzy 
She died at the asylum, not in this lonely 
place, this prison-house, and I attended 
her.” 

‘Will you call Theodore ?” said Rose. 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF 
TURKISH POLITICS. 

MINHE Congress of Berlin of July, 1878, 
| sought two main results: it under 
took to provide a promising future for 
the populations detached from Turkey by 
the conditions of peace with victorious 
Russia; and it attempted to secure some 
permanent basis of existence for the in 
habitants of the districts left under the 
direct control of the Sultan. 

The policy developed at the Congress 
| by England in regard to the latter of 
these two objects was based upon the the- 


ory that the existing Turkish Empire is 
| necessary to Europe as the guardian of 
great highways of the world’s commerce. 
| This theory was apparently adopted by the 
Congress. The Treaty of Berlin provides 
| for a consolidation of the power of Tur- 
key by making a direct European inter 
vention in the administration of those 
provinces whose distance or whose tur- 
bulence has made them a drain upon the 
resources of the empire, and by stipula- 
ting for financial and administrative re- 
organization in the remainder of the em- 
| pire. This result was hailed by the Brit 
ish plenipotentiaries as a great diplomatic 


victory over Russia, both because it seem- 


i< to secure the adhesion of Europe dur 
ling a long future to the English theory, 
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and because it apparently assured beyond 
peradventure of doubt the necessary re- 
organization of the Sultan’s administra 
tion, and through this the stability of the 
Sultan’s throne. 

We are now in the second year of the 
existence of the Berlin Treaty, but as vet 
scarcely one of its requirements in rela- 
tion to the Turkish Empire has been put 
in execution. No reorganization of the 
finances of Turkey has been attempted; 
no amelioration in the relations between 
Turkey and its troublesome little neigh- 
bor, Greece, has been secured. AS to re 
forms in the internal administration of 
Turkey, all testimony agrees in declaring 
that the civil administration of the coun- 
try, and hence the condition of its inhab- 
itants, have steadily gone from bad to 
It is need- 
less to remark that the work of the great 


worse since the Russian war. 


Congress has failed unless a speedy rem- 
edy for this state of affairs can be found. 
Nevertheless, the attitude of England, 
and in less degree of all Europe, toward 
Turkey, has been one of expectancy. All 
Europe seems to have been satisfied that 
there is still good reason to hope that the 
government of Turkey has the will and 
the power to regulate itself in the direc- 
tions marked out as essential by the Treaty 
of Berlin. 

It isthe object of this paper to point out 
certain little-known peculiarities of the 


political organization of Turkey, which, | 


in the judgment of the writer, constitute 


a bar to hopes that Turkey will realize | 


the expectations of Europe by self-reform, 
and at the same time furnish a natural 
and intelligible explanation of the appar 
ent dilatoriness of the Turkish govern- 
ment in all questions of reorganization. 
Like most hopes, the hope that the Turk- 
ish government will reform itself presents 
a fair and enticing appearance. Those 
who have lived among the Turks have 
found the common people to be possessors 
of many admirable qualities. They have 
a simplicity of life and character always 
charming. Their sturdy religious devo- 
tion indicates serious moral capabilities. 
In the late war their stubborn bravery 


won admiration even from their oppo- | 


nents. They are docile, patient, and in- 
dustrious, and their country is endowed 
with resources sufficiently various to as- 


government, which is quite phenomena] 
and unique in character—the ruin of thy 
people subjected to it, and a permanent 
menace to the peace of neighboring Euro 
pean countries. 

Now if the Turkish government has the 
will to reform its administration, and the 
energy to protect the weak among the ya 
rious races under its power, to restrain 
the unruly, and to secure the ordinary 
rights of humanity to all, it would thus 
benefit not only its own people, but all 
that part of Europe now kept in unrest 
by the ever-recurring Eastern question 
It could in great measure assure the peace 
of Europe at no cost to those most vital 
lv concerned in the maintenance of that 
peace. There is small reason to wonder 
that Europe has been willing to wait with 
long patience for the self-reform of Turkey 
while a chance of such a reform could be 
supposed to exist. That such a chance 
does exist may be supposed from the fact 
that reform has been placed before the Sul 
tan as the sole condition on which he will 
be suffered to continue in power. 

In opposition to any such hope for the 
reform of Turkey arises the whole consti 
tution of the Turkish body-politic. The 
reorganization of a governmental system 
is always a delicate matter. It is vastly 
more difficult when the population of the 
country is suspicious, jealously conserva- 
tive of existing privileges, and rent with 
party controversies. Such is the charac- 
ter of the population of Turkey. 

The reform of the existing Turkish Em- 
pire implies a force working from within. 
This foree may be fostered and encour 


l|aged from without; but if the Turkish 


vovernment is to reform itself, the initia- 
tive and the steady onward movement 
must come from within. The Turks* 
themselves must be directed to it by laud 
able convictions of right, or by sage con- 
clusions of policy. They hold the reins 
of government. They control all its ma 
chinery. They only, of all the classes of 
population, have experience in the use of 
power. They alone, of the people of Tur- 
key, without a convulsion which would 
shatter the whole structure, can have the 





* In Turkey the Mohammedans alone are known 
as Turks. Other classes of the population, although 


| subject to Turkey, consider it an insult to be called 


sure prosperity to its inhabitants. The only | 


obstacle to the prosperous development of 
Turkey is the bad administration of its 


Turks, and even the Mohammedans prefer the ap- 
pellation of Ottomans. In speaking Turkish the 
word Turk is often used adjectively in characteriz- 
ing a man as ignorant and brutish. 
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responsible acme of the atseubes ‘tion of 
reforms. It follows that if Turkey re 
forms itself, the work of reform will be in 
the hands of the men who have gained by 

e ancient, but will lose by the modern, 
system. Under such circumstances the 
hands of rye reformers must be impelled, 
at leas t upheld, b Vv some considerable 

f the ore aabiiniae they ean 
rar lly hope to overcome the op position 


part O 


lways developed by measures of reform. 
The reorganiz cidana of the Turkish admin 
strative system by the present rulers de 
nands some conviction on the part of the 
people of the desirableness of the result 
proposed, and of the necessity of the mea 
sures by which it is to be attained. But 
the people of Turkey have no such convic 
tion. Change they desire, help they im 
lore, but they are not prepared to vield 

e fundamental principle of the proposed 
reform. Reform of the Turkish Empire 
must be based upon the principle of civil 
Turkish sub 
jects. It is the denial of such equality to 
i part of the people of Turkey which has 
produced the existing state of chronic con 


and political equality for all 


vulsion. If the present administrative 
systemof Turkey isto find stability through 
reform, the Moslems must vield their de 
mand for the monopoly of the offices of 
vovernment; the Christians must give 
ip their hopes of a turn of chance which 
sha ll give them sole power; the separate 
religious sects must renounce their claim 
to special privileges as against one anoth- 


er: the religious chiefs of the different | 


sects must surrender their present lordly 


‘control of political affairs within their 
own sects;* Greek and Armenian, Ro 
manist and Syrian, must all consent to 
make worth the sole test of fitness for po 
litical power—in a word, the object to 
be first sought by any reform of Turkey 
must be a fusion of all these opposing 
classes in one body-politic. But this is 


Under a system introduced by Mohammed II., 
the conqueror of Constantinople, and perhaps bor- 
rowed by him from the Byzantine emperors, the 
classes of the population who do not accept the re- 
ligion of the state are regarded as separate “na- 


tions” by the Turkish government. The relations | 


of the government with them are primarily through 
their chiefs, the patriarchs and bishops, or, in the 
case of the Jews, through the chief rabbi. These 


religious chiefs have almost absolute power over their 


people. If the Greek Patriarch, for instance, wishes 
to punish one of his nationality, his simple request 
to the Sublime Porte will secure the immediate ex- 
ile of the man. 
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just wha tlh people of Turkey do not 
want. The Christians do not wish to be 
fused into the same nationality with Mos 
lems; the Greeks dream of the restora 
tion of a Greek Empire at Constantinople ; 
the Armenians hope for the re-establish 
ment of an Armenian kingdom on Turk 
ish soil, when all other races shall be of- 
fered the alternative of subjection to Ar 
And so of all t 
other nationalities of this modern Babel 
One of the most bitter charges brought 
by the Bulgarians against Midhat Pasha 
is that he sought such a fusion. He at 


al 


menia or emigration. 


tempted to estal blish national schools in 
the Province of the Danube when he was 
itsGovernor-General. These schools were 
to be of the first class as educational insti 
tutions. But all the people were to be 
compelled to send to them their children. 
The idea was that years of association 
would break down the inherited race 
prejudices of the pupils. The Bulgarians 
cried out against the measure as a blow at 
their nationality. And this is precisely 
what the people in every part of Turkey 
will answer to any proposal that looks to 
a political fusion with other nationalities. 
The Moslems take part in this feeling. 
They naturally return with interest the 


jealousy born of the ambitious dreams of 
their subjects. Yet the quashing of all 
these useless ambitions is just that part 
of the results of reform in Turkey which 
is most essential to the peace of Europe. 

The people of Turkey are not simply 
opposed to the underlying principle of 
reform. When any one of the hoary 
abuses of the Turkish administrative sys- 
tem is specified for removal, the people, 
far from aiding the reformers, may gen 
erally be counted upon to oppose their in 
ertia to the reform measures in detail. 
Some slight illustration of this strange 
fact has already been afforded by the 
course of events in Cyprus. The Eng 
lish government of that island, intro 
| ducing a just administration, suppressed 
some of the discriminations in favor of 
| priests and notables which the Turkish 
Governors have always had the wit to 
make. Straightway a bishop and the no 
tables among the laity raised the ery of 
oppression. They declared the English 
rule to be more unjust than the rule of 
the Turks, and the people for a time join 
|ed in the ery, thus blindly giving their 
| weight against the very measures which 
| were a public benefit. 
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The Turkish rule which excludes Chris 


tians from the army is most mischievous. | 


It is harmful to Moslems because it ex 
hausts the best blood of the race for un 


remunerative labor. It is injurious to the 
Christians in leaving a stigma upon their 
manliness, and in placing them at the 


merey of armed bands of hereditary ene 


mies. To both it acts as a bar to the | 
crowth of national feeling. Yet a pro- 
posal to recruit the army among both | 
Christians and Moslems would now, as 


hitherto, encounter the opposition of all 
The measure would 
be opposed by the Christians because it 
would compel them to sacrifice national 


classes of the peopl 3. 


ambitions, and would » to consolidate 
t would be op 


posed by the Moslems because it would 


on 
the power of Turkey. | 


involve the abandonment of their theory 
that military service is a religious exer- 
cise. This feeling among the people has 
already been illustrated in Bulgaria. At 
the first organization of the principality 
of Bulgaria, and in the organization of the 
new province of Eastern Roumelia, both 


| ultimately rule the people. Even tl 


| tered, or bribed, while the law takes 


they know that a judge, under the present 
system, can be influenced by tears, flat 


? 
note of persons or circumstances. To th 
unflinching sternness of the law they pre 
fer the tyranny of a man who can be i: 
fluenced in so many ways, or, at the worst 
may sometimes die. 
Of course it is clear that interest will 
Lilie 
most ignorant would very soon begin to 
feel the advantages of a reformed admin 
istration, and would rally to its support 
This fact does not, however, diminish on: 
whit the force of the deduction to b 
drawn from a study of the present atti 
tude of the people of Turkey toward 1 
form. The facts above stated all go to 


| show that in the initiation of reforms in 


Greeks and Moslems refused to enlist in | 


the militia. The newspapers of Constan- 
tinople were filled with bitter complaints 
of the injustice of the proposal to make 
such enlistments. 

The present system of taxation in Tur 
key raises much of the revenue by tithes 
on produce. It is both wasteful and 
oppressive. But the tithe is regarded 
throughout Turkey as the simplest and 
safest form of taxation. The people un 
derstand it. 
ed horror of other forms of taxation, and 
innovation excites a deep distrust, born of 
Oriental conservatism. Hence a proposal 
to substitute for the tithe a more econom 
ical tax would meet with objections from 
all the people. The Moslems especially 
would oppose such a proposition, because 
it would be a blow at their faith. The 
tithe is prescribed by the Koran. No mat- 
ter what other taxes are paid by the peo 
ple, the payment of a tithe of their produce 
remains upon Moslems as a religious duty. 
The tithe ean not be suppressed without a 


They have a blind and root- | 


suppression of faith in the precepts of the | 


Koran as a supreme guide of conduct. 
These are but instances out of many. 
Even reform of the corrupt courts of Tur- 


key would meet with opposition rather | 


than support from the people. The peo- | 
ple complain of the courts, and suffer all | 


manner of wrong through them. But 


Turkey the people will check rather than 
aid the work. Should the Turkish goy 
ernment set about reforming its method 
of administration, it will have to over 
come not only the resisting power of its 
own time-honored evil habits, but the op 
position of a whole nation. 

If there is nothing in the attitude of th: 
people of Turkey to evoke a hope in a re 
form proceeding from within the empire, 
what of the rulers? Have they the wis 
dom to plan and execute so difficult a task 
as a reform of administration which the 
people will at first oppose? The course 
of the various Turkish ministries upon the 
financial question leaves no great room 
for hope in this direction. The adoption 
of a sane financial policy is the key to sue 
cess in efforts to restore peace and pros- 
perity to the empire. The wretchedness 
of hand-to-mouth existence like that now 
led by the Turkish Minister of Finance* 
would seem to be sufficient inducement to 
action in the direction of forming some 
sort of a financial policy for the empire. 
Yet nothing has been done since the war. 
The only thing at all resembling a definite 


* The Finance Minister of Turkey borrows money 
of local banking houses almost from week to week. 
He gives an order on the custom-house or on the 
treasury of some province for, say, $1,000,000, with 
interest at ten per cent. until paid. In return for 
this he receives sixty per cent. of the amount in gold, 
and forty per cent. in government obligations at par. 
The bankers buy these government obligations in the 
market at a discount of sixty or seventy per cent. 
To recover the principal, they send a man to attend 
daily at the office which is to pay the order. By 
some small expense for baksheesh the full face value 
of the order is recovered in due time, and the bank 
makes a dividend of thirty or forty per cent. on the 
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policy is the persistent and passionate ef- 
fort to borrow money in Europe. At the 


same time the Turkish official and semi- | 
the varying | 


official newspapers describe 
phases of the negotiations for great loans 
in terms which leave little doubt that they, 
at least, regard the vital point of the ques 
tion to be the acquisition of the money, 
and not the disposition afterward to be 
made of it. 

But the habits of thought and mode of 
life and the whole system of social organ 
ization to which the rulers of Turkey are 
subjected by ancient custom yield far more 
convineing facts. These all 
that there is not the 
tion for any hope that the present rulers 
of Turkey will or can rise to the height 
of the emergency, and undertake the re 
form of the administrative system of their 


“ro to prove 


shadow of a founda 


eountry. 

As an early result of reform the people 
of Turkey would be delivered from the ar 
bitrary supervision of their petty and local 
chiefs, to which they are subjected in the 
absence of any degree of political and civil 
equality among the different classes. The 
fundamental theory, however, of the Turk 
ish body-politie is the patriarchal theory. 
Lhe 


throughout 


crovernment recognizes certain men 
the country the leading 
These think and speak for the peo 
These leaders of the people form a 


as 
men. 
ple. 
sort of aristocracy, and attain to their pre 
eminence by reason of repute as religious 
teachers, or by reason of their being em 
ployed by the government in some mili 
tary or civil capacity, or through consid 
erations of property. All small trades 
men, mechanics, and agriculturists are 
known as the ‘ foot-dust,” or common 
herd. There are grades among the aris- 
tocraey which are sharply defined, and 
which bring the lower notables into an 
almost servile relation toward those of 
higher grade.* 

With such relations between the grades 
of notables, it can readily be understood 
that the men of the common herd are ex- 
pected, and often forced, to accept an atti 
tude of grovelling humility in the presence 
of anotable. The notables are constantly 
called the fathers of the people. The peo- 
ple are expected to use great vigilance in 


* The character of the relation between the vari- 
ous grades of the Turkish aristocracy is shown bya 
Turkish proverb which says, “ The noble is the 
ant of the maker of nobles.” 


serv- 


| 
we 


anticipating the wishes of their superiors. | 


Rights accorded to the people are gifts 
bestewed in grace, and the people should 
be duly grateful for them. Each superion 
grade owes a paternal watch and admoni 
tion to these beneath it in rank, while the 
whole nation 
enjoy its being under the protecting shad 
ow of the Sultan, who is to the 
** Shadow of God.” 


must 


is said to live, move, and 


nation the 
Now the men to whom 


look for the establishment o 


equal rights between man and man are 
men who have not been taught, but have 
breathed in with their ve rv breath, belief 
in this patriarchal system as the only true 


basis of society. They have always been 


taught to regard the holding of independ 
}ent opinions on the part of the common 
| people as necessarily a source of restive 


} 


ness under natural restraint, and as al 
most equivalent to rebellion against God 
To talk of the rights of the common peo 
ple to men like these, still in the Oriental 
clutch of custom, is to speak folly. 

It is equally idle to expect from t 
rulers of Turkey the growth in liberal 
ideas which could originate liberal mea 
The Sultan is said to be 
intelligent, and anxious for the prosperi 
Many of the pashas are 
Some are literary men, 
having their libraries, and writing history 
and poetry ; some are archeologists; some 
Many of them 
1.and even English in a fluent 
But they all liv 
in an atmosphere utterly hostile to growth 
out of the ancient ruts. They are all Mos 
lems* in religion, and there is a deep mean 
ing in the fact. It 
of motives to the men whose growth in 


} 
he 


sures of reform. 


tv of his people. 
intelligent men. 


dabble in natural history. 
speak Frene] 


and agreeable manner. 


is a most subtle source 


liberal ideas is necessary to any self-re 
form of the Turkish Empire. 

There is no question of religious bigot 
ry involved in pointing to Mohammedan 
ismas a powerful limitation of the chances 
for the reform of Turkey. The religion 
of Mohammed has unquestionably done 
much for the world in extirpating idola 
try and elevating degraded pagans. This 

| work has been, and is still, in some parts 
of the world, the mission of Islam, and 
| this mission has been its strength. But 
| the fact needs no proof that the Moham 
medan religion is opposed to the spirit of 


* There are Christian pashas, but the title 
them no influence or control in public affairs. ; 
perform duties assigned to them, and are treated 
| as appendages rather than as members of the gov 
| ernment 
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Western civilization. While it admits | 
that men are born into equality, it limits | 


the axiom by applying it to Moslems} an religion upon their daily life. TT) 


ilone,* and again this application by | 
making the house of worship and _ the | 
presence of God the only place where 
Moslems 


[t is a necessary part of the doctrine of | 


stand absolutely on an equality. 


the Koran that its followers are socially | 
and politically superior to all other peo- | 
ples, and that Moslems have a right of | 
property in the persons and goods of non- 
Moslems. Every unbeliever his 
property on suftferance in the presence of 
the Moslem Western civiliza- 
tion, on the other hand, demands a re- 
organization of Turkey which will abol- 
ish distinctions which are based upon re- 
Unless the government of 
Turkey can give its unbelieving subjects 
equality with Moslems in the enjoyment 
of their property, and in the attainment | 
of the rewards of moral and intellectual | 
rreatness, the expectation of the reform 
of Turkey is vain. But the Koran is the | 
unyielding foundation of the whole Turk- | 
Its ‘Thus saith | 


holds 


power. 


liwious belief. 





ish governmental system. 
the Lord” is immutable. 
The reform of Turkey must, then, be car- 
ried out in disregard of the Mohammedan 
doctrine as taught in the Koran. How 
much the Mohammedan pashas of Turkey 
in the direction of adopt 


have advanced 


7 


* It is impossib] » to be reminded too often that 
“people,” and “ public,” in the 


mouth of a Turk, be he Sultan or peasant, refer 


the words “nation, 


Non-Moslems are not a part of the nation, but sub- 
iects of its power 


is divided into two classes: 


Muslim, or the faithful ; 
ind /arhi, or enemies, upon whom it is the duty of 
the faithful to wage war. 


not wage 


The Moslem power does 


war on the enemies of the faith when it 


The ene mies of 
the faith may be permitted to reside in Moslem 
countries only on condition of paying tribute to the 
government. They are then classed as servile, in 
contradistinetion from Moslems, who alone are re 
garded as freemen. 
have led to the construction of another class for 
foreign residents of Turkey. These are called “ par- 
doned” , enemies who, in consideration of rea- 
sons of state, have been forgiven their crime of in- 
fidelity. Moslems aré also ealled Salih, or right- 
eous; and non Moslems Fasik, or wicked. Asa re 
sult of this moral division of mankind, no impious 


when circumstances are adverse. 


—, ¢ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
only to the Mohammedan part of the population. | 
| 


In strict Moslem law mankind | 


hooses to suspend the performance of its duty, or | 


| 


non-Moslem can testify in court against a righteous | 


Moslem, since the word of a sinner can not be trust- 
ed. Ridiculous as it may appear to Western eyes, 
this proud nomenclature of the ancient Moslem law 
in use in the courts of the Koranic code in 


tottering, decrepit Turkey! 


Ss sti 


The exigencies of commerce hands 
| shaken hands, however, he was never at 





| 


ing such a proposition can best be seen by 
studying the influence of the Mohammed 
he 
education of the pashas in European lan 
guages, and their occasional carelessness 
of the fasts and other exercises of their 
faith, are often regarded as proof of their 
emancipation from the ideas of Moham 
medan But this is. slight 
ground upon which to build hopes for the 
emancipation of the Turkish administra 
tive system from the influence of that fa 
naticism. The great majority of Turkish 
pashas are devout Moslems. <All would 
claim to be so, and the best pashas are un 
doubtedly so. Many of them belong to 
the different orders of dervishes, daily 
spending hours in efforts to fill their 
hearts with a physical perception of the 
Divine presence. 


fanaticism. 


They are believers in 
signs and portents, in supernatural inter 
ventions and astrology, consulting that 
science for the lucky guidance of their 
conduct. The Sultan, by-the-way, has 
his astrologer-general, who is, or was at 
last accounts, president of the Imperial 
Board of Education.* Being believers in 
special gifts of power in prayer, the pa 
shas employ men by the month to pray 
for them. They recommend to the Sul 
tan for his favor, and for appointments 
in his household, men whose prayers are 
particularly efficacious. They obtain for 
men in great numbers appointments as 
Davigous, or professionals in prayer, who 
are salaried for praying continuously for 
the Sultan. These things are harmless 
idiosynerasies, in themselves considered, 
and any liberal-minded man will admit 
the right of any pasha to indulge in them. 
But they can not fail to have a marked in- 
fluence on thought, action, and character. 
I know of a certain pasha of high official 
position who was so heartily subject to 
Moslem ideas that the touch of a Christian 
was polluting to him. He would receive 
foreign visitors courteously, and shake 
with them gracefully. Having 


ease until he had washed away the taint 
of that touch. If the rank of his guest 
was no bar to the performance, he would 


* The Koran says that all astrologers are liars. 
But it also encourages belief in supernatural inter- 
ventions, and it distinetly says that in the heaven 
and earth and in the vicissitudes of night and day 
are signs for the guidance of men. This is sufficient 
to overbalance the apparent condemnation of astrol- 
ogy. 
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instantly call for a basin of water, and 
He never wore a broad- | 
cloth coat or a pair of patent-leather boots 


wash his hands. 


which had been made by 
until he had caused them to be washed ! 


Aside from the power of religious con- | 
viction in itself to maintain its hold upon | 
mind of man, another powerful intlu- | 
ence works upon every Turk to hold him | 
to the ancient faith and the old system. | 


the 


The ha 


This is his family or home life. 


rem has been too much ignored as an ele- | 


ment of the problem of Turkish reform. 
Every Turk leads two lives. He may be 
in the society of Europeans during: six 
hours of every day. He is then well 
dressed, vivacious, perhaps intelligent. 
But this part of his life is not the part 
which forms his motives. It is not then 
that the final causes are at work which 
govern his acts. His life, when he is in 
the busy whirl of the world, is superficial 
and unreal. 
seen in the alaerity with which, on his re- 
turn to his harem, he lays off the broad- 
cloth clothes of his publie existence, and 
dons the white baggy trousers, the open- 
necked vest, and the long gown dear to his 
heart. 
when he from 
leather and from stockings, and thrusts 
them into unheeled slippers. Then he is 
himself, for he is at home. 


releases his feet 


to every Turk his haven of refuge. To it 


he may flee from every care. 


of his life. 
ercise in that sacred place. 
perhaps, is there, or his sisters. 


All his best feelings find ex- 
His mother, 
There 


only he enjoys the prattle of his children. | 
There alone in all the world can the tired | 
There | 
he has his books, and can study in peace | 


man find the balm of sympathy. 


if he will. There he enjoys the riches of 
his splendid flower garden. In the do- 
main of the women, with hills and vales 
and moon-touched sea before his eyes, he 
dreams away his summer evenings under 
the subtle spell of nature. And here he 
meets the controlling influences of his 
life. The women of the harem, mother, 
sisters, and wives, wait upon the man 
coming wearily home from his struggle 
with life. They are to him humble serv- 
ants or merry companions, as his mood is. 
They please him with his children, or 
leave him alone with his books, at his be- 
hest. Sooner or later, however, they as- 
sert their woman’s right of talking on se- 


** infidel” hands } 


| Mohammedans. 
| 


How artificial it is ean be | 


He is only ready to be at ease | 
patent- | 
The harem is | 


About the | 
harem cling all the sweetest associations 


rious topics, and then they have him at 
their merey. Now these women who 
make the home of the Turk are rarely 
No 
question of blood rules the selection of 
wives among the Turks. A woman born 
in a mud hovel often rules in a pasha’s 
palace. At the very best, Turkish women 
rarely have any education beyond the 
primer. 
| ders; in the active agency of evil spirits; 
| in the existence of a great dragon who pe 
riodically attempts to swallow the moon: 
|in charms and incantations. In short, 
they are as superstitious as they can be 
after centuries of hereditary ignorance. 
But they are positive in opinion, and intol 
erant of opposition. Moreover, they are, 
above all things else, ardent and bigoted 
Such are the intellectu- 
al surroundings of the Turk during that 
part of life which he loves. And 
when the women of his house turn the 
conversation upon public affairs, the poor 
man is helpless in their hands, because he 
| knows the futility of logic in such diseus- 
| sion. Often a pasha meets at home a pe 


his equals in mental acquirements. 


They believe in signs and won 


his 


tition which he has refused in his office, 
and yielding to sheer importunity on the 
part of his women, he rewards the shrewd 
ness of the man who has found means to 
Often it has happened 
that the pasha disappoints an ambassador, 
| and violates his promise to support a new 
measure, because the women of his house- 
| hold object to the deviation from custom. 
| He must yield to his home circle, or break 
| with them entirely. These women are 
| 

| 

| 

| 


invoke such aids. 


under no influences by which their opin- 
ions may be changed. They live in a 
world of their own, and are entirely un- 
aware of an existence preferable to their 
own, and know nothing of that outside 
world to which they are simply curiosities 
of antique origin. 

This glance at the home life of the Turk 
and its influence upon him leaves little to 
hope from the Turks in the direction of 
voluntary abandonment of old systems 
and practices. 

Much is said of the Sultan as liberally 
inclined. But he too is subjected to sim 
ilar influences in his household, but on a 
grander scale. All the indications go to 
show that those who have points to gain 
with the Sultan believe him to be more 
effectively moved through his feelings 
| than through his judgment. In propor- 

tion as a pasha can win favor with the 
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Sultan’s mother or with other members of | nothing to be hoped from him in the in 
the imperial household, he feels sure of | tiation of reforms in the Turkish Empire 
the success of his pet schemes. Pashas | 


who are in office find themselves insecure 
unless they can control some one who lives 


in the palace with free access to the ear | 


of the Sultan. It has been quite custom- 


. 1 | } 
ary for pashas to recommend to the Sultan | rulers to treat the whole country as thi 


men of long beards and saintly aspect as | 


strong in prayer, and so suited to serve as 
spiritual advisers to the sovereign. Pa- 
shas who get their man appointed to such 
offices in the palace—and they are many 

are able to accomplish their personal ends 
with perfect facility. Stories are always 
n circulation in Constantinople which 
make dreams and prophetic warnings po 
tent causes of the lines of policy adopted 
by the Sultan.* These stories are natu- 
rally not susceptible of proof, but they 
show the popular impression as to the in- 
fluences which move the Caliph of Islam. 
Popular repute, at least, thus attributes 
to the Sultan characteristics which leave 


* A single one of these stories, narrated by a 
Turk of intelligence connected with the reputed act 
ors in the drama, may be told here in illustration of 
this statement. Before the Russian war the Min- 
istry was divided on the question of accepting the 
lemands of the Czar. While the war party in the 
Ministry were seeking means to influence the Sultan, 
the Sultan himself was troubled by dreams of ser 
pents and scorpions. Shortly one of the pashas of 
the war party informed his Majesty that a very holy 
sheik had arrived from Syria. The prayers of this 
sheik could arrest the stars in their courses, and 
his power as an interpreter of dreams was like that 
of Daniel. The Sultan immediately called for the 
man, who was, by-the-way, a penniless adventurer 
from Aleppo. The sheik was ushered into the roy- 
al presence, and at once said that he had been or- 
dered in a vision to inform the Sultan that God had 
chosen Abd-ul-Hamid to be His instrument in re- 
storing the lost glory of Islam, The Sultan then 
told of his own dreams. The sheik replied that the 
serpents and scorpions were the infidel kings of Eu- 
rope, Whom the Sultan was called upon to crush with 
his heel as he would crush a scorpion. The Sultan 
was won over to the war poliey in a few moments. 
Ile overwhelmed the so-called sheik with gifts, 
signed him apartments in the imperial palace, and 
conferred upon him high rank among the teachers 
of the faith. When, after a few months, war was 
declared, and the Turkish armies were everywhere 
victorious, these successes brought substantial ad- 
vantages to the favorite and prophetical sheik. But 
later came the terrible day when the Russians made 
known at Adrianople their terms of peace. Then 
the sheik was seized in his bed, and hurried into 
exile. It should be added that the only points of 
this story which can be proved are that the man 
from Aleppo came to Constantinople seeking office 
in 1876; that he was suddenly promoted to a very 
high rank, causing great consternation among those 
whom he thus outstripped; and that he was exiled 


in 1878 


as- 





Another peculiarity of the political sys 
tem of Turkey can hardly be passed }y 
without notice. Many have doubtless ob 
served in Egypt as well as in Turkey a1 


incorrigible tendency on the part of th: 


property of the chief of the state. Bude 
ets are annually produced, with civil list 
estimates, war department estimates, pub 
lic works estimates, and so on, all in due 
form. But the creditors of these states 
have learned through bitter experience 
that these budgets mean absolutely noth 
ing. The general revenues are expended 
without the slightest reference to appro 
priations. Moreover, the revenues paid 
into the treasury always fall short of the 
amount collected, and yet officials impli 
cated in embezzlements are not punished 
with the least severity. The explanation 
of this strange condition of affairs is that 
the patriarchal theory which applies to 
the relation of the nation to its head also 
governs the finances of the country. The 
revenue belongs to the Beit-ul-mal, or es 
tate of the nation,* and is under control 
of the clnef of the state, to be used for the 
good of hischildren. Officials of the state 
regard the revenues of the Sultan as in 
some degree their patrimony, from which 
they are entitled to their support. Those 
who embezzle public funds are looked upon 
as erring children who have taken the 
family property without due form. If 
they take inordinately much, they are re- 
moved from office, but never lose social 
standing, and are soon re-appointed to 
some post where temptations to steal are 
less pressing. As the revenue is a family 
affair, consideration is always given to 
petitions from impecunious Moslems who 
desire to have ‘‘a salary tied to them.” 
From this view of the revenue arises the 
vast burden of annuities, which, having a 
first claim on the revenue, sap the foun- 
dations of financial reform. According 
to some estimates, nine-tenths of the Mos- 
lem inhabitants of Constantinople live 
from the public revenue in one way or 
another. Separate pensions are often paid 
to each member of a family, and these pen- 
sions range from half a dollar a month, 
paid to beggars, up to seven hundred and 
fifty dollars per month, which is due to 


* It should be still borne in mind that this term 
refers to the Moslem people alone. Moslems only 
are children of the king. 




















each mushir, or field-marshal of the em 
pire. Of these mushirs one hundred and 
eighty nine are now living. All these 
pensions are entirely independent of and 
additional to official salary for services 
rendered. They are paid with equal reg 
ularity to the man who is in high favor, 
ind to the unhappy exile. So completely 
is the idea of a right to a share in the rev- 
enue fixed in the Turkish mind that a 


pasha may with impunity attach large life 
annuities to his minor children whenever, 
through the vicissitudes of fortune, he has | 


received the power to effect this comfort 
able arrangement. Asaresult of such dis 
positions of annuities, a young Turk may 
often be found spending upon the 
of Paris the money which he has 
through his father’s foresight in 


gaveties 


received 


ing his name as a teacher of the doctrines 
of Islam. All annuities are first 
charges on the revenue, and are paid, some 


7 
sucn 


from the civil list, some from the appro- | 


priations for the departments of govern 
ment, and some from the revenues of Holy 
Works. 


This peculiar system of financial ad- | 


in its 
upon the prosperity of the empire. 
paralyzes every effort of 


ministration is disastrous 


Finance to secure the basis of an equilib- 
rium between receipts and expenditures; 
it cripples the energy of the government 
in publie works; it 
cient system all those who are enriched 
by it, and thus affords an impregnable 
intrenchment to the opponents of reform. 
A minister who listens to European pro- 
posals for the financial reorganization of 
Turkey is appalled when he sees that the 
first effect of such reorganization would 
be the denial of the means of existence to 
his family and to his political retainers. 
The people who, as leaders of opinion in 


attaches to the an- 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. 


register- | 


effects | 
It | 
the Minister of 


--9 
vo 


|every part of the empire, receive money 


from the treasury will resist to the ut 
most any edict of the 


Sultan by which 


they are deprived of their income. 


The ancient and evil system of admin- 
istration which has ruined Turkey needs 
no further illustration to prove its hold 
upon the country. The nt 
is rooted in the religious belief and the 
habits of life of both people and rulers, 
and it is interwoven with the 
litical fabric. It may be said of the Turk 
ish habits of maladministration, as the 
| Turks themselves of bad in 
| general, ‘* They are under the soul: until 
the soul is gotten out of the body, habits 
ean not be got out.” 

If Europe waits for Turkey to execute 
the Treaty of Berlin, it will wait in vain. 
If England continues its fond dependence 


anc system 


W hole po 


Say habits 


|} upon the Sultan and his ministers, it may 
be deceived by apparent initiations of re 
form; but sooner or later it may expect 
to meet with a crisis more dangerous to 
the general peace than that which was 
averted by the Congress of Berlin. 

Any one who will thoughtfully study 
the peculiarities of Turkish polities will 
be compelled to conclude that sooner or 
later a European intervention will be- 
come necessary to prevent or calm new 
convulsions in Turkey. 


| * One potent cause of the fall of Khaireddin 
Pasha, the reforming Prime Minister of Turkey, was 
| the emptiness of the treasury. A Turkish official 
| of high rank expressed the popular feeling when he 
| said: “ Khaireddin Pasha should be removed. He 
| is not a good provider. The treasury is empty, and 
| the servants of God suffer for bread. Why does he 
| 


not borrow money in Europe, and relieve 


ple?” 


the peo- 
A principal reason of the popularity among 


| the common people of Turkey of Mahmoud Nedim 
| Pasha, the present Minister of the Interior, is that 
when he was Grand Vizier he proved himself “a 


cood prov ider.”’ 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


b 29.9 

T was for reasons connected with this 

determination that on the morrow he 
sought a few words of private conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Penniman. He sent for 
her to the library, and he there inform- 
ed her that he hoped very much that, as 
regarded this affair of Catherine’s, she 
would mind her p's and q’s. 





* Copyright, 1880, by Henry James, Jun. 


| ‘*T don’t know what you mean by such 
|an expression,” said his sister. ‘‘ You 
speak as if I were learning the alpha- 
bet.” 

‘The alphabet of common-sense is 
something you will never learn,” the Doc 
tor permitted himself to respond. 

‘‘Have you called me here to insult 
me ?” Mrs. Penniman inquired. 

‘Not at all. Simply to advise you. 
You have taken up young Townsend; 


| 
| 
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to do with your sentiments, your fancies, 
your affections, your delusions; but what 
I request of you is that you will keep 
these things to yourself. I have ex 
plained my views to Catherine; she un 
derstands them perfectly, and anything 
that she does further in the way of en- 
couraging Mr. Townsend's attentions will 
be in deliberate Opposition to my wishes. 
Anything that you should do in the way 
of giving her aid and comfort will be 
permit me the expression—distinetly trea- 
sonable. You know high treason is a 
capital offense: take care how you incur 
the penalty.” 

Mrs. Penniman threw back her head, 


vith a certain expansion of the eye] 


Which she occasionally practiced. ‘‘It 
seems to me that you talk like a great 
autocrat.” 

‘*T talk like my daughter's father.” 

** Not like your sister's brother,” cried 
Lavinia. 

‘*My dear Lavinia,” said the Doctor, ‘'I 
sometimes wonder whether I am your 
brother; we are so extremely different. 
In spite of differences, however, we can, at 
a pinch, understand each other; and that 
is the essential thing just now. Walk 
straight with regard to Mr. Townsend; 
It is highly probable you 
have been corresponding with him for the 


that’s all I ask. 


last three weeks—perhaps even seeing 
him. I don’t ask you—you needn't tell 
me.’ He had a moral conviction that 
she would contrive to tell a fib about the 
matter, which it would disgust him to list- 
en to. ‘Whatever you have done, stop 
doing it; that’s all I wish.” 

‘Don’t you wish also by chance to 
murder your child ?” Mrs. Penniman in- 
quired. 

‘*On the contrary, I wish to make her 
live and be happy.” 

‘You will kill her: she passed a dread- 
ful night.” 

‘*She won't die of one dreadful night, 
nor of a dozen. Remember that I am a 
distinguished physician.” 

Mrs. Penniman hesitated a moment ; 
then she risked her retort. ‘' Your being 
a distinguished physician has not prevent- 
ed you from already losing two members 
of your family.” 

She had risked it, but her brother gave 
her such a terribly incisive look—a look 
so like a surgeon’s lancet—that she was 
frightened at her courage. And he an- 


that’s your own affair. I have nothing | 


swered her in words that corresponded ti 
| the look: ‘‘It may not prevent me, ej 
ther, from losing the society of still an 
other.” 
| Mrs. Penniman took herself off, wit] 
| whatever air of depreciated merit was at 
her command, and repaired to Catherine’: 
room, where the poor girl was closeted, 
She knew all about her dreadful night 
| for the two had met again, the evening 
before, after Catherine left her father. 
Mrs. Penniman was on the landing of the 
second floor when her niece came up 
stairs; it was not remarkable that a per 
| son of so much subtlety should have dis 
covered that Catherine had been shut up 
with the Doctor. It was still less remark- 
able that she should have felt an extreme 
| curiosity to learn the result of this inter 
view, and that this sentiment, combined 
with her great amiability and generosity, 
| should have prompted her to regret the 
sharp words lately exchanged between her 
niece and herself. As the unhappy girl 
came into sight in the dusky corridor, she 
made a lively demonstration of sympathy. 
| Catherine’s bursting heart was equally 
oblivious; she only knew that her aunt 
was taking her into her arms. Mrs. Pen- 
niman drew her into Catherine’s own 
room, and the two women sat there to- 
| gether, far into the small hours, the 
| younger one with her head on the other's 
| lap, sobbing and sobbing at first in a 
soundless, stifled manner, and then at last 
perfectly still. It gratified Mrs. Penni- 
man to be able to feel conscientiously that 
this scene virtually removed the interdict 
which Catherine had placed upon her in- 
dulging in further communion with Mor- 
iris Townsend. She was not gratified, 
| however, when, in coming back to her 
niece’s room before breakfast, she found 
that Catherine had risen and was prepar- 
ing herself for this meal. 

‘You should not go to breakfast,” she 
said; ‘‘ you are not well enough, after your 
fearful night.” 

‘*Yes, Iam very well, and I am only 
afraid of being late.” 

‘*T can’t understand you,” Mrs. Penni- 
man cried. ‘‘ You should stay in bed for 
three days.” 

‘*Oh, I could never do that,” said Cath- 
erine, to whom this idea presented no at- 
tractions. 

Mrs. Penniman was in despair, and she 
| noted, with extreme annoyance, that the 
| trace of the night’s tears had completely 
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‘ She had 

** What 
effect do you expect to have upon your 
father,” her aunt demanded, ** if you come 


vanished from Catherine's eyes. 
a most impracticable physique. 


sort of feeling, as if nothing in the world 
had happened 37 


‘‘He would not like me to lie in bed,” 


Townsend, requesting him to come and 
see her on the morrow, using very few 


words, and explaining nothing. She 


| would explain everything face to face. 
plumping down, without a vestige of any 


XX 


On the morrow, in the afternoon, she 
heard his voice at the door, and his step in 
the hall. She received him in the big, 
bright front parlor, and she instructed the 
servant that if any one should eall, she 


was particularly engaged. She was not 


lafraid of her father’s coming in, for at 


said Catherine, simply. 

‘All the more reason for your doing | 
it. How else do you expect to move 
him 2?” 

Catherine thought a little. ‘‘I don't 
know how; but not in that way. I wish 


to be just as usual.” 
dressing, and, according to her aunt's ex- 


| that 
And she finished | 


| 


pression, went plumping down into the | 


paternal presence. She was really too 


modest for consistent pathos. 


to 


And yet it was perfectly true that she | 


had had dreadful night. Even after 
Mrs. Penniman left her she had had no 
sleep; she lay staring at the uncomfort 
ing gloom, with her eyes and ears filled 
with the movement with which her father 
had turned her out of his room, and the 
words in which he had told her that she 
was a heartless daughter. 


a 


she had heart enough for that. 
At moments it seemed to her that she be- 


breaking: 


Her heart was | 


lieved him, and that to do what she was 
doing a girl must indeed be bad. She 
was bad; but she couldn't help it. She | 


would try to appear good, even if her 


heart were perverted; and from time to | 


time she had a faney that she might ac- | 


complish something by ingenious conces- 
sions to form, though she should persist 
in earing for Morris. Catherine’s inge- 
nuities were indefinite, and we are not 
called upon to expose their hollowness. 
The best of them, perhaps, showed itself 
in that freshness of aspect which was so 
discouraging to Mrs. Penniman, who was 
amazed at the absence of haggardness in 
a young woman who for a whole night 
had lain quivering beneath a father’s 
curse. 
her freshness; it gave her a feeling about 
the future which rather added to the 
weight upon her mind. It seemed a proof 
that she was strong and solid and dense, 
and would live to a great age—longer 
than might be generally convenient; and 
this idea was pressing, for it appeared to 
saddle her with a pretension the more, 


sion was inconsistent with her doing 
right. She wrote that day to Morris 


Poor Catherine was conscious of | 


hour he was always driving about 

When Morris stood 
her, the first thing that she was conscious 
of was that he was even more beautiful 
at than fond had 
painted him; the next was that he had 
When she was 
free again it appeared to her that she had 
now indeed thrown herself into the gulf 
of defiance, and even, for an instant, that 
she had been married to him. 

He told her that had very 
eruel, and had made him very unhappy; 
and Catherine felt acutely the difficulty 
of her destiny, which forced her to give 
But she 
wished that, instead of reproaches, how 


town. there before 


look recollection 


pressed her in his arms. 


she been 


pain in such opposite quarters, 


ever tender, he would give her help; he 
was certainly wise enough and clever 
enough to invent some issue from their 
troubles. 
Morris 


She expressed this belief, and 
received the if he 
thought it natural; but he interrogated 
at first—as was natural too—rather than 
committed himself to marking out 
course. 

‘*You should not have made me wait 
so long,” he said. ‘'I don’t know how I 
have been living; every hour seemed like 
years. You should have decided sooner.” 

‘* Decided 2?” Catherine asked. 

‘Decided whether you would keep me 
or give me up.” 

‘**Oh, Morris,” she cried, with a long 
tender murmur, *‘I never thought of giv- 
ing you up!” 

‘* What, then, were you waiting for ?” 
The young man was ardently logical. 

‘TT thought my father might—might- 
and she hesitated. 

‘Might see how unhappy you were ?” 

“Ohno. But that he might look at it 


assurance as 


a 


| differently.” 
just when the cultivation of any preten- | 


‘‘And now you have sent for me to 
tell me that at last he does so. Is that 
it?” 
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This hypothetical optimism gave 


poor girla sree No, Morris,” she said, 
solemnly; ‘‘he looks at it still in the same 
way.” 

‘Then why have you sent for me 

‘Because I wanted to see you, cried 
Catherine, piteously. 

‘That’s an excellent reason, surely. 
But did you want to look at me only ? 
Have vou nothing to tell me ?” 

His beautiful persuasive eves were fixed 
upon her face, and she wondered what 


answer would be noble enough to 
as that. For a moment 


, and then—‘* I did 


vou.” 


make 


to such a gaze 


her own « ves took it in 
to at 
But after this speech, most inconsistently, 
she hid her face. 

Morris watel 


want look she said, 


ied her for a 
tentively. ‘Wil 
row 2?” he asked, 
* To-morrow 
‘* Next we 


month 


at 


to-mor 


moment 

| you marry me 

suddenly. 

‘k, then? Any time withina 
‘Isn't it better to wait ?” 
“To wait for what ?” 
She hardly knew for what; 

mendous leap alarmed her. 

have thought about it a little 
He 


said Catherine. 


“Till 


more.” 


we 


shook his 


the | 


‘*Do you think it is in the least degr 


likely ?” Morris asked. 


‘*It would be, if he could only know 
you.” 
‘*He can know me if he will. What 


| is to prevent it 7” 


cently. | 


‘* His ideas, 


ine, 


his reasons,” said Cather 
‘*They are so—so terribly strong.’ 


She trembled with the recollection of them 


| yet. 


‘Strong?’ cried Morris. ‘I would 
rather you should think them weak.” 

‘Oh, nothing about my father is weak,” 
said the girl. 


Morris turned away, walking to the 
window, where he stood looking out 
‘*You are terribly afraid of him,” he re 


| marked at last. 


| she had no shame in it; 


She felt no impulse to deny it, because 
for if it was no 


| honor to herself, at least it was an honor 


to him. ‘I suppose I must be,” she said, 


| simply. 


| you love me, then your love is 
but this tre- | 


head sadly and reproacl - | 
: H | 


fully. thought you had been think 
ing about it these three weeks. Do vou 
want to turn it over in your mind for five 
vears ? You have given me more than | 
time enough. My poor girl,” he added, in 


a moment, ‘‘ you are not sincere.” 
Catherine colored from brow to chin, 
and her eyes filled with tears. **Oh, how 
can you say that ?” she murmured. 
‘Why, you must take me or leave me,” 
said Morris, very reasonably. ‘* You can’t 
please vour father and me both; 
choose between us.” 


, I have 


ately. 


she 


chosen you,” 
‘Then marry me next week.” 
She stood gazing at him. 
any other way ?” 
‘None that I know 
the same result. 
meer to hear of it.’ 
Catherine could think of nothing of t 
kind, 


most pitiless. 


of for arriving at | 


he 
and Morris’s luminosity seemed al- 
The only thing she could | 
think of was that her father might, aft 

all, come 
an awkward sense of her helplessness in 
| wish that this miracle might 


Going So, a 


hi ippen, 


| 


tos 


you must | erable.” 


said, passion- | 


| 


| father should hate me worse than ever ?” 
‘Isn't there | 
| 


If there is, I should a 


| 


round, and she articulated, with 


not as [love 
ither more than 
not what I 


‘Then you don’t love me 
vou. If you fear your fi 


hoped it was.” 

‘Ah, my friend!” 
him. 

‘Do JI fear anything ?” 
turning round on her. ‘For your sake 
what am I not ready to face ?” 

‘You are noble—vyou are brave!” she 
answered, stopping short at a distance 
that was almost respectful. 

‘Small good it does me, 
timid.” 


she said, going 


to 


he demanded, 


if you are so 


‘*T don't think I am—vreally,” said 
Catherine. 
‘*T don’t know what you mean by ‘real- 


It is really enough to make us mis 


‘I should be strong enough to wait— 
to wait a long time.” 
And suppose after a long time your 


‘*He wouldn’t—he couldn't.” 

‘*He would be touched by my fidelity ? 
Is that what you mean? If he is so easily 
touched, then why should you be afraid 
of him ?” 

This was much to the point, and Cath- 
erine was struck it. ‘‘I will try not 
to be,” she said. And she stood there, 
r| submissively, the image, in advance, of a 
dutiful and responsible wife. This image 
could not fail to recommend itself to Mor- 
| ris Townsend, and he continued to give 
| proof of the high estimation in which he 


by 
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ld her. 
prompting of such a 


presently mentioned to her that the course 
eon nended by Mrs 


sentiment that he 


. Penniman was an 
immediate union, regardless of conse 
quences. 

j ‘Yes. Aunt Penniman would like that,” 
Catherine said, simply, and yet with a 
must, however, 
iave been in pure simplicity, and from 
n, that, 
. few moments after, she went on to say 
to Morris that her father had given ae a 
for him. It was quite on her 


certain shrewdness. — It 


motives quite untouched by sareas? 


nessave 





conscience to deliver this message, and 


id the mission been ten times more pain 
would have as scrupulously per 
‘‘He told me to tell you—to 


ral. she 
formed 
ell you very 
that if I marry without his con 
sent, [shall not inherit a pea 
tune. He 


seemed to think 


himse If 
iny of his for- 
»made a great point of this. He 
he seemed to think 

Morris flushed, as any 


young man of 
spirit might have flushed at an imputa 
tion of baseness. ‘What d a he seem to 
think ” 

‘That it would make a difference.” 

“Tt will make a difference—in many 
things. Weshall be by many thousands 
of dollars the 


ditference. 


and that is a great 
But it will make none in my 


poorer ; 
atfection.’ 

‘We shall not want the money,” said 
Catherine; ‘* for you know I have a good 
deal myself.” 

‘“Yes, my dear girl, I know you have 
And he ean’t touch that!” 

‘He would never,” said Catherine. 
‘My mother left it to me.” 
Morris was silent awhile. 


something. 


very pr sitive about this, was he?” he ask- 
ed at last. ‘‘He thought such a message 
would annoy me terribly, 
throw off the mask, eh ?” 

don’t know what he thought,” 
Catherine, sadly. 

‘Please tell him that I care for his 
1s much as for that And Mor- 
ris snapped his fingers sonorously. 

‘*T don’t think I could tell him that.” 

‘Do you know you sometimes disap- 
point me?” said Morris. 

‘*T should think I might. I disappoint 
every one—father and Aunt Penniman.” 

‘* Well, 
cause I am fonder of you than they are.” 

‘Yes, Morris,” said the girl, with her 
imagination—what there was of it—swim- 


and make me 


said 


message ¢ 


distinetly, and directly from 


it doesn’t matter with me, be- | 


It could only have been at the | 


heriting you ? 


more 
He was | 


ming in this happy truth, which seemed, 
after all, invidious to no one. 

‘Ts it your belief that he will stick to 
it, stick to it forever 
that 
patience will never wear out his cruelty ?” 

‘The trouble is that if I marry you, he 
will think Iam not good. He will think 
that a proof.” 

Ah, then, he will never forgive you.” 

This idea, sharply expressed by Morris's 
handsome lips, renewed for a 


to this idea of disin 
your goodness and 


moment to 
girl’s temporarily pacified con 
science all its dreadful vividness. ‘Oh, 
you must love me very much!” she cried. 

‘There is no doubt of that, my dear,” 
her lover rejoined. ‘* You don't like that 
word ‘disinherited,’” he 
ment. 

‘It isn’t the money; it is that he should 

that he should feel so.” 

‘I suppose it seems hen 
curse 2?” said Morris. ‘‘It must be very 
dismal. But don’t you think,” he went 
that if you were to try to 
and to set rightly about it, 
you might in the end conjure it away ? 
Don't you think,” 
in a tone of 


the poor 


added, in a mo 


a kind of 


on, presently, * 
be very clever, 


he continued further, 
sympathetic specula ition, 
‘that a really clover woman, in 
place, might bring him round at 
Don't you think—’ 

Here, suddenly, Morris was interrupted ; 
these ingenious inquiries had not reached 
Catherine's ears. 


your 
last ? 


The terrible word dis- 
all its impressive moral 
reprobation, was still ringing there—seem- 
ed, indeed, to gather force as it lingered. 
The mortal chill of her situation struck 
deeply into her child-like heart, 
and she was overwhelmed by a feeling of 


inheritanee, with 


loneliness and danger. But her refuge 
was there, close to her, and she put out 
her hands to graspit. ‘* Ah, Morris,” she 
said, with a ‘*T will marry you 
as soon as you please!’ And she sur- 
rendered herself, leaning her head on his 
shoulder. 

‘My dear good girl!” 
looking down at his prize. And then he 
looked up rather vaguely, 
parted lips and lifted eyebrows. 


shudder, 


he exclaimed, 


again, with 


XXI. 

Doctor Sloper very soon imparted his 
conviction to Mrs. Almond in the same 
terms in which he had announced it to 
himself. ‘‘She’s going to stick, by Jove! 
she’s going to stick.” 
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Do you mean that she is going to | 


marry him ?” Mrs. Almond inquired. 

‘**—T don’t know that; but she is not go- 
ing to break dow 18 She is roinge to drag 
out the engagement, in the hope of mak 
relent.” 

‘* And shall you not relent ?” 


Ing me 


‘Shall a geometrical proposition re 
lent [am not so superficial.” 

‘Doesn't geometry treat of surfaces 7” 
asked Mrs. Almond, who, as we know, 


was clever, smiling. 


‘* Yes, but it treats of them profoundly. | 


Catherine and her young man are my sur- 
faces: I have taken their measure.” 

‘* You speak as if it surprised you.” 
eat 


deal to observe.” 


is immense; there will be a great 


‘You are shockingly cold-blooded!” 
said Mrs. Almond. 

‘T need to be, with all this hot blood 
about Young Townsend, indeed, is 
cool: IT must allow him that merit.” 

‘Lean’t judge him,” Mrs. Almond an 


swered : 


me, 


Catherine.” 
‘-T confess I am a little; 
been so deucedly divided and bothered.” 
‘*Say it amuses you outright. 


‘She won't forget him in Europe.” 

‘* He will forget her, then.” 

Mrs. Almond looked grave. 
you really like that ?” 

‘* Extremely,” said the Doctor. 

Mrs. Penniman, meanwhile, lost litt] 


** Should 


| time in putting herself again in com 


munication with Morris Townsend. Shi 
requested him to favor her with another 
interview, but she did not on this occasion 
select an oyster saloon as the scene of 
their She proposed that he 
should join her at the door of a certain 


meeting. 


|chureh after service on Sunday after 


noon; and she was careful not to appoint 


| the place of worship which she usually 


visited, and where, as she said, the con 
gregation would have spied upon her 


She picked out a less elegant resort, and 
| on issuing from its portal at the hour she 


‘but Lam not at all surprised at | 


she must have | 
| everything.” 
I don't 


see why it should be such a joke that your | 


daughter adores you.” 

‘It is the point where the adoration 
stops that I find it interesting to fix.” 

‘It stops where the other sentiment 
begins.” 

‘Not at all; that would be simple 


enough. The two things are extremely 


| particularly gallant. ‘‘I 


} you 


mixed up, and the mixture is extremely | 


odd. It will produce some third element, 
and that’s what [m waiting to see. I 


wait with suspense—with positive excite- 
ment; and that is a sort of emotion that 
I didn’t suppose Catherine would ever 
provide for me. 
obliged to her.” 

‘*She will cling,” 
‘she will certainly cling.” 

‘* Yes, as I say, she will stick.” 

‘‘Cling is prettier. That's what those 
very simple natures always do, and noth- 
ing could be simpler than Catherine. 
She doesn’t take many impressions; but 
She 
is like a copper kettle that receives a dent: 
you may polish up the kettle, but you 
can't efface the mark.” 

‘“We must try and polish up Cath- 
erine,” said the Doctor. ‘I will take her 
to Europe.” 


Iam really very much 


Mrs. Almond; 


said 


when she takes one, she keeps it. 





had fixed she saw the young man stand 
ing apart. She offered him no recogni 
tion till she had crossed the street, and he 
had followed her to some distance. Here, 
with a smile, ‘* Excuse my apparent want 
of cordiality,” she said. ‘* You know what 
that. Prudence before 
And on his asking her in 
what direction they should walk, ‘* Where 
we shall be least observed,” she murmured. 

Morris was not in high good-humor, 
and his response to this speech was not 
don’t flatter 
myself we shall be much observed any- 
where.” Then he turned recklessly to- 
ward the centre of the town. 
have come to tell me that 
knocked under,” he went on. 

“T am afraid I am not altogether a 
harbinger of good; and yet, too, Iam to 
a certain extent a messenger of peace. I 
have been thinking a great deal, Mr. 
Townsend,” said Mrs. Penniman. 

‘* You think too much.” 

‘*T suppose I do; but I can’t help it, my 
mind is so terribly active. When I give 
myself, I give myself. I pay the penalty 
in my headaches, my famous headaches 

-a perfect circlet of pain! But I carry it 
as a queen carries her crown. Would 
you believe that I have one now? I 
wouldn't, however, have missed our ren- 
dezvous for anything. I have something 
very important to tell you.” 

‘* Well, let’s have it,” said Morris. 

‘*T was perhaps a little headlong the 
other day in advising you to marry im- 
mediately. I have been thinking it over, 
and now I see it just a little differently.” 


to believe about 


a | hope 
he has 
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‘You seem to have a great many dif- | 
ferent ways of seeing the same object.” 
‘“Their number is infinite!’ said Mrs. 
Penniman, in a tone which seemed to sug 
vest that this convenient faculty was one 

of her brightest attributes. 

‘IT recommend you to take one way, 
und stick to it,” Morris replied. 

‘¢ Ah. but it isn’t easy to choose. My 
imagination is never quiet, never satis 

1. It makes me a bad adviser, perhaps, 
but it makes me a capital friend.” 

‘A eapital friend who gives bad ad- 
vice!’ said Morris. 

‘Not intentionally—and who hurries 
off, at every risk, to make the most hum 


ble excuses.” 

‘Well, what do you advise me now ?” 

“Tobe very patient ; to watch and wait.” 

‘* And is that bad advice or good ?” 

‘‘That is not for me to say,” Mrs. Pen 
niman rejoined, with some dignity. ‘J 
only claim it is sincere.” 

‘* And will you come to me next week 
and recommend something different and 
equally sincere 2” 

‘I may come to you next week, and 
tell you that I am in the streets.” 

‘*In the streets 2?” 

‘*T have had a terrible scene with my 
brother, and he threatens, if anything | 
happens, to turn me out of the house. 
You know I am a poor woman.” 

Morris had a speculative idea that she 
had a little property ; but he naturally did | 


not press this. 


| 


‘*T should be very sorry to see you suf- | 
fer martyrdom for me,” he said. 
you make your brother out a regular 
Turk.” 

Mrs. Penniman hesitated a little. 

*Tcertainly do not regard Austin as an 
orthodox Christian.” 

‘*Andam I to wait till he is converted ?” | 

** Wait at any rate till he is less violent. | 
Bide your time, Mr. Townsend; remember | 
the prize is great.” 


oe 


» 
ut 


Morris walked along some time in si- 
lence, tapping the railings and gate posts 
very sharply with his stick. 

“You certainly are devilish inconsist- | 
ent!” he broke out at last. 
ready got Catherine to consent to a pri 
vate marriage.” 

Mrs. Penniman was indeed inconsist- 
ent, for at this news she gave a little jump 
of gratification. 

**Oh, when, and where?” she cried. 
And then she stopped short. 


Morris was a little vague about this. 

**That isn’t fixed: but she consents. 
It’s deuced awkward, now, to back out.” 

Mrs. Penniman, as I say, had stopped 
short; and she stood there with her eyes 
fixed brilliantly on her companion 

‘*Mr. Townsend,” she proceeded, ‘‘shall 
[ tell you something ? 
you so much that you may do anything.” 


Catherine loves 

i? . 
This declaration was slightly ambicu 
ous, and Morris opened his eves. 

‘‘Tam happy to hear it. But what do 
you mean by ‘anything’ ? 
** You may postpone 
about; she won't think the worse of you.” 


you may change 


Morris stood there still, with his raised 
eyebrows; then he said, simply and rather 
dryly, ‘‘Ah!? After this he remarked 
to Mrs. Penniman that if she walked so 
slowly she would attract notice, and he 
succeeded, after a fashion, in hurrying 
her back to the domicile of which her ten- 
ure had become so insecure. 

XXII. 

He had slightly misrepresented the mat- 
ter in saying that Catherine had consent 
ed to take the great step. We left her 
just now declaring that she would burn 
her ships behind her; but Morris, after 
having elicited this declaration, had be 


|come conscious of good reasons for not 


taking it up. He avoided, gracefully 
enough, fixing a day, though he left her 
under the impression that he had his eye 
on one. Catherine may have had her 
difficulties; but those of her circumspect 
suitor are also worthy of consideration. 


| The prize was certainly great; but it was 
|only to be won by striking the happy 


mean between precipitancy and caution. 
It would be all very well to take one’s 
jump and trust to Providence; Providence 
was more especially on the side of clever 
people, and clever people were known by 
an indisposition to risk their bones. The 
ultimate reward of a union with a young 
woman who was both unattractive and 
impoverished ought to be connected with 
immediate disadvantages by some very 
palpable chain. Between the fear of los- 


‘‘T have al-| ing Catherine and her possible fortune 
| altogether, and the fear of taking her too 


soon and finding this possible fortune as 
void of actuality as a collection of emptied 
bottles, it was not comfortable for Morris 
| Townsend to choose—a fact that should 
be remembered by readers disposed to 
judge harshly of a young man who may 
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have struck them as making but an in 
differently successful use of fine natural 
parts. He had not forgotten that in any 
event Catherine had her own ten thou- 
sand he had devoted an abun- 
dance of meditation to this circumstance. 
But with his fine parts he rated himself 
high, and he had a perfectly definite ap 
preciation of his value, which seemed to 
him inadequately represented by the sum 
I have mentioned. At the same time he 
reminded himself that this sum was con- 
siderable, that everything is relative, and 
that if a modest income is less desirable 


a year; 


than a large one, the complete absence of 
revenue is nowhere accounted an advan 
tage. These reflections gave him plenty 
of occupation, and made it necessary that 
he should trim his sail. Doctor Sloper’s 
opposition was the unknown quantity in 
the problem he had to work out. The 
natural way to work it out was by marry 
ing Catherine; but in mathematics there 
are many short-cuts, and Morris was not 
without a hope that he should yet discov 
erone. When Catherine took him at his 
tempt to mollify her father, he drew back 
skillfully enough, as I have said, and kept 
the wedding day still an open question. 
Her faith in his sincerity was so complete 


1 . } . . | 
that she was incapable of suspecting that 


he was playing with her; her trouble just 
now was of another kind. The poor girl 
had honor, and 
from the moment she had brought herself 
to the point of violating her father’s wish, 
it seemed to her that she had no right to 
enjoy his protection. 


an admirable sense of 


It was on her con- 
seience that she ought to live under his 
roof only so long as she conformed to 
his wisdom. 
glory in such a position, but poor Cath- 
erine felt that she had forfeited her claim 
to it. She had cast her lot with a young 
man against whom he had solemnly warn- 


ed her, and broken the contract under 
which he provided her with a happy 
home. She could not give up the young 


man, so she must leave the home; and 
the sooner the object of her preference of- 
fered her another, the sooner her situa- 
This 
was close reasoning; but it was commin- 
gled with an infinite amount of merely 
instinctive penitence. Catherine’s days, 
at this time, were dismal, and the weight 
of some of her hours was almost more 
he could bear. Her father never 


tion would lose its awkward twist. 


than sl] 


| looked at her, never spoke to her, 


| this was part of a plan. 


H 
knew perfectly what he was about, and 


She looked at 


| him as much as she dared (for she was 
| afraid of seeming to offer herself to his 


observation), and she pitied him for the 


sorrow she had brought upon him. Shi 


| held up her head and busied her hands, 


and went about her daily occupations; and 
when the state of things in Washineton 
Square seemed intolerable, she closed her 


| eyes and indulged herself with an intel 


lectual vision of the man for whose sake 
she had broken a sacred law. Mrs. Pen 
niman, of the three persons in Washing 
ton Square, had much the most of thi 
manner that belongs to a great crisis. If 
Catherine was quiet, she was quietly quiet, 
as I may say, and her pathetic effects, 


|; which there was no one to notice, were 


| entirely unstudied and unintended. 


lf 
the Doctor was stiff and dry and absolute 
ly indifferent to the presence of his com- 
panions, it was so lightly, neatly, easily 
done, that you would have had to know 


| him well to discover that on the whole he 
word, and consented to renounce the at- | 


| able. 


rather enjoved having to be so disagree 
But Mrs. Penniman was elaborate 
ly reserved and significantly silent; there 


| was a richer rustle in the very deliberate 


| 


movements to which she confined herself. 
and when she occasionally spoke, in con 
nection with some very trivial event, she 
had the air of meaning something deeper 
than what she said. Between Catherine 
and her father nothing had passed since 
the evening she went to speak 
his study. 


to him in 
She had something to say to 
him—it seemed to her she ought to say it; 


| but she kept it back, for fear of irritating 
| him. 
There was a great deal of | 


He also had something to say to 
her; but he was determined not to speak 
first. He was interested, as we know, in 
seeing how, if she were left to herself, she 
would ‘‘stick.” At last she told him she 
had seen Morris Townsend again, and that 
their relations remained quite the same. 

‘*T think we shall marry—before very 
long. And probably, meanwhile, I shall 
see him rather often; about once a week 
—not more.” 

The Doctor looked at her coldly from 
head to foot, as if she had been a stranger. 
It was the first time his eyes had rested 
on her for a week, which was fortunate, 
if that was to be their expression. ‘‘ Why 
not three times a day?” he asked. ‘‘ What 


prevents your meeting as often as you 
choose 2?” 
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She turned away a moment; there were 
tears in her eyes. Then she said, ‘‘ It is 
hetter once a week.” 

It 
had as it can be. If you flatter yourself 
for little modifications of that 
It is 
as wrong of you to see him once a week 


‘*T don’t see how it is better. is as 


hat [ care 
sort, you are very much mistaken. 
is it would be to see him all day long. 
Not that it matters to me, however.” 

Catherine tried to follow these words, 
hut they seemed to lead toward a vague 
**T think 
we shall marry pretty soon,” she repeated 
at last. 

Her father gave her his dreadful look 
again, as if she were some one else. ‘‘ Why 
do you tell me that ? 


horror from which she recoiled. 


It's no coneern of 
mine.’ 
‘‘Oh, father,” out. 
you care, even if you do feel so ?” 
‘*Not a button. 
quite the same to me when, or where, or 


she broke ‘*don't 


Once you marry, it’s 


why you do it; and if you think to com 
pound for your folly by hoisting your fly 


in this way, you may spare yourself the | 


trouble.” 
With this he turned 
} 


next a 


3ut the 
ay he spoke to her of his own ae 
and his manner 
‘*Shall you be married within 
the next four or five months ?” he 

‘*T don’t know, father,” 
‘‘Tt is not very easy for us to ma 


away. 


cord, was somewhat 
changed. 
asked. 
said Catherine. 
ke up our 
minds.” 

‘* Put it off, then, for six months, and in 
the mean time I will take you to Europe. 
I should like you very much to go.” 

It gave her such delight, after his words 
of the day before, to hear that he should 

‘like” her to do something, and that he 
still had in his heart any of the tenderness 
of preference, that she gave a little excla- 
mation of joy. But then she became con- 
scious that Morris was not included in this 
proposal, and that—as regards really go 

she would greatly prefer to remain 
home with him. But she blushed, 


ing 


at 


none the less, more comfortably than she | 


had done of late. ‘‘It would be delight- 
ful to go to Europe,” she remarked, with a 
sense that the idea was not original, and 
that her tone was not all it might be. 

‘*Very well, then, we will go. 
up your clothes.” 

‘*T had better tell Mr. Townsend,” said 
Catherine. 

Her father fixed his cold eyes upon her. 
*‘ If you mean that you had better ask his 
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leave, all that remains to me is to hope he 
will give it.” 

The girl was sharply touched by the pa- 
thetic ring of the 
calculated, the most dramatic, little speech 
the Doctor She felt 
that it was a great thing for her, under the 


words; it was the most 


uttered. 


had ever 


circumstances, to have this fine opportu 
nity of showing him her respect: and yet 


| there was something else that she felt as 


well, and tl 
‘*T sometimes think that if I do what vou 


iat she presently expressed. 
dislike so much, I ought not to stay with 
you.” 

‘*To stay with me ?” 

“Tf IT live with you, I ought to obey 
you.” 

‘Tf that’s your theory, it’s certainly 
mine,” said the Doctor, with a dry laugh. 

‘* But if [don’t obey you, I eught not to 
live with you—to enjoy your kindness and 
protection.” 

This striking argument gave the Doctor 
a sudden sense of having underestimated 
his daughter; it seemed even more than 
worthy of a young woman who had re 
vealed the quality of unaggressive obsti-* 
But it displeased him 


nacy. displeased 


| him deeply, and he signified as much. 





Mrs. Almond: 


‘*That idea is in very bad taste,” he said. 
‘* Did you get it from Mr. Townsend ?” 
‘*Oh no; it’s my own,” said Catherine, 
eagerly. 
‘* Keep it to yourself, then,” her father 
answered, more than ever determined she 
should go to Europe. 


XXIII. 


If Morris Townsend was not to be in- 
cluded in this journey, no more was Mrs. 
Penniman, who would have been thank- 
ful for an invitation, but who (to do her 
justice) bore her disappointment in a per- 
fectly lady-like manner. ‘I should enjoy 
seeing the works of Raphael and the ruins 

the ruins of the Pantheon,” she said to 
‘but, on the other hand, I 
shall not be sorry to be alone and at peace 
for the next few months in Washing- 
ton Square. I want I have 
through so much in the last four months.” 
Mrs. Almond thought it rather cruel that 
her brother should not take poor Lavinia 
abroad; but she easily understood that if 
the purpose of his expedition was to make 


rest; been 


| Catherine forget her lover, it was not in 


| 


his interest to give his daughter this 
young man’s best friend as a companion. 
‘‘Tf Lavinia had not been so foolish, she 
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might visit the ruins of the Pantheon,” 
she said to herself; and she continued to 
regret her sister’s folly, even though the 
latter that had often 
heard the relics in question most satisfac 
torily described by Mr. Penniman. 
Penniman was perfectly aware that her 
brother’s motive in undertaking a foreign 
tour was to lay a trap for Catherine’s con 
staney, and she imparted this conviction 
very frankly to her niece. 

‘‘He thinks it will make you forget 
Morris,” she said (she always called the 
young man 
out of mind, you know. He thinks that 
all the things you will see over there will 
drive him out of your thoughts.” 

Catherine looked greatly alarmed. ‘‘If 
he thinks that, I ought to tell him before- 
hand.” 


assured her she 


‘*Morris” now): 


Mrs. Penniman shook her head. ** Tell 
him afterward, my dear—after he has 
had all the trouble and expense. That's 


the way to serve him.” And she added, 
in a softer key, that it must be delightful 
to think of those who love us among the 
ruins of the Pantheon. 

Her father’s displeasure had cost the 
girl, as we know, a great deal of deep- 
welling sorrow—sorrow of the purest and 
most kind, without a touch of 
resentment rancor; but for the first 
time, after he had dismissed with such 
contemptuous brevity her apology for be- 
ing a charge upon him, there was a spark 
of anger in her grief. She had felt his 
contempt; it had her ; that 
speech about her bad taste had made her 
ears burn for three days. During this 
period she was less considerate; she had 
an idea—a rather vague one, but it was 
agreeable to her sense of injury—that now 
she was absolved from penance, and might 
do what she chose. She chose to write to 
Morris Townsend to meet her in the 
Square and take her to walk about the 
town. If she were going to Europe out 
of respect to her father, she might at least 
give herself this satisfaction. She felt in 
every way at present more free and more 
resolute ; there was a force that urged 
her. Now, completely and unreservedly, 
her passion possessed her. 

Morris met her at last, and they took a 
long walk. She told him immediately 
what had happened; that her father wish- 
ed to take her away—it would be for six 
months—to Europe; she would do abso- 
lutely what Morris should think best. 


generous 


or 


scorched 


Mrs. 


‘outof sight, | 
| Catherine; 
drive you out of my mind.” 





| 
| 


She hoped inexpressibly that he woul 
think it best she should stay at home, ] 
was some time before he said what he 
thought; he asked, as they walked along. 
a great many questions. There was on 
that especially struck her; it seemed s 
incongruous. 

**Should you like to see all those cel 
brated things over there ?” 

‘**Oh no, Morris!” said Catherine, guit 
deprecatingly. 

‘Gracious Heaven, what dull 
man!” Morris exclaimed to himself. 

‘‘He thinks I will forget you,” said 
‘that all 


a Wo 


these things will 

‘Well, my dear, perhaps they will.” 

‘* Please don’t say that,’ Catherine an 
swered, gently, as they walked along 
‘Poor father will be disappointed.” 

Morris gave a little laugh. ‘Yes, J 
verily believe that your poor father wil 
be disappointed. But you will have seen 
Europe,” he added, humorously. ‘* What 
a take-in!” 

‘IT don’t care for seeing Europe,” Cath 
erine said. 

‘* You ought to care, my dear. 
may mollify your father.” 

Catherine, conscious of her obstinacy, 
expected little of this, and could not rid 
herself of the idea that in going abroad 
and yet remaining firm, she should play 
her father a trick. ‘* Don’t you think it 
would be a kind of deception ?” she asked. 

‘*Doesn’t he want to deceive you 2” 
eried Morris. ‘‘It will serve him right. 
I really think you had better go.” 

‘* And not be married for so long ?” 

‘‘Be married when you come back. 
You can buy your wedding clothes in 
Paris.” And then Morris, with great 
kindness of tone, explained his view of 
the matter. It would be a good thing 
that she should go: it would put them 
completely in the right. It would show 
they were reasonable, and willing to wait. 
Once they were so sure of each other, they 
could afford to wait—what had they to 
fear? If there was a particle of chance 
that her father would be favorably affect- 
ed by her going, that ought to settle it; 
for, after all, Morris was very unwilling 
to be the cause of her being disinherited. 
It was not for himself, it was for her and 
for her children. He was willing to wait 
for her: it would be hard, but he could do 
it. And over there, among beautiful 
scenes and noble monuments, perhaps the 


And it 
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old gentleman would be softened; such 


things were supposed to exert a humaniz- | 


ing influence. He might be touched by 
her gentleness, her patience, her willing 
ness to make any sacrifice but that one; 
ind if she should appeal to him some day, 
n some celebrated spot—in Italy, say, in 
he evening; 
noonlight—if she should be a little clever 
ibout it, and touch the right chord, per- 
aps he would fold her in his arms and 
tell her that he forgave her. Catherine 
was immensely struck with this concep- 


in Venice, in a gondola, by 


tion of the affair, which seemed eminent- 
ly worthy of her lover's brilliant intellect, 
though she viewed it askance in so far as 
it depended upon her own powers of exe- 
cution, The idea of being in a 
vondola by moonlight appeared to her to 
involve elements of which her grasp was 
not active. But it was settled between 
them that she should tell her father that 
she was ready to follow him obediently 
mywhere, making the mental reservation 
that loved Morris Townsend 
than ever. 

She informed the Doctor she was ready 
to embark, and he made rapid arrange- 
ments for this event. Catherine had 
many farewells to make, but with only 
two of them are we actively concerned. 
Mrs. Penniman took 
view of her niece’s journey; it seemed to 
her very proper that Mr. Townsend’s des- 
tined bride should wish to embellish her 
mind by a foreign tour. 

‘“*You leave him in good hands,” she 
said, pressing her lips to Catherine’s fore- 
head. (She was very fond of kissing peo- 
ple’s foreheads; it was an involuntary ex- 
pression of sympathy with the intellectual 
part.) ‘‘I shall see him often; I shall 
feel like one of the vestals of old tending 
the sacred flame.” 

‘*You behave beautifully about not go- 
ing with us,” Catherine answered, not 
presuming to examine this analogy. 

‘‘It is my pride that keeps me up,” said 
Mrs. Penniman, tapping the body of her 
dress, which always gave forth a sort of 
metallie ring. 

Catherine’s parting with her lover was 
short, and few words were exchanged. 

‘Shall I find you just the same when I 
come back ?” she asked; though the ques- 
uon was not the fruit of skepticism. 

‘‘The same—only more so,” said Mor- 
ris, smiling. 


‘* clever” 


she 


more 


a 


discriminating | 


terest 





rate in detail Doctor Sloper’s proceedings 
in the Eastern hemisphere. He made the 
grand tour of Europe, travelled in consid 
erable splendor, and (as was to have been 
expected in a man of his high cultivation) 
found so much in art and antiquity to in 
him that he remained abroad, not 
for six months, but fortwelve. Mrs. Pen- 
niman, in Washington Square, aecommo- 
dated herself to his absence. She enjoy- 
ed her uncontested dominion in the empty 
house, and flattered herself that she made 
it more attractive to their friends than 
when her brother was at home. To Mor- 
ris Townsend, at least, it would have ap- 
peared that she made it singularly attract- 
ive. He was altogether her 
quent visitor, and Mrs. Penniman was 
very fond of asking him to tea. He had 
his chair at the fire- 
side in the back parlor (when the great ma- 
hogany sliding-doors, with silver knobs, 
which divided this apartment from 


most fre 


a 


very easy one 


its 


|} more formal neighbor, were closed), and 


| 
| 





he used to smoke cigars in the Doctor's 
study, where he often spent an hour in 
turning over the curious collections of 
He thought Mrs. 
but he 
was no goose himself, and, as a young 
man of luxurious tastes and 
sources, he found the house a perfect cas- 
tle of indolence. It became for him a 
club with a single member. Mrs. Penni- 
man saw much less of her sister than while 
the Doctor was at home; for Mrs. Almond 
had felt moved to tell her that she disap- 
proved of her relations with Mr. Towns- 
end. She had no to 
friendly to a young man of whom their 
brother thought so meanly, and Mrs. Al- 
mond was surprised at her levity in foist- 
ing a most deplorable engagement upon 
Catherine. 

‘*Deplorable!”’ cried Lavinia. 
will make her a lovely husband.” 

‘**T don’t believe in lovely husbands,” 
said Mrs. Almond; ‘‘I only believe in 
If he marries her, and she 
comes into Austin’s money, they may get 
on. He will be an idle, amiable, selfish, 
and doubtless tolerably good-natured fel- 
low. But if she doesn’t get the money, 
and he finds himself tied to her, Heaven 
have mercy on her! He will have none. 
He will hate her for his disappointment, 
and take his revenge; he will be pitiless 
and cruel. Woe betide poor Catherine! 


its absent proprietor. 
Penniman a goose, as we know: 


scanty re- 


business be so 


** He 


good ones. 


It does not enter into our scheme to nar- | I recommend you to talk a little with his 





a pity Catherine can’t marry 


Penni had 
conversation 


v} 


Vil 


petite what 
Mrs. Mont 
she made no 


etfect of this 


man no aj 


th 


laintance 


Lor Wi 


ose aca 
and the 
her niece’s destiny 












gy forecast oO 
to make her think it indeed a thou 
| pities that Mr. Townsend’s generous 
hould be imbittered. Bright en 
nt was his natural element, and | 
eould | be comfortable if there 
uuld prove to be nothing to enjoy? It 
ne a fixed idea with Mrs. Penniman 
he should yet enjoy her brother's for- | 


» on which she had acuteness enough 





reel that her own claim was small. 

"he doesn't leave it to Catherine, it 

inly won't be to leave it to me,” she 
XXIV 

Di r, d i@ the first six months 


broad, never spoke to his daugh 
‘their little difference, partly on sys 
em, and partly because he had a great 
many other things to think about. It was 
idle to attempt to ascertain the state of her 
affections without direct inquiry, because 


if she had not had an expressive manner 
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| inclosed 


| ly valley of the Alps. 





siderable regularity, but his letters « ime 
in Mrs. that 
whe never the Doctor handed her a pack 


Penniman’s; so 
addressed in his sister’s hand, he was a; 
involuntary instrument of the passion h 
lemned. Catherine made this retle 


Con 


tion, and six months earlier she wou 
have felt bound to give him warning: |} 
now she deemed herself absolved. Ther 


was a sore spot in her heart that his ow) 
words had made when once she spoke 

him as she thought honor prompted; shi 
would try and please him as far as she 
could, but she would never speak that 
She read her lover's letters 


way again. 


in secret. 
One day, at the end of the summer, thi 
two travellers found themselves in a lon: 


They were cross 


|ing one of the passes, and on the long as 


cent they had got out of the carriage and 


had wandered much in advance. <A 


{'¢ 
1te} 


a while the Doctor deseried 





a foot pat 

vhich, leading through a transverse val 

lley, would bring them out, as he just): 
supposed, at a much higher point of th 


ascent. They followed this devious Way 
and finally lost the path ; the valley proved 
very wild and rough, and 


came rather a scramble. 


their walk be 
They were Lor vel 
walkers, however, and they took their ad 


venture easily; from time to time they 
stopped, that Catherine might rest: an 
then she sat upon a stone and looke: 


| about her at the hard-featured rocks and 


among the familiar influences of home, 

she failed to gather animation from the 

nountains of Switzerland or the monu 

ments of Italy. She was always her fa 

tl er’s docile and reasonable associate LO0- 

i, ing through their sight-seeing in deferen 
’ & tial silences never complaining of fatigue, 
i alwavs ready to start at the hour he had 
ee appointed ove rnight, makine no foolish 

3 criticisms, and indulging in no refine 
a ments of appreciation. ‘‘She is about as 
sis intelligent as the bundle of shawls,” the 
Doctor said, her main superiority being 

that while the bundle of shawls some 

‘ times got lost, or tumbled out of the ear 
: riage, Catherine was always at her post, 
RG and had a firm and ample seat. But her | 
sf father had expected this, and he was not 
% constrained to set down her intellectual 
limitations as a tourist to sentimental de 

3 pression : she had completely divested her 
ie self of the characteristics of a victim, and 
E during the whole time that they were 
he abroad she never uttered an audible sigh. 


} He supposed she was in correspondence 
with Morris Townsend, but he held his 
peace about it, for he never saw the young 
: man’s letters, and Catherine’s own mis- 

sives were always given to the courier to 


' post. She heard from her lover with con- | to say. 
yt 
ee 





the glowing sky. It was late in the aft 
ernoon, in the last of August; night was 
coming on, and as they had reached a 
great elevation, the air was cold and sharp. 
In the west there was a great suffusion oi 
cold red light, which made the sides of 
the little valley look only the more rugged 
and dusky. During one of their pauses 
her father left her and wandered away t 


4 


some high place, at a distance, to get 

He was out of sight; she sat ther 
alone, in the stillness, which was just 
touched by the vague murmur, some 
where, of a mountain brook. She thought 
of Morris Townsend, and the place was so 
desolate and lonely that he seemed very 
faraway. Her father remained absent a 
long time; she began to wonder what 
had become of him. But at last he re ap 
peared, coming toward her in the clear 
twilight, and she got up to go on. He 


vie Ww. 


made no motion to proceed, however, but 
came close to her, as if he had something 
He stopped in front of her, and 
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stood looking at her with eyes that had | vaguely looking about her. ‘* Won't you 


kept the light of the flushing snow-sum- | come back to the carriage 7” 


mits on which they had just been fixed. 


rhen, abruptly, in a low tone, he asked | all this time you have not yielded an 


‘‘Ina moment. Do you mean that in 


her an unexpected question ineh 
‘*Have you given him up 2” | ‘“‘T would if I could, father; but I 
The question was unexpected, but Cath- | can’t.” 
A | 


1] 
Li 


The Doctor looked round him too 


y unprepared. 
‘No, father,” she answered. | **Should you like to be left in such 
| 


rine was only superticia 
ace as this, to starve 2?” 

What do you mean ** eried the girl. 
‘* That will be your fate—that’s how he 
will leave vou.” 

would not touch her, but he had 


He looked at her again for some mo- | p 
nents without speaking. 

**Does he write to you ¢” he asked. 

‘** Yes, about twice a month.” 

The Doctor looked up and down the 


—_— 


. . . . . | " . nn 1 
‘alley, swinging his stick; then he said | touched Morris. The warmth came back 


to her, in the same low tone, ito her heart. ‘‘ That is not true, father,” 
‘lam very angry.” she broke out. ‘‘ and you ought not to Say 
She wondered what he meant—wheth-| it. It is not right, and it’s not true.” 
er he wished to frighten her. If he did, | He shook his head slowly. ** No, it’s not 
the place was well chosen: this hard, mel- | right, because you won't believe it. But 
ancholy dell, abandoned by the summer | it is true. Come back to the carriage.” 
light, made her feel her loneliness. She} He turned away, and she followed him; 
looked around her, and her heart grew | he went faster, and was presently much 
cold; for a moment her fear was great. | in advance. But from time to time he 
But she eould think of nothing to say, | stopped, without turning round, to let her 


save to murmur, gently, ‘‘ lam sorry.” | keep up with him, and she made her way 

‘You try my patience,” her father | forward with difficulty, her heart beating 
vent on, ‘‘and you ought to know what I| with the excitement of having for the 
un. Lam nota very good man. Though | first time spoken to him in violence. By 
[am very smooth externally, at bottom I} this time it had grown almost dark, and 
un very passionate; and I assure you I| she ended by losing sight of him. But 
‘an be very hard.” | 

She could not think why he told her} valley making a sudden turn, she gained 


hese thing's. Had he brought her there | the road, where the carriage stood wait 


she kept her course, and after a little, the 


mm purpose, and was it part of a plan?|ing. In it sat her father, rigid and si 
What was the plan ? Catherine asked her- | lent; in silence too she took her place be 
self. Was it to startle her suddenly into | side him. 
a retraction—to take an advantage of her It seemed to her, later, in looking back 
ry dread? Dread of what? The place | upon all this, that for days afterward not 
was ugly and lonely, but the place could | a word had been exchanged between 
do her no harm. There was a kind of | them. Thescene had been a strange one, 
still intensity about her father which | but it had not permanently affected her 
made him dangerous, but Catherine hard- | feeling toward her father, for it was natu 
ly went so far as to say to herself that it | ral, after all, that he should occasionally 
might be part of his plan to fasten his | make a scene of some kind, and he had 
hand—the neat, fine, supple hand of a dis | let her alone for six months. The stran- 
tinguished physician—in her throat. Nev- | gest part of it was that he had said he 
ertheless, she receded a step. ‘‘Iam sure | was nota good man; Catherine wondered 
you can be anything you please,” she said. 1a good deal what he had meant by that. 
And it was her simple belief. | The statement failed to appeal to her 
“T am very angry,” he replied, more | credence, and it was not grateful to any 
sharply. | resentment that she entertained. Even 
‘Why has it taken you so suddenly ?” | in the utmost bitterness that she might 
‘Tt has not taken me suddenly. I) feel, it would give her no satisfaction to 
have been raging inwardly for the last | think him less complete. Such a saying 
six months. But just now this seemed a | as that was a part of his great subtlety— 
good place to flare out. It’s so quiet, and | men so clever as he might say anything 
we are alone.” and mean anything. And as to his being 
‘Yes, it’s very quiet,” said Catherine, | hard, that surely, in a man, was a virtue. 
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He let her alone for six months more 
six months during which she acecommo- 
dated herself without a protest to the ex 
tension of their tour. But he spoke again 
it the end of this time: it was at the very 
last, the night before they embarked for 
New York, in the hotel at Liverpool. 
rhey had been dining together in a creat, 
dim, musty sitting-room; and then the 
cloth had been removed, and the Doctor 
walked slowly up and down. Catherine 
at last took her candle to go to bed, but | 
her father motioned her to stay. 
‘What do you mean to do when you | 


vet home 2?” he asked, while she stood 


there with her candle in her hand. 

‘**Do you mean about Mr. Townsend ?” 

‘About Mr. Townsend.” | 

‘We shall probably marry.” 

The Doctor took several turns again 
while she waited. ‘‘Do you hear from | 
him as much as ever ?” | 

** Yes, twice a month,” said Catherine, | 
promptly. | 

** And does he always talk about mar 
riage ?” 

**Oh yes. That is, he talks about oth- 
er things too, but he always says some- 
thine about that.” 

‘I am glad to hear he varies his sub 
jects; his letters might otherwise be mo- 
notonous,” 

‘*He writes beautifully,” said Cather 
ine, who was very glad of a chance to | 
say it. | 





‘*They always write beautifully. How- | 
ever, in a given case that doesn’t diminish | 
the merit. So, as soon as you arrive, you | 
are going off with him ?” | 

This seemed a rather gross way of put- | 
ting it, and something that there was of | 
dignity in Catherine resented it. ‘I ean | 
not tell you till we arrive,” she said. | 

‘*That’s reasonable enough,” her father | 
answered. ‘‘That’s all I ask of you— | 
that you do tell me, that you give me def- | 
inite notice. When a poor man is to lose | 
his only child, he likes to have an inkling 
of it beforehand 

‘*Oh, father! you will not lose me,” | 
Catherine said, spilling her candle wax. | 

‘*Three days before will do,” he went | 
on, ‘‘if you are in a position to be posi- | 
tive then. He ought to be very thankful 
to me, do you know. I have done : 





mighty good thing for him in taking you | 


abroad; your value is twice as great, with 


all the knowledge and taste that you have | 
acquired. A year ago, you were perhaps | 


| streets of the lower portion of the city. Sickening 





|a little limited—a little rustic; but now 
| you have seen everything, and apprecia 
| ted everything, and you will be a most 
entertaining companion. We have fat 
tened the sheep for him before he kills it 
Catherine turned away, and stood staring 
at the blank door. 
father; ‘‘and as we don’t go aboard ti! 
noon, you may sleep late. We= sha! 
probably have a most uncomfortab! 
voyage.” 


Go to bed,” said he) 


IS IT ALL THERE STILL °* 


SHE sat where the great elm’s shadow 


Across the doorway fell : 
She heard the drip of the bucket 
In the hollow of the well, 


The pleasant rasp from the garden 
Of busy spade and hoe. 

Beyond, in the sunny meadows 
Her mates ran to and fro. 


| The chirping robin on the bough 


Was for one moment still, 
Deep dipping into cherries’ wine 
His thirsting yellow bill. 


A whirl of pale gold butterflies 
Alighting on the stone, 

With flicker of their filmy wings, 
In quivering silence shone. 


| Thousands of them in the meadows 


sefore her mates had flown: 
I know not if she understood 
These were for her alone. 


At eve, when the cows and children 
Came home from field and vale, 
In the wonder of the sunset, 
The child sat dumb and pale. 


They clamored for the evening meal: 
She neither asked nor stirred, 

But took what the housewife gave her, 
And ate without a word. 


Among the poor children who were sent into the 
country last year by the Children’s Week Associa- 
tion was one little waif who in all her life before had j 
never seen anything pleasanter than the noisy, dirty 


of a fatal disease, the scenes of that one bright week 
haunted her, and she begged to see the farmer’s wife 
in whose eare she had been; and when the good 
woman entered the bare garret where the little suf- 
ferer lay, the child cried out, feverishly, “Is it all 
| there still?” and wanted to hear about every place 





| and creature she had there seen. The kind woman 
| took the child back with her into the country, where, 
| in the midst of loving care, surrounded by the beau- 
ty of early summer, she peacefully died. 
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Such morns and noons and nights were | Of summer’s scents and sights and sounds 
The child’s soul drank its fill, 

Till berries darkened on their vine 
By field and wood and hill. 


hers 
For six glad summer days; 
Then back to the city’s groping life 
Of dearth and fret and frays. 
P | And then, one night—the sun had built 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Six breathless days of mute delight, | Its great fire in the west 
And then—the blinding pall! |** Yes, I have seen it all,” she sighed, 
| 


Six days!—and just to think for whom | ‘‘ And now I want to rest.” 


The good God made it all! 
|Q Life, so bright when thou art free! 
‘i . ‘ ° | In bonds, so drear and dim! 
She lay where the dull wall’s shadow | Who frees thee to one little child 
Fell on her bed of straw, | Hath loosed its bonds from Him! 
With the largest eyes in the thinnest — | 
Face that you ever saw. 
“BAD PEPPERS.” 
Ts it all there still?” she murmured, | I 
And wrung her feeble hands : 
‘The woods, and the long bright meadows. | *' | see, I want to strike down to 
The door where the elm-tree stands ? Bad Peppers.” 
| These words were pronounced by the 
‘Do the cows come home when the sunset | third person at my right on the bench. 
Makes that great fire at night ? | The bench, it must be explained, was cov 
Do they give you pails and pails of milk ? | ered with red velvet, and situated in the 
Is it just as sweet and white / cabin of a steamer. And the steamer was 
the Weser, bound for Bremen. 

I could not imagine at the moment what 
‘*Bad Peppers” meant; and the remark 
—uttered at our first dinner on board 
came out with such ludicrous distinetness, 
in the midst of the clatter at table, that I 
made haste to observe the individual from 
whom it proceeded. I beheld a rough but 
impressive head, with cheeks of a settled 
red, and beetling grizzly hair, looking out 
“The stream that ran by the road-side, | over the board in a dogged, half-perplex- 

The lambs asleep on the hill, ed, but good-humored way, though the 
[ want so much—so much—to know owner of the head was evidently uncon- 
If it is all there still.” scious that he had said anything open to 
comment. He was a man, I should say, 
of forty-six; but as I looked at him now 


‘*When I’ve been selling my papers, 
ive tried to see it all; 

But I couldn't, for the dirty street, 
The noise, the dingy wall 


They staid with me always—always; 
They shut out field and sky. 

Tell me, those things you planted, 
Did they come up by-and-by ? 





‘Why shouldn’t you come to it, my 


child 2” in the glare of the skylight above, there 

The kindly housewife said; was so marked a simplicity and frank- 
And soon the shadow of the elm ness in his face that I could not help 
Fell on that patient head. imagining the short gray curls turned to 


golden brown, and feeling the moment- 
ary pity that comes over one in looking 
at an elderly person who reminds one of 
childhood, yet is so hopelessly far removed 
from it. I felt a little sorry for a man 
| with this kind of a face attempting so large 
| a task as crossing the ocean to Europe, 
| and I was a little amused at the idea, too. 
He was talking earnestly to my hand- 
some friend Fearloe, who sat on this side 
And carried her from place to place. | of him; but Lobserved that he was watch- 
She seldom spoke a word, | ed with a certain patronizing scrutiny by 
| 


The farmer took the wasted hand 
Upon his own broad palm, 

And cleared his throat ere he could say, 
‘You're welcome to the farm.” 





He held her while the goodwife milked 
The sleek and healthy kine, 

He made her pleasant seats beneath 
The oak and fragrant pine, 


But smiled and gazed, and grew, he said, | a young German opposite. 
‘*No heftier’n a bird.” ‘Yes, you see I couldn't get rid of this 
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rheumatism anywhere,” he continued, 
‘and so I took a friend’s advice and start 
ed for Europe. They say that Bad Pep 
pers Will fx up the worst case you ever 
saw better than any amount of medicine 
Any Way tt 

Peppers as a cure for rheumatism! 
What could he mean? <And if this was 
to be the remedy, why go to Europe to 


n going to try it.” 


try it? But he proceeded 

‘* And that’s the reason, you see, why l 
want to strike right down to Bad Peppers.” 

The mystery began to grow less opaque 
Possibly he might mean by *‘ strike down” 
that he wished to reduce his diet to the ar 
ticle in question; but I thought it more 
like ly that Bad Pe ppers Was a place which 
he had made his objective point. L de 
termined to ask Fearloe at the earliest op 


{ 


portunity, and therefore drew him away 
as soon as dinner was over 

‘Who is your new acquaintance?” I] 
inquired. 

‘* He reports himself as Steven Steavens, 
a wholesale grocer from Philadelphia.” 

‘And he’s going to Europe to cure his 
rheumatism? Europe ought to be flatter 
ed, certainly,” said 1; and I am afraid we 
both laughed rather scornfully at our un 
suspecting fellow-traveller, who was pa 
cing another part of the deck with a fierce 
meerschaum pipe in his mouth. ‘* But 
tell me what he means by this Bad Pep 
pers. Is it a place? I’m sure I never 
heard of one by that name.” 

‘* Of course,” said Fearloe, ** it’s a place, 
but that isn’t the right name. He means 
a resort of some note for invalids in the 
canton of St. Gall, Switzerland—Bad Pfeif 
fers, or Pfeitfers’s Baths—south of the 
Lake of Constance, and near the Rhine: 
a very picturesque spot, too : 

‘You've been there, then ?” 


‘*Yes,” answered Fearloe, who, I may 
remark by the way, had been nearly ev 
erywhere—out of America. He was one 
of those Yankees of the later generations 
who are born with a genius for belying | 
their own nationality. When he was in 
England, the English would actually claim 
him for one of themselves, in the face of 
positive denial from his own countrymen ; 


though I must do him the justice to say 
that he made no merit of this, and never 
illowed newspaper paragraphs to be writ- 
ten about it. In France he was frequent 
ly taken for a Frenchman; and in Italy 
his fine statuesque features and rich dark 
beard, with the aid of a good Roman ac 
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cent, might easily cause him to pass for 
descendant of one of the old patrician fan 
ilies. In consequence he Was very apt to 
be looked upon as a foreigner during his 
oceasional flights through his native la) 
and possessed accordingly a remarkal 
power over the hearts of sundry republic 
an young women; for women love to pa 
homage to a judicious male superiority 
and this is the reason the daughters of ou 
nation delight in foreign manners, whi 
assume. that grandeur of the male that 
most Americans are too polite and timid 
to assert. These things being so, I do not 
wonder that Fearloe was a little conceited 
on one point—his success in impressing 
the female heart. 


** You speak so well of the place,” I con 


tinued, after a pause, ‘‘that I've a great 


mind to ‘strike down’ there myself. Do 
you advise it?” 

‘By all means, Middleby, after you've 
seen the Exposition. Paris will be hot, 
and you will need a change of some sort.” 

‘T hope it won’t be a change to rheu 
matism,” [ replied, with another laugh. |] 
had not noticed that Steavens had come 
nearer to us as I spoke; but the word 
‘*rheumatism” seemed to attract him, and 
roused the only association with the Old 
World which he as yet enjoyed. 

‘You gentlemen have been to Europe 
before?” he said, advancing, and taking 
me in with a half-inquiring nod, as if my 
acquaintance with so foreign-looking a 


| person as Fearloe was suflicient guaran 


tee of my experience in travelling. ‘* Now 
I would consider it a favor, gentlemen, if 
you would come down with me to the 
smoking-room. Wecan havea little some 
thing to drink, and then we can talk this 
thing over.” 

Fearloe smiled condescendingly. 

‘This thing?” inquired I (perhaps not 
with the utmost respect, since his sentence 
struck me as rather too informal for the 
very beginning of a chance acquaintance). 
‘*You mean the Bad—” 

‘The whole of it,” broke in Mr. Stea 
vens. ‘‘The European continent—Bad 
Peppers, Paris, and all the rest of it. 
You've been there, and know just what 
a fellow ought to see and do, and now 
I'm away from my store, I’ve got a little 
time to sit down and think over what I'll 
do. So, if you don’t object, gentlemen—” 

‘* Not at all,” Fearloe hastened to as- 
sure him, being always ready for novel en- 
counters, 
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**T can't tell you anything about Pfeif- | else for a biographical dictionary of the 


rs's Baths,” said I, trying to be compan- | whole human race 
mmable too, ‘‘for I never heard of them * Ain't from Philadelphia, are vou ?” 
before, but whatever I do know is at your | queried Steavens, in a friendly tone, im 
Sf rvice.” plying that the other probably was from 
As we moved toward the gangway the | that city. ‘* We have a good many Ger 
crocer turned to Fearloe, and asked, in | mans there.” 


in under-tone, ‘‘ What does he eall it ? ** No,” said Seharlach, ‘* Bra * Aft 
Feitfers? That ain’t right, is it? Mvj|er which he lit a cigarette he had been 
friend that set me on going there, he said | rolling in his thin fingers, and putfed 
Peppers. I thought, first off, he meant | smoke from his nostrils in such a way 


they put red peppers in the water when | as to suggest that any aperture for con 


you bathe; but he said no, it was the | fidential conversation was permanently 


t ae 
‘ 
name of the man that started t] , he | closed. th 
ouessed.” ‘**Now here,” said our eontidine ae ap 
‘You can pronounce it either way,” | quaintance, after we had pledged one an 
said Fearloe, magnanimously. | other in several mild beverages suited toa 
‘Well, I prefer Peppe rs,’ declared | first day out on the briny de easel here’s a 
Steavens, with an air of relief. ‘* But it’s | list of places my friend made out that I 
kind of queer, now, that your friend, Mr. | want to kind of take in on my way to the 
W hat’s-his-name springs and back. And he produced 
‘Middleby,’ I suggested, claiming my | from his pocket-book a narrow crumpled 
place in the colloquy. | white paper, on which were pencilled the 


Middleby,” he continued, without | weighty names of Paris, Rome, Madrid, 
embarrassment, transferring the remark Vienna, St. Petersburg, Dresden, Ant 
ome. ‘Ain't it queer, Mr. Middleby, | werp. Heidelberg, and Munich. I give 
that you never heard of the place? I} them in the order in which they occurred. 
thought everybody knew about Bad Pep 


t 


| ‘J suppose that’s all right, ain’t it 7” he 

pers.” | concluded, glancing at each of us in turn, 

I was foolish enough to be irritated at | as if the suecess of his tour depended on 
this presumption on the part of the child- | 
like grocer, and had a great mind to hint}  ‘* Why, ves,” said Fearloe, ‘* the places 
that he preferred a wrong pronunciation | are all right, but you'll have to travel 
of the name because peppers were in the | good deal to include them all. I don’t 
line of his business; but I contented my- | see how you're to get at them on the way 
self with saying that I thought there were | to the baths.” 
places in Europe a good deal better known | ** Oh, of course I shall have to branch 
than the baths. | off a little; but then the distances over 

In the smoking-room we found the | there don’t compare with ours,” returned 
young German who had cast his critical | Mr. Steavens, hopefully. 
eye upon Steavens at dinner. He intro-| ‘I’m not so sure of that,” rejoined my 
duced himself as Herr Scharlach, and in | friend, with a malicious air of th re her 
order to make matters clear, he aww from | some slight room for doubt. ** Your first 

i 


our good opinion. 


his pocket a printed list of the passengers, | jaunt, from Paris to Rome, wi be five 


which had been distributed just before we | hundred miles—five times as far as from 
sailed, on which he put a cross against | Philadelphia to New York. After that 
each of our names and his own, as he had | you must count at least a thousand to 
already done with several others in the | Madrid, a thousand more from there to 
catalogue. He was a young man some- | Vienna, and then twelve hundred, or over, 
where in the thirties, with a clear blue | toSt. Petersburg.” Steavens almost turn- 
eye that gleamed like a sword, a high | ed pale. He hastily set down the glass 


forehead, and a soft complexion deepen- | which he was carrying to his lips. *‘* Be 
ed by tropical sunburn. He could have | sides,” continued Fearloe, ** you can’t go 
been identified as a German anywhere, | to Rome at all before winter.” 

from the air he had of holding a balance| ** Hold on!” cried the other, looking as 
of power in all earthly affairs; and when | if the sense of solid reality were slipping 
he checked off our names, I couldn't help | away from him. ‘‘Has anybody got a 
thinking that he was collecting data for| map here? Let’s settle one thing at a 
use in some future military campaign, or| time. You know what I want to do first 
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is to strike down to Bad Peppers. I'd like | 
to settle just how that stands.” 
Sharlach immediately went to his state 


room, and returned promptly with a large 


and perfect map of the Continent, show 
ing all the railroads and post-roads. See- 
ing this, I was tempted to make some sar- 
eastiec remark about his thorough German 
equipment; but [remembered Sedan, and 
shuddered. He was soon busily engaged 
in tracing out certain lines of travel with 
his long pink finger, the nail of which 
was whitish, and edged with black—ac- 
cording strangely with the Prussian na 
I thought Scharlach took 
a peculiar interest in Pfeffers, and seemed 
oddly familiar with it. He furnished our 
fellow-passenger with full details about 
the place; how it was situated on the Ta 
River — which with a| 
friendly reminiscence of New York poli- 
tics, instantly transformed into ‘* Tam- 
many” River; how the mountains were 
piled around its wild gorge seven or eight 


tional colors. 


mina Steavens, 


thousand feet high; how the healing wa- | 
ters flow only in summer, and are brought 
to the hotel by an aqueduct; and so on. | 
All this seemed to re-assure the rheumatic | 
srocer very much; and having got ‘‘ Pep- 
pers’ definitely fixed in his mind again, 
and becoming familiar with the map, he 
once more grew self-confident about his 
list of cities, and nothing could avail to 
dissuade him from adhering to the exact | 
order in which his unknown adviser had 
jotted them down. 


So, for the time, we 
abandoned the attempt. 


There is hardly a circle more merciless 
in its criticisms than a body of first-cabin 
passengers on one of the European steam- 


ers ; 


and Steavens soon became an object 
of amusement to most of us. His sim- 
plicity, openness, and perfectly good-hu- 
mored, almost joyous, ignorance, made 
him an easy prey. 


But he proved to be a | 
good sailor,” and was very gallant to- | 
ward the ladies. The strangest part of it 
was that they rather liked him, and took 
his side against our covert ridicule. I} 


suppose I must admit that this, instead of | 


altering our opinions concerning him, 
only added a slight bitterness to a spirit of 
fun which would otherwise have been 
quite innocent; and we got into a way of 
looking at him with sarcastic hostility. 
When I say ‘‘we” I refer more partic- 
ularly to Fearloe, the German, Scharlach, 
and myself, who, having been thrown with 
him more than the others on the first day 


of the voyage, regarded him as a sort of 


| comic exhibition under our special super 


vision, 

This rather absurd bond of union be 
tween us led to some degree of intimacy 
with Scharlach, who disclosed—greatly t 
the enhancement of our interest in Stea 
vens’s journey—that he, likewise, was eo 
ing to Pfeiffers. His errand, moreover 
wasaromantic one. Five years before, hx 
had fallen in love with the orphaned niec 
of a rich merchant in Berlin; but feeling 
his cause to be hopeless, at least as regard 


|}ed the girl’s uncle, so long as he had 


nothing but his personal appearance and 
a very elaborate education to support his 
suit, Scharlach had preferred to retain 
the hold of friendship while starting out 
to better his condition; and accordingly 
he had never made a positive declaration 


of his passion, but had gone to Brazil, 


where he succeeded in gaining a moder 
ately handsome fortune. His friends had 
kept him informed of Friiulein Raslaft’s 
movements. As yet she had not mar 


| ried, from which he augured hopefully 


for his future; but her uncle had become 
an invalid, and they were now about re- 
sorting to Pfeiffers for his health, whither 
Scharlach, of course, purposed following 
them, in order to learn his fate. 

He requested us urgently to say noth 
ing about this to any of our fellow-voy 
agers, and we even kept the secret of his 
destination from Steavens. But that 
could not prevent Fearloe and myself 
from privately talking over Scharlach’s 
prospects a little. My own opinion was 
that such cool self-possession as his course 
showed might not impress a woman so 
favorably as it did us, and I said I was by 
no means sure that Scharlach would win, 
after all. Fearloe did not agree with me 


| here, and stroked his beard with an air of 


restrained certainty as he replied: ‘‘ I see, 
Middleby, you fancy that women want 
something more startlingly romantic than 
that. But they are very practical, too; 
and I think you'll find Miss Raslaff will 
appreciate such sensible devotion as_ this 
of our Brazilian emigrant.” As I have 
said, Fearloe knew the effect he could 
produce on women, and was proud of it, 
and when he uttered this remark it was 
plain that he thought he had settled the 
question. 
ii, 

As I left the steamer at Southampton, 

and went up to London for a few days, I 
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was completed. 
later that I met Fearloe again, in Paris. 
We went together to dine at a neat little 
two-frane place in the Rue St. Honore, 
which we had formerly haunted, and dur- 
ing dinner he suddenly asked, with a 
roguish look, ‘** Who do you think I saw 
yesterday 
bent his head, bathing his beard in laugh- 
ter. 
three days and hasn't gone near the Expo- 
sition.” 

‘* Well, that shows a healthy independ- 
said I. ‘‘Is he studying the Lou- 


‘*Do you know, he has been in Paris 


ence,” 
vre 2?” 

‘*No,” was the answer; ‘‘he has dis- 
covered something far more important 
than the Louvre or the Exposition—some- 
thing which seems to reward him for the 
whole trip.” 

‘* What can that be?” I queried, rather 
blankly. 

** He said Fearloe, 
‘that Paris is the place to buy shirts in!” 

This, it appeared, was the topic which 
had engrossed Steavens’s mind when Fear- 


has discovered,” 


loemet him. The erratic man, after reach- 


ing Bremen, had abruptly decided to come | 


over to the French capital, which he might 
have done much more easily and cheaply 
from Southampton; and the result of this 
expensive détour had been a kind of shirt- 
intoxication. ‘* You've no idea,” added 
Fearloe, ‘‘ how neatly he has gotten him- 
self up. He really is making progress. 
And the magnificence of the fellow! 
Why, he says he shall merely take a sin- 
gle run through the Exposition, and leave 
all the rest of Paris till after he has been 
to Pfeitfers.” 

‘*Fearloe,” I said, with a measure of 
solemnity, ‘‘don’t seoff at a man like 
that. I never before have met an Amer- 
ican with quite so much originality in 
his treatment of Europe. He must be a 
genius.” 

Nevertheless, we continued to laugh at 
him, with that superiority of being less 
naif and independent than he which so 
oddly seems to us a desirable thing now- 
adays. And if any one at that time had 
hinted that Steven Steavens, with his 
want of reserve, and complete indifference 
to what is known as culture, possessed 
qualities of character more to be admired 


than our own, we would not have taken | 


the trouble even to smile at the critic. 
I did not happen to meet Steavens while 


2—Steavens!”’ And Fearloe here | 


parted with Steavens before the voyage |in Paris; but in August I finally acted 
It was nearly a week | 


on Fearloe’s chance hint aboard ship, and 
went to Pfeitfers myself, where I found 
not only our enthusiast in shirts, but also 
Scharlach and Miss Raslatf, together with 
that young lady’s uncle, a shrivelled lit- 
tle old man, who had the air of being put 
away to keep in his thick white hair and 
whiskers, like a dried beetle in cotton 
wool. To the rest of us, indeed, the old 
gentleman was of no more account than 


|a beetle, and appeared to have as little 
| influence on the lives around him as an 


| had fallen in love with Friiulein 


| 





insect might. But, as a matter of fact, 
though he was so nearly dead, and searce- 
ly stirred a limb, he clutched three lives 
in his faded fingers, and held them fast 
there—his niece’s life, Scharlach’s life, 
and Steavens’s life. For I was not long 
in discovering that my rheumatic pilgrim 
Raslafi 
almost at first sight. He himself took 
good eare that I should not remain blind 
to the fact. He drew me aside, and pour- 
ed his tale into my ear, though with some 
what more reserve than he had shown on 
the steamer in discussing his plans of 
travel. 

‘* How long has this been going on ?” I 
inquired, as we walked together up and 
down the hotel terrace overlooking the 
wild and picturesque valley. 

‘*Three weeks and a half,” he answer- 
ed. ‘‘It’s a short time, and it seems like 
a short time. Ive read in the story pa- 
pers that when a man’s in love, a few days 
seem to him like years, and so forth. But 
I don’t believe it. I know exactly how 
long Ive been here, and vet there’s no 
doubt about it, I'm in love with that 
young lady, and am going to make her 
my wife if I can. The story papers are 
wrong, and I’m right.” 

I couldn't help reflecting that this was 
the same independence I had praised to 
Fearloe. ‘‘The man has the faculty of 
knowing exactly what he’s about,” thought 
I, ‘‘and that goes a good way toward se- 
curing success.” Yet it seemed prepos- 
terous that he should have the least chance 
with a woman so far removed from him 


| by tastes and traditions as Friiulein Ras- 


laff. I said to him merely, ‘‘ Have you 
spoken to her ?” 

‘*Tve tried to feel my way,” was his re- 
ply. ‘But that uncle of hers—he’s an 
old potato-bug, sir. He’s worse than a 
potato-bug. I don’t know what to call 
him. He won’t let any one come near 
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her, and yet he don’t seem to take any 
He looks just 
ibout dead, but I tell you it’s only sham 


1 


ming: the minute another man talks to 


pleasure in her himself. 


Miss Raslatf, he wakes up; it puts life into 


] 


a good country to operate in, though; he 
can't take the walks we do with parties 
sometimes—up to Solitude, and the Bel 
vedere, and around. Id just like to see 
him in the gorge once; that would finish 
him.” 

The gorge was a very peculiar and rath 
er perilous cavern, higher up in the valley 
through which the Tamina runs. 

‘Then it’s only the unele that trou 
bles you?” I queried. ‘* You don’t feel 
afraid of Scharlach ?” 

Steavens paused, looking anxious for 
an instant. Then the child-like expres 
sion which I had marked on my first 
glimpse of him came out strongly again. 
‘Do you think he’d be mean enough to 
stand in my way ?” he asked. 

‘But suppose you are standing in his ?” 
I returned. 

Steavens apparently considered this an 
unnatural view to take. ‘‘Scharlach can 
vet along by himself all right,” he assert 
ed. ‘‘He might be disappointed, and it 
vouldn’t ruin him. But me—why, take 
me, and what am I without her?” |] 
must admit that this humbleness touched 
me with its pathos, and I began to range 
myself on Steavens’s side. Then he con- 
cluded, without any pathos at all, ‘* Well, 
I've got as good a right to try as he has, 
anyway, and I’m bound to win in the 
end,” 

At length, wishing to soften a possible 
disappointment, I thought [ ought to tell 
him how long Scharlach had been hoping 
to gain Miss Raslaff’s heart. The infor 
mation startled him considerably ; but aft- 
er a few moments’ silence he struck me 
on the shoulder, and exclaimed, ‘* Well, 
! He’s rich and I’m rich: let 
her choose between us for something else. 
If he hadn’t made any money out there, 
I'd say to him, ‘Here, my man, I’ve got 
the best of you, so I'll stand by, and you 
ean just walk in and try your chances 
first.’ But seeing we’re neck and neck on 


here we are 


that, I don’t know that there’s anything 


to do but go ahead.” 

And go ahead he assuredly did from 
that hour. 
by remonstrating with him directly 
against his supervision of Miss Raslatf. 


him, and he flies around sharp. This is | 


He astounded the old uncle | 
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‘* Tt isn’t fair,” he said. ‘* You don't kno 

how to manage things in this country. | 
don’t say a woman ought to vote: but 
anyway she ought to have a right to list 
|en to a man when he wants to tell ly 

what he thinks of her. Do you suppose ] 
could tell you?” (With a glance by 1 
means politie in its contempt at the desi 
cated little figure before him.) °° And ho 


y 


am I to talk to her about it when you a 
around ¢” 

The result of this attaek, which he mad 
in my presence, was a violent outbre: 
; and the next da 
| Steavens was asked to meet Miss Raslat} 


from the old man 


and her uncle in their salon, to receiy 

from the young woman herself a confim 

| tion of her uncle's objection to receiving 
any attentions from him. The girl was 
pale, but composed and very beautiful. | 
could not make out whether or not shi 
had taken any faney to my brusque com 
patriot, but she acted her part firmly 

When at last she said, in pure English, 
‘My uncle is right; you must not seek 
| Iny acquaintance any more—more ardent 
ly - let us be quite as we were before.” 
I declare so sweet a suspicion of a blush 
| came over her cheeks, and her voice died 
away so delicately, like a soft echo heard 
|} among the very hills around us, that I al 
most fell in love with her myself. A 
great change instantly came over Stea 
vens. All his jauntiness, his unreserye, 
his child-like confidence, were extinguish 
ed ata blow. After a moment he collect 
ed his voice, and said, with great gentle 
ness, ‘* Miss Raslatf, I will never do any 


thing you ask me not to, so far as speaking 
is concerned; but that won't prevent my 
thinking about you just as much as ever, 
and I shall keep just as near the plac 
where you stay as I can.” 

This was the end of the interview, and 
| I thought my countryman had the best 
of it. He was very melancholy, though, 
| while I remained at the baths; and the 
|savage beauty of the place—the rough 
stream roaring out of the cavern against 
whose walls of black calcareous rock, 
elittering here and there with feldspar. 
| the faint Alpine rose bloomed pensively. 
| the shaggy heights above the hotel, and 
| the glimpses of snowy peaks in the dis 
| tance—was not suited to restore his cheer. 
| One day we went into the gorge, with its 
rocky walls rising two or three hundred 
feet, and gradually closing together above, 
where a bridge of planks cornered into the 


| 
| 
| 
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solid stone runs for a distance of six thou- 
sand paces to the springs, slippery all the 

av from the flying river-foam. It was 
vloomy and depressing as a scene from 
the Inferno, and bad for 


reminded 


a rheumatie pa 
tient, as I Steavens; but 
shook his head mournfully, 
didn’t What 


nger of missing a foot-hold on the 


and said he 


care. was worse was the 


ala wet 
nd mossy planks, and so being precipi 
and | 
more easily when we came out 
safely again. But it struek me that this 
would be a fearful place for 
and 


ited into the wild stream beneath: 
breathed 


two angry 


rivals, such as Steavens Scharlach 


now were, to meet in. 
It so happened that Scharlach that ver 





lay came to me 
the field 


I 


Thinking was his own, 


Steavens’s discomfiture, he had formal- 
ly proposed for Miss Raslatf's hand, and 
pet ee] rejee eda. e cou 1oOt UNnder- 
had been rejected. H uld not l 


stand it. He had addressed the young | 


after | Philadelphia. 


him, and thrown aside the man who was 
That's it, 
Take your 


a Slave to her for eight years. 
Lamsure. Take him away! 
American away!” 

[ need not say that I did not obey this 


he | command; but I did take myself away. 


The truth is, the situation was getting al 
Yet, 


after I had gone, I felt an incessant curi 


together too serious for my liking. 


osity to know how the atfair had resulted. 
I heard nothing more for some time, until 
| Came across an acquaintance during the 
winter, who had met Steavens in Paris 


again. This gentleman was telling me 


how Steavens had been to Rome early in 


the winter, and now went about com 
| plaining that 


it was a very dirty, one 


with fis tale of despair. | horse town, which couldn't compare with 


He also reported Steavens 
as gaining some notoriety for his roman- 
tic attachment to a young German lady, 
whom I had no difficulty in recognizing 
as Friiulein Raslatf. It appeared, there 


lady with her uncle’s permission, and she | fore, that he had as yet made no head 


had refused him. I gathered from what 
he said that he had pressed his claim as a 
matter of right, that he considered him 
self to have bought her love by long pa- | 
tience and the accumulation of a compe- 
tence, and had put forward this theory 
for he confessed 


with undue bluntness; 


that she had dismissed him with a cold 


anger and disdain that left no hope. We 
were sitting on the great stone steps hewn 
in the height above the hotel as he told 


me this. 
his feet, at the end, in a sort of fury. 


‘No,” he cried, springing to | 
+. If 


ling his chances with Friiulein 


way; but I indulged in a sense of ap 
proval when I learned that he was study 
ing hard, to enlarge his education and his 
knowledge of European things. Still, my 
acquaintance described him as aman who 


could never become anything but an 
American. He had taken the baths un- 
der the necessity of improving his health; 
he was trying to take European manners, 
in the same way, for the sake of improv 
Raslatf. 
Yet he remained immutably hostile to 
everything foreign, and to prolong his 


she had shown heat of temper, I might | stay abroad was, therefore, the strongest 


But she petrified me 


have kept up hope. 
I am no better than | 


with her contempt. 

He ground his teeth as he | 
spoke, looking down at the hostelry, sunk | 
at a fearful depth below us. Then he 


these rocks. 


sort of devotion he could have shown. 


Il. 


Fearloe knew nothing of these events, 
having gone to Egypt for the winter. But 


seized a heavy stone from the earth, and | more than a year afterward, when I had 


flung it down the steep, madly erying, 
‘* Yes, 1 am stone now, and there goes my 
heart rolling down to crush you!” It | 
stopped before it had gone far; but the | 


frenzied action was enough to show that | heard of that man before! 
The pent- | Mr. Fearloe was telling me about him.” 


the man had lost his balance. 
up force of years, so well controlled till 


| been at home for some time, I was one day 


telling a lady at a dinner party something 
about Steavens’s eccentricities and absurd- 
ities, when she exclaimed: ‘*Oh, I have 
Your friend 


I was decidedly annoyed by this, because 


now, had broken forth at a bound, and|I had frequently made an anecdote of 


was carrying him away. ‘And it 
that fool from America, that friend of 
yours,” he added, fiercely, turning upon 
me all at once, as if I were an enemy— 
“it was he that did this. 


was 


lin advance. 


| 


| Steavens with great etfect, and now here 


was Fearloe spoiling my fun by telling it 
Of course I had confined 
myself to narrating the rheumatic pil- 


It is because | grim’s strange plan of travel, his excite- 
he is a novelty, and because her uncle | 


ment about Parisian shirts, and his unique 


opposes it, that she has taken a faney to | view of Rome—things which invariably 


xc tey clita aetarate 


aes 


RP ROE 


me 


woes 


y 
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proved highly amusing—and said noth- 
ing of hisromance. I now questioned my 
at if I could 
learn anything more about that part of 
his history, but I could get no informa- 
tion on that subject. My irritation con 
tinued all the evening, for it is no slight 
matter when a man who painfully hoards 


companion dinner, to see 


materials for small conversation, and uses 
them frequently, finds an insidious friend 
depriving him of them. But Thad an am 
ple revenge upon Fearloe afterward, as 
you shall When I next 


see. saw him, 


with her; none of the people in the hote] 
with whom I talked, knew anything about 
her. There could be no question that shy 


was rich; but that was all I could find out 


| concerning her. 


‘It was a delicate business, as you ea 
imagine, to make her acquaintance in thy 
face of such a state of things; but I man 
aged it, fortunately, through doing her 
little service on the ‘piazza,’ and fron 


| that I went on to press my society upor 


which was some months later, he had an 


experience to recount which certainly put 
him at my merey. I will tell it 
own words. 


in his 


‘*T was staying at North Conway for a | 


few days, late in July, and there was a 


most beautiful woman there. I hardly 


| thiness, and she 


know whether to call her girl or woman, | 


Middleby, there was such an immortal 


° » . | 
freshness about her face and figure, com- | 
bined with a reflective sadness that show- 


ed she had had more than a girl’s experi 
She dresssed in black: it was a 
cool thin black, that looked—perhaps on 
account of the calm, sweet face above it 

more airy and summer-like than the most 


ences. 


other ladies at 


bracelets and a pin of Irish bog-stone set 
in ebony, that 
with her personality. 


You know how 


diamond. Well, there was 


her cautiously. In a few days we wer 
on very good terms, and took a few of thi 
customary walks and drives in the neigh 
borhood, with other persons at first, and 
then alone. I was puzzled to find her si 


| easy as to this, being a foreigner; but | 


believe I convinced her of my trustwor 
must have found out 
easily, from my acquaintances in the 
place, just who I was. Then she seemed 
to have outgrown foreign prejudices in 
some way; and I confess, besides, that 1] 
accounted for it at the time by fancying 
that .[ had begun to make some impres 
sion upon her. 

‘*T determined there shouldn't be any 
doubt about it. Yes, it serious 


Was a 


| matter, Middleby; I had come to a point 
studied of the country costumes worn by | 


the hotel; and she wore | 


harmonized deliciously | 


when I meant to offer myself to her the 
very next day. I got her consent to go 
to Artists’ Falls, where I meant to lay my 


passion before her. Hideous name, by- 


| the-way—Artists’ Falls!” broke off Fear- 
that sort of stone sparkles, like a clouded | 


something | 


about its dim, shrouded flash that was just | 
like the mystery in her pale face with its | 


surroundings of black. 
very deep, and excited a desire to pierce 
the mystery, to find out what her face 
meant, and what was at her heart—and 
perhaps to place myself in the heart, too. 
[ll own it frankly. You know I’m not 
susceptible, though I’ve generally made 
my way pretty well with the ladies.” 
(Here a flash of Fearloe’s old self-com- 
placence on this point came to light, but 
quickly died out again.) ‘‘I have always 
eared more for foreign women, though, 
than for our own; and this girl or woman 
was a German, so I was doubly taken 
with her. Her name was set down on the 
Well, I won’t tell you what 
the name was, just at present, but it was 
registered in such a way that I couldn't 
tell whether she was maid, wife, or widow. 


register as— 


It struck into me | 





| 


| 


I fixed on the last, in my own mind, from | 


her wearing black. 


There was no one | 


loe, testily. ‘‘ No affair could have pros- 
pered in a spot with such a shoppy name.” 

He relapsed into gloomy reflections, 
from which I roused him, insisting that 
the story should be finished. 

‘*Tt was the evening before our intend- 
ed excursion,” he then went on. ‘‘She 
and I were sitting on a retired part of the 
piazza, just about sunset. Everything 
about us was rarely beautiful: the flush 
of the evening just dying away from old 
Rattlesnake, and the line of the great 
peaks at the distant head of the valley, 
with Washington’s dome in the midst, 


| looking, to the fancy—as you have prob- 


ably seen them—like giant ghosts of the 
great men they commemorate. Then, 
across the intervale, with its hundreds of 
little brooks and its soft elms, we looked 
at White-horse Cliff, and that water-fall 
that seems to flutter from the distant hill- 
side like a white banner. You remem- 
ber? <A single star was poised above it. 
I shall never forget that scene. It came 
upon me with a kind of surprise, after all, 
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hat we could have anything so lovely 
here, and I began contrasting it with Eu- 
I wanted to hint something about 
voing back there, you know 


rope. 
lead up in 
. sort of way to my intended declaration 
in the morning. So it was natural that, 
in talking of the other side, and the VOY 
we, 
her about that odd fellow on the Weser 
when we went over, you know—Stea- 
vens.”” 

‘* Miserable man!” I exclaimed, at this 
point, remembering my discomfiture at 
that dinner. ‘* You told her, and then 
you found she was some one I had al- 
ready met and told before ?” 

Fearloe glared at me in amazement, 
then slowly smiled in a melancholy man- 


ner, and shook his head. ‘* Don’t be 
childish, Middleby,” said he; ‘‘ and please 
don’t interrupt me. I faney I know 
something more about Steavens than 


you've ever told. This particular time 
I'm describing to you I was surprised to 
find that my listener didn’t seem to enter 
into the fun of the thing. I didn’t men- 
tion his name, yet I almost suspected she 
knew something about the man. But as 
she didn’t relish the absurd side of him, 
i thought I'd give her a proper dose of 
the serious. I went on to impart what I 
had learned about a desperate love affair 
of his at Bad Pfeiffers; and this, by-the- 
bye, is news to you, Middleby.” 

‘*Not quite,” I said, with a vain smile. 
(It must be kept in mind that Fearloe and 
I had claimed a joint ownership in Stea- 
vens as a comic spectacle, and I was jea- 
lous of any other kind of property in him 
as a sentimental one.) 

‘*No?” rejoined Fearloe, rather sur- 
prised, but cool. ‘‘ Well, then, you can 
judge how flat I felt on finding that the 
beginning of his romantic episode didn't 
seem to strike her much more than the 
rest I had said about him. 

‘**You seem rather to despise your 
compatriot,’ she said, when I had got as 
far as telling her what I had heard about 
his rivalry with Scharlach for the favor 
of a young lady whom they met at the 
baths. ‘But why shouldn’t he feel the 
same love and devotion that another 
might, even if he were not the most ac- 
complished of his nation ? 

‘*T answered, ‘ Ah, that is like you, to 
defend a man for holding a generous sen- 
timent. It is to be hoped you would be 
equally kind in judging a less out-and- 


and all that, I should begin to tell | 


|} out 





| 





who dared to love one of 
(1 imagined she blushea just 
Sut you had seen this man 
Steavens, you would understand just how 
IT look athim. You don’t know much yet 
about such raw specimens of my kind.’ 
‘The fact Middleby, I put 


thing of a sneer into my words. 


American 
your race.’ 


there. ) if 


is, some 
I was 
angry at her liking the man even in fan 
cy. However, I finished my story. 

‘** He certainly was very devoted: I 


admitted that. ‘He was quite as brave 


| as the other man.’ ” 


asked she, 
not 


think ? 
quietly, with a tone I did 
hend. 

‘You shall decide, 


was this: 


‘**No braver, you 


compre- 


*said I. ‘ The sequel 
My German gentleman, Schar- 
lach, got perfectly raving mad, I'm told. 
He looked upon the lady as his absolute 
right, and couldn’t be quieted ; while Stea- 
vens behaved so calmly that he began to 
get on terms with the lady and her uncle 
again, even after his rebuff. If you have 
ever been at Pfeiffers,’ I said to her, *‘ you 
know the gorge of the Tamina; but you 
can't guess what’s coming. It happened, 
one day, that Steavens went in there, when 
Scharlach had already gone to the spring, 
and was coming back along the foot- 
bridge.’ I can tell you, Middleby, she 
looked interested when I came to this 
just as you do now. She was startled, too. 
‘Now, by the strangest coincidence, the 
obdurate uncle and his niece also went 
down there shortly afterward, not know 
ing that either of the rivals was in the 
cave. They had gone some little way 
along the dangerous path, when they 
heard a terrible shout, like the ery of a 
wild man. They tried to make haste for- 
ward to see what it meant, after the first 
moment of terror, and came in sight of 
the two men just intime. Scharlach was 
making a rush upon Steavens, who stood 
perfectly still, with a pale face, but reso- 
lute and terribly stern. 

‘** He braced himself as well as he could. 
The shock came. There wasa stout, short 
struggle, and suddenly Scharlach went 
over, plunging toward the rough torrent 
full of rocks, and was lost.’ 

‘‘Then, Middleby, you should have 
seen that woman’s eyes as she sat there in 
the twilight. Howthey flashed, as she rose 
in her chair! Yet there was an intense 
pain in her expression. ‘This is too ter- 
rible,’she said. ‘But no; I must speak 
now. Mr. Fearloe, did the person who 

















dl you this story also tell you how, 
P 


vhen Scharlach fell, Steven tried to hold 


m—tried to save the man who had just 


been seeking his life? Ah, there his true 
lo it nol it was seen! 

Good heavens, madam,’ cried I 

iO A ou You saw then The 


1} 


Just then, Middleby, the coach from 


m had come up, and the passen 


‘'s were getting out. Madame was ex 
ming, without heed to my questions 
Lean not bear this! That scene all 


comes back tome. Steven! Steven! why 


are you not here And, as if in answer 


to her rds, the man came up behind 
her with travelling-bag in his hand. | 
felt as if lightning had struck me! But 


to her, calmness returned in an instant. 


She rose, and with her arm in his she said, 


coldly, ‘Steven, do you remember Mr. 


] 


Fearloe He recalled me at once, and 


started to take my hand. But she checked 
him, and said to him, while looking at me 


I. How long, 1 know not. In a greenwood noo! 
ix his night-watch beneath the banian-tree It found a rivulet dancing in the sun; 
Bud the blessed, saw the years unsealed, | It lingered, dallied, whispered with the brook 
And cl on change of wondrous destiny | Till wave and wind were one. 
In his ow fe revealed— | Oh, then what joy in melody new-born ! 
Saw pa f darkness and of pai What dimpled, prattling infancy of song, 
Fron ; ouching in his jungle lait In summer twilights beautiful and long, 


with fasting and with prayer, 


Nirvana peace to gain 


If for one hour his vision we might share— 





His moon] t faith accepti g, stand aside | 
From the strong sunshine of to-day, and dare 
down the dark past to glide 
B W istic labyrinths of spac | 
Through t e moments of unconscious doom, | 
What « ks of 1 n, music, bloom, | 
0) in cre Wwe ht trac 
Il. | 
My « , opened Down the vears unknown | 
In a din st, | beheld afar 
A fragile t, amid whose leaves had grown 


; “7 | 
One blossom like a star. 


loom, in breathless solitude 


It watched the hour which brought a sunbeam near, 


Opening nd ta many a hopeless year, 
Till strange unrest imbued 
Its feeble pulse Unheard of all its kind, 
Its first. last sigh was breathed; and lo! no more | 


A blossom. but a lightly wandering wind, 


| 
| 
: 
It roamed the woodland o'er. | 
Out where the sunshine gilded all the land, 
It tossed the bright plumes of the ripening wheat, 


Or seaward ran the joyous waves to meet 
And played along the strand 
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| So when the summer burned along the lea, 


| The spirit of the brook went forth again 


| Swelled the ripe buds and burst the creamy flowers. } 


| Of wind, or wave, or boughs that skyward turned: 


| O Nightingale! no passing wing of death 


; Cradled in roses, upon roses fed, 





like ice,* Ah, it’s a pity you remembe) 
him, for you must learn now to forget 
him! And with that she wheeled away. 


carrving him with her.” 


‘It was Miss Raslatf,’ I eried. ‘An 
how did it happen you didn’t know her 


Ah, my 


boy, I have been fearfully punished, | 


| had forgotten the name. 


had a conceited contempt for that mai 

and see how it has been visited on me.” 
Then she has married him ?” 

She clung to he 


savage old uncle till he died, then ean 


‘By this time, yes. 


over to marry Steavens, though by condi 


| tion of the will she must forfeit all he 


| uncle’s money in doing so.” 


**Fearloe,” I remarked, after a pau 
‘*T think we will neither of us relate ou 
funny encounter with Steavens any mor 
What did we, with all our fancied su 
gain by going to Europe, com 
pared with this man? After all, it was 
a real inspiration of his to ‘strike right 
down to Bad Peppers’ !” 


premacy, 








And in the dreamy dawn! 
Until green branches, waving free and stron 
Mingled above the stream in choral high, 
The brook was hushed; it heard a nobler son 
And nearer to the sky. 









\ 


id fiery drought crept down the blighted glen, 


Into a laurel-tree. 


Now was it conscious of a larger life, 

Wide outlook, vigorous growth, the welcome cl 

Of fresher foliage; every pulse was rife 
With strivings new and strange. 





Exultant in its beauty, ardent beams 


Yet as it rocked the birds in tuneful hours, 
It heard, as if in dreams, 
A note its solemn measure had not learned, 
A tone all other melodies above, 
It was the note of love! 
ricken at last, the tree gave forth its breath. 


St 
Far in a tropic nest a birdling stirred: 


Thy waking rapture heard. 


Sweeter, diviner, grew thy honeyed strain— 
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The tender, haunting, passionate refrain 
Of many summers fled. 


Unto a state of royalty was risen 

The spirit which forever had desired 

\ ieight untried, and, like a soul in prison, 
Still panted and aspired. 


There came a sun-winged seraph. Stooping low, 
He whispered: “Singer, yet another change 
Must come. Thy song, to reach sublimest range, 
Must human sorrow know.” 
And thus it came to pass, one starry dawn, 
The Nightingale would never waken more. 
But in tlfe Northland, by a stormy shore, 
A poet-child was born, 
With many gifts and riches for his dower— 
The deep desire for beauty and for light 
Which rent the pale soul of the forest flower, 
With the intense delight 
In freedom which the wandering wind had known, 
Such rapture as had thrilled the brook, the tree, 
With love beyond the bulbul’s minstrelsy, 
And sorrow’s mightier tone. 


III. 
teturn, O Vision! shed one other ray, 
If from Nirvana, or the holier heaven ; 
The years fall fast, the Poet must away: 
What new song shall be given? 
The veil is dropped. Gautama’s blissful shade 
Is vanished, and the brief illusion fled. 
I only know that every life must fade, 
And silent are the dead. 
Yet if from many and from fair estates 
Comes the true aceent to the Poet’s lips, 
Rich heritage beyond this last eclipse 
The high-born Singer waits. 


MODERN BEE CULTURE. 

\ OST people are familiar with the as- 
i [ pect of the old-time bee-hive, located 
generally at a prudent distance from the 
back door—an old box on some sort of 
stand, perhaps under some low shed con- 
structed for the purpose, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, among dank weeds and the rub- 
bish of the farm. 

In those unsightly structures the good 
little bees stored their rich sweets, reared 
their young swarms, and sent them forth 
to the music of old tin pans and kettles, 
which to this day by thousands of people 
is supposed to have some mysterious pow- 
er to make bees ‘‘settle.”” Swarms were 
very often lost, and success with them was 
all a matter of ‘‘luck.” Only here and 
there was found a person who could han- 
dle bees, and he ‘‘never got stung,” ac- 
cording to popular belief. This fearless 
being, however, knew only one way to 
‘*take up the honey,” viz., to brimstone 
the bees, killing every one. Then he pried 
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off the top of the old box hive, and cut out 
the irregularly formed comb—often a re- 


| volting mass of black cells, honey, dead 
| larvee or bees, and mouldy bee-bread— 
and the whole science of bee culture was 





exemplified. 

To-day all is changed. The man or 
woman who talks of ‘* luck” as the secret 
of success with bees is far behind the 
times. If rightly managed, they will 
live, work well, and increase; if badly 
managed, they will yield neither plea- 
sure nor profit. The modern bee-keeper 
sees that his colonies have good pastur- 
age; he has them swarm when and how 
he pleases, relying on artificial, not nat- 
ural, swarming; he secures them against 
the cold of winter, and feeds them care- 
fully if their stores fall short; he protects 
them against their natural enemies—mice, 
moths, toads, patent hive venders, and rob- 
ber bees ; he watches them closely, and sees 
that the queen of every colony is prolific; 
he makes his bees rear their brood and 
store their own honey in one place, and 
clear surplus honey in another place for 
him—in short, he has them entirely un- 
der his control. The old notion was that 
‘*bees froze up solid” in winter, which 
didn’t hurt them, and in which condition 
they naturally required little food! The 
modern bee-keeper knows that if a bee 
freezes, he dies just as inevitably as a hu- 
man being does; and in every way he 
studies to give his bees the best conditions 
of life. 

Perhaps in no field of modern industry, 
whose watch-word is progress, and whose 
special characteristic is economy of mus- 
cular power, is the importance of scientific 
method more strikingly exemplified than 
in bee culture. Could the dreamer of a 
century ago have looked into the magic 
mirror of the future, I think the mighty 
engines of our day that chisel and plane 
and mould solid iron as if it were potter's 
clay, or that do the most delicate work 
with an accuracy and an ease that the hu- 
man eye and hand could never equal, 
would hardly have astonished him more 
than would the sight of one of our great 
modern apiaries, with its bees pasturing 
upon acres of carefully cultivated honey 
plants, raising queens by the score for the 
market at the will of their master, and 
economizing their time and labor by using 
machine-made comb! Thin plates of wax 
passed between the rollers of a machine 
come out in thin sheets of double hexag- 
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the work, though they always thin the 
walls considerably, and of course build 
them higher. At one time the cell bot 
toms were made flat, but as the bees would 
always reconstruct them after their own 
ideas, that is, concave, the six sides form 


ing three lozenges meeting in the centre, | 


the machines were made to satisfy the fas- 
tidious bee in this particular. In the great 
apiary every scrap and shaving of old 
comb is melted, strained, and made into 
clean golden sheets of foundation ; for the 


machine can do what the bee has no pow- | 


er to do—make new comb out of old. 
Wax is a secretion under the rings of the 
bee’s body. It is thrown off, apparently 
at will, in tiny seales, which are plastic 
from the warmth of the body, and after 
being laid and moulded, they cool and 
harden. The bee is an artist whose work, 
like that of the fresco painter, must be per- 
fect at first, for there is no rubbing out or 
undoing in any way, except by utterly 
destroying. 

Comb foundation has another and far 


creater merit than that of saving labor to | 


the bee: it secures a perfectly even, straight 
comb for each frame. Or into the large 
frame there may be set eight little one- 
pound frames, each with its foundation 
‘starter’; and if these are placed in a 
second hive set on the top of the first, the 
bees will very rarely rear brood in them, 
but fill them with clear honey. Thus we 
have the beautiful little pound frames of 
capped honey. 

The invention of the movable frame 
was of the utmost importance to bee cul- 
ture; it was impossible to have a colony 
of bees under control without it. These 


frames completely fill the whole hive, ex- | 


cept the space of about half an inch be- 
tween every two frames. You lift 
your hive cover, which fits nicely with- 
out any fastening, and your whole col- 
ony is under your eye. If you wish to 
examine your queen, you lift out one 
frame after another, search for her among 
the mass of bees covering the comb, al- 
ways replacing the frame carefully with- 
out crushing your bees. 
do not sting. 
long-suffering, g 
world. I have often and often opened a 
hive in this way, lifting out frame after 
frame, removing all the honey from one 
or more, and to do this brushing off the 
bees by hundreds with a wing; stepped 


They are the most patient, 
rentlest little beings in the 


onal cells so perfect that the bees approve | 


off | 


As arule, bees | 


| upon or otherwise crushed several bees j 
the operation, and yet without receiving » 
sting, unless I had awkwardly pinched , 
| bee, or squeezed him against my files] 
when, of course, I deserved my punis 
ment, and took it philosophically. A) 
this without using the smoker, but oj 
| course it is more prudent to use it. 
Another wonder of modern bee eultur 

is a peculiar method of extracting thi 
honey from the comb, by means of a ti 
cylinder with a vertical shaft in the e 
tre. It has a bottom, and a tightly fitting 
cover through which the shaft projects, 
|The shaft furnished with a crank. 
Sheets of comb, or frames full of comb, 
are set perpendicularly in a frame-work 
| fitted to the shaft. On turning the erank 
| rapidly the honey flies out by centrifugal 
| force, leaving intact the brood cells, if there 
j}areany. The honey extracted, the frames 
| are returned to the hives, and the patient 
| little bees clean up every ‘*smob” of honey, 
| mend every torn cell, if there be any, and 
| then go to work refilling the comb with 
honey. 


11) 
il) 


is 


Extracted honey is certainly the perfec- 
tion of the product, though honey in the 
comb as yet brings the higher price. — Peo- 
| ple say it is because it is more beautiful to 
| the eye; but this can not be true. Served 

in a stand of crystal, extracted or clear 
| honey, golden in color, and translucent as 
| the crystal itself—what object more ele 
| gantupona well-appointed tea table? The 
| real reason why comb honey is preferred is 
| that its being capped or sealed up by the 
| bee is a guarantee that it is pure. It has 
| not, however, a single advantage over ex- 
tracted honey guaranteed pure by the label 
| of a responsible apiary; and the presence 
of the wax in comb honey is a decided dis- 
advantage. It must be chewed up and 
rejected, for wax is absolutely indigesti- 
| ble. When swallowed it generally pro- 
| duces great distress in all but the strong- 
lest stomachs. Moreover, when honey is 
| served in the comb, the wax is wasted, 
| and, commercially speaking, it is the most 
valuable product of the apiary, bringing 
readily about twice as much by the pound 
as the finest comb honey. 

Under the old management—or rather 
mismanagement—few people kept bees 
even when having abundant pasturage 
for them: it was attended with too much 
loss and trouble and danger: but now 
bee-keeping is reduced to a science that 
anybody can easily master. 
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Bees have many of the passions of high- 





the honey season there are always from 


er beings, such as fraternal affection, love | one to a dozen outside, keeping pretty still, 


| 
of their young, covetousness, greed, anger, 


foresight, neatness, order, and apparently 
reason itself. Fraternity they exemplify 
by helping each other in all hard and ex- 
tra work, such as dragging out dead foes | 
or friends, and by amicably sharing the 
last drop of their provisions when famine 
threatens. They care for their young in 
the most tender manner. At almost any 
moment of the day you may see them feed 
the young bees that are out on the plat- 
form for an airing. You know the latter 
by the tender gray of their unused wings, 
and by those general undefinable *‘ airs 
and graces’ common to all babyhood. 
The old worker-bee, facing one of these, 
projects a little red proboscis, on the end 
of which you will see a tiny globule of 
honey swell out and instantly disappear | 
into the proboscis of the little bee. The 
queen is fed the same way, her majesty 
never having the care of dipping her au- 
gust head into a cell for food. It is a very 
pretty sight indeed, the feeding of the ba- 
bies in a hive. Old bees of the same col- 
ony often offer this cup of sweets to each 
other. It seems, indeed, to be quite a} 
common courtesy when meeting on the 
platform, and perhaps also on the ‘* dusty 
highway” of life. 

The common bee hatches in three days: 
at first a tiny white grub, very vora- 
cious, which the workers feed almost in- 
cessantly for three or four days with a 
rich paste of partially digested pollen and 
honey. By that time it nearly fills the 





cell, and you may see it opening its little 


ina nest. <A last, copious feed of rather 
richer food, and then the cell is capped, 
imprisoning the larva for fourteen days, 
during which the final transformation 
takes place, and gnawing through his roof, 
the bee comes forth, complete but very 
fragile-looking and quite light-colored. 
What is very strange is that in hot wea- 
ther the young bee is often left to develop 
bare-headed, or uncapped. It seems, at 
least, that the bee exercises reason and 
judgment in this. How else does he know 
under just what conditions capping is ne- 
cessary or unnecessary ? Another of the 
many manifestations of bees indicating 
the reasoning faculty is their system of 


sentinels. There are always inside senti- | 


nels when the hive shows activity, wheth- 
er there are outside ones or not; but in 


but moving about a little. At first it 
seemed incredible to me that these could 
really be sentinels posted to guard the en- 
trance; but a daily watch of their move- 
ments for a season has convinced me that 
this must be the fact. In the honey-gath- 
ering season the workers keep coming in 
at intervals of a few seconds laden with 
honey, or with their two large legs each 
burdened with a globe of golden or orange 
pollen. The sentinels let these veterans 
pass, as a rule, without interruption. Oth- 
ers they challenge—rush up, touch, and 
let them passin. Some they grapple with, 
and refuse them entrance. These are 
tramps, itis said, or robber bees, who wish 
to fill their honey sacks without labor. 
Robbery is the besetting sin of bees. 
Leave a little loose honey about where 
they can get at it, and your most orderly 
and industrious colony is liable to com- 
mence robbing in a few minutes; for no 
creature is so certain to become demor- 
alized by ill-gotten or too easily gotten 
wealth as the bee. 

A few days ago, wishing to take out a 
frame of honey, I removed the hive to a 
bench under a shady tree instead of into 
the workshop as I had previously done. 
Being in a hurry, | broke the comb, and 
some honey got ‘*smobbed” on the bench; 
and as the bees seemed very quietly sip- 
ping it up, I thought I might disregard 
the cautions of bee-writers about leaving 
honey about. Not fifteen minutes had 
passed when the little girl who had assist- 
ed me rushed in, exclaiming, ‘*The bees 


mouth to be fed, just like a young bird are fighting !’ While she lighted the 


smoker, I ran to the aid of the sentinels, 
and closed the entrance to about an inch 
opening. This enabled them to guard 


| their stronghold, and the smoke soon 


| brought the robbers to their senses; but 
| a terrible retribution awaited the robbers 
imprisoned inside. For a long time the 
workers continued to drag out their dead 
bodies and tumble them off the platform. 
‘*Good enough for them!” was the ver- 
dict of the little maid. Yet these robbers 
were from the hive I had opened: the 
most orderly and industrious colony I 
have! 

Some years ago Professor Agassiz, in a 
lecture at Cambridge, Massachusetts, said : 
| ‘* The bees stand as close as they can to- 
| gether in their hive for economy of space, 


;and each one deposits his wax around 
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him, his own form and size being the | 
mould for the cells, the regularity of | 
which, when completed, excites so much | 
wonder and admiration. The mathemat- 
ical secret of the bee is to be found in his 
structure, not in his instinct.” This was 
accepted by all except bee savants as the 
last thing about cell-structure. Some 
two years after, Professor Tyndall denied | 
that the bee stood and deposited his wax | 
around him as Mr. Agassiz declared, but | 
said that ‘‘the bees place themselves at | 
equal distances apart upon the wax, and 
sweep and excavate,” ete. Both evident- 
ly considered how they, were they bees, 
would go to work, and so constructed the 
cells out of their own consciousness, for 
it can not be that either ever carefully ex- 
amined the bee at work. Mr. Root, who 
has observatory hives of glass, magni- 
fying-glasses, and every convenience for 
the close study of bees at work, has shown 
that ‘‘no bee ever makes a cell himself, 
and no comb-building is ever done by any 
bee while standing in a cell; neither do 
the bees ever stand in rows and excavate, 
or anything of the kind.” He says that 
when a bee determines to go and lend a | 
hand at cell-making, he takes a scale of | 
wax from one of the six wax pockets of | 
his abdomen, or often picks up a stray 
one that may have dropped to the floor of 
the hive, slips it ‘‘under his chin” (for 
want of a better expression), and goes up 
where cells are being made. By this time 
the wax scale is warm and pliable, and 
taking it out, he gives it a pinch against 
the side of the cell with one of his fore- 
feet. ‘‘One would think he might stop 
awhile and put it into place; but not he; 
for off he scampers, and twists around so 
many different ways you might think he 
was not one of the working kind at all. 
Another follows after him sooner or later, | 
and gives the wax a pinch, or a little | 
scraping and burnishing with his polish- 
ed mandibles; then another, and so on; 
and the sum total of all these manceuvres 
is that the comb seems almost to grow out 
of nothing.” The marvel is that any- 
thing so perfect can result from such a 
desultory, skipping-about way of work- 
ing. The eggs are laid or the honey de- 
posited when the cells are but partially 
completed, and they continue the build- 





| 
| 








ing as it is required, always keeping a 
thick rim about the top of the cell, so that 
it may stand the weight of the bees. It is 


very convenient to have the cells grow as | 


the larvae develop, it being easier to find 
them when the walls are not much taller 
than the infant bee. 

Until within a few years much that wa: 


| written about the nature and habits of thy 


bee was very questionable. Now we hav: 

the conditions for scientific investigatio) 

in this field, and we may look for rapid 
and steady adyance until all the disputed 
points are decided. One of the points 
that have baffled observers in all times is 
the method by which the eggs of the 
queen are fecundated. Huish stoutly 
maintains that the drone fertilizes thi 

egg in the cell. Very few apiarians ac 

cept that theory now. Eggs laid after 
every drone of the apiary has been kill 

ed have again and again hatched perfect 
workers. One curious fact is now settled 
beyond question, and that is that the male, 
or drone, has no father. Queens that have 
never seen a drone, and workers (imper 
fect females) that lay eggs—which they 
quite often do—always produce drones, 
and never workers. It is also known 
that any worker-egg may be developed 
into a queen by putting it into a queen 
cell, and feeding the larva with a food 
ealled ‘‘ royal jelly.” The larva of oth- 
er insects can be developed into males or 
females at will. Copious feeding devel 

ops all females; seant feeding, all males. 
Mrs. Mary Treat has demonstrated this by 
actual experiment. At first it was under- 
stood that it was the kind of food given 
which determined the sex; but it seems 
to be merely a question of quantity, not 
quality, in the case of the insects of her 
experiments. Bees, like pigeons and some 
other animals, have the power to swallow 
food, partially digest it, and then throw it 
up for the nourishment of the offspring. 
This is the way the royal jelly is prepared. 
It has a very rich taste—‘‘ something be- 
tween cream, quince jelly, and honey.” 


MORNING AND EVENING BY 
THE SEA. 
At dawn the fleet stretched miles away, 
On ocean plains asleep— 
Trim vessels waiting for the day 
To move across the deep. 
So still the sails, they seemed to be 
White lilies growing in the sea. 


When evening touched the cape’s low rim, 
And dark fell on the waves, 
We only saw processions dim 
Of clouds from shadowy caves. 
These were the ghosts of buried ships, 
Gone down in one brief hour's eclipse. 
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although the 
| copying seems simple enough. Thus it 
S my name and that of the ship I| often happens. In the annals of the Brit- 
A commanded in 1846 are so prominent | ish naval history we read of the Incon 
in an article of the June number of Har- stant, captured from the French. She 
per’s Magazine, entitled ** A Puzzle for | was faster than any frigate the English 
Metaphysicians,” it is not surprising that | had ever built, and although they had her 
the newspapers should contained | lines to study from, was faster than 
several letters whose writers demand of | anything they could build afterward 
[ remember a famous Baltimore clipper 


me a solution of the problem. 
In calling to mind the circumstances of ealled the John Gilpin, that 
| alike inimitable. Why some ships like 


the deplorable accident so closely con- 
nected with the dream, vision, these and like the Sophia Walker are be 


they were unsuccessful, 


THE “SOPHIA WALKER.” 


have she 


| brig was 


wake- | 


| 


or 


ful imagination, whichever it may be, of | yond imitation is for me more of a puz 
the lady who contributed that paper, I} zle than the one offered for the considera 


am carried back to one of the few shad- | 
ows cast over the days of my pleasant sea- My must, of 
faring life, and I indulge a renewed feel- | what in superstition, 

| akin to superstition has called it into be 
So we start with a little of the won 


tion of metaphysicians. 


story course, deal some 


since something 
ing of love, such as a seaman only knows, 
‘thing of life” that seemed to be aj ing. 
part of myself, as I cast my eyes upon the | derful. 
pride of the nautical picture-gallery that The bark Sophia Walker, 
adorns my walls. There they all hang— | when she came under my charge, had al 
the sailing ships and steamers that have | ready made one voyage to the Mediterra 
called me ‘‘master” during those many commanded by Captain Grafton 
years—from 1840 to 1867; but the pride | whose illness caused his resignation. 

and joy of my life, The 3d of January, 1845, plea 
a _ when we left Boston in charge 


for a 


as she Was 


| 


nean, 


was a 


“My Nourmahal, my harem’s light,” 
; ; a Long Island Sound pilot, to go 
was the Sophia Walker. aot to New York fora cargo. Mr. T. 
True, the solid old Sarah Parker was . Walker and a friend of his, Mr. Par 
‘ry, were on board, anticipating a delight- 


x 
ful winter yachting excursion. All went 
well until, after anchoring at New Lon 


knew was that which I stood the 


‘monarch of her peopled deck,” when 


on 


the pilot descended into his skiff off Bos- | don, during the continuance of a north 
ton light, and we filled away the main-j} west gale, we got under way, on the 


| 
1 
| y 
my first love, and the proudest day I ever re 
| 
| 


morning of the 6th, with a fine easterly 
As we were moving along at the 
rate of eleven or twelve knots, I remarked 
to Mr. Ellery, the mate: ‘*She is a lovely 


yard, bound to the East Indies. But the 
old girl was far advanced in life, and | 
when, after five years of faithful compan- | 
ionship, I saw her sold to become a whal- 


breeze. 


| 
er, a few tears of sorrow were speedily | craft, but her spars are altogether too 
dried by the smile of fladness with which | light. almost wish she might be dis 
I beheld my new and lovely bride, and | masted, so that we could rig her as she 


ought to be, and make a ship of her.” 
Seriously, the Sophia Walker was nev- The wind increased to a gale, with thick 
er equalled by any vessel that I ever | snow, and in the afternoon we were un 
knew for a combination of excellent | der double reefed topsails, seudding before 
qualities. Some ships are faster before |it. At seven o'clock we made Sands 
the wind than others, while others might | Point light on our port bow; and then, 
beat them on the wind, or with the wind | with the passengers, I went down to tea, 


congratulated myself on my promotion. 








abeam or quartering; but this little ship 
excelled them all at every point. She 
was never beaten on a passage, never 
passed at sea, and never made a bad voy- 
age for her owners, under any of her cap- 
tains, so I take no credit for what she did 
under my command. She was a lucky 
ship. 

Builders tried to imitate her model, but 











leaving the ship in charge of the pilot. 
When we came on deck again no light 
was to be seen, and the pilot said we must 
have passed it. Suddenly a light shone 
out directly ahead. There was none at 
that time on the Executioner. ‘‘ Throgg’s 
Neck!” shouted the pilot. ‘‘ Starboard 
your helm!” The order was obeyed; but 
in a moment—a moment too late—I saw 
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his mistake. We were in the bay, and 
the light, now broad on our starboard 
bow. was that of Sands Point. 

‘* Hard a-port!” I exclaimed. 
all the starboard braces, and haul in to 
port.” This done, no other good was ac- 
complished than to bring the ship to the 
wind, and deaden her way; for although 
the anchor was dropped, she went broad 
side on to the beach. 
and banged until her days, as well as our 
own, seemed likely to be shortly num- 
bered. The only chance for saving her 
was tocut away the masts. Then she lay 
easier. 

As we all huddled into the cabin to 
keep out of the seathat was breaking over 
us, Mr. Ellery observed, ‘* This is what we 
Now 
was that a puzzle for metaphysicians ? 

We kept a watch on deck, of course, 
during the night: and when the snow 


were talking about this morning.” 


ported, ** We're close aboard of a bloody 
barn, sir.” 

In the morning the passengers were so 
anxious to terminate their yachting ex- 
cursion that they would not wait for the 
first boat to run a line ashore, but insisted 
on goingin her. The consequence, though 
not dangerous, was what I had partly an- 


‘Let go | 


ship off without material damage, beyond 
the loss of her spars, and a tug-boat took 
us to New York. Then the Messrs. Poi] 
lon did almost the first work of the busi 
ness which has since been so prosperous 
for them, and they never did a more sym 


| metrical job than when they sparred thi 


There she thumped | 


Sophia Walker for a ship. 

Looking up at her graceful masts and 
yards, Mr. Ellery remarked, ‘* This is the 
rest of what we were talking about.” So 


| much for the first puzzle. 


|chantman leads to bankruptey, but in 


The owners of the Sophia Walker were 
as proud of her in her new rig as I could 


be. They regarded her as a toy, and 


grudged no expense upon her. General 


ly such extravagant outlay on a: mer 
this case the luck of the eraft fully war- 
ranted it. 

As we were fitting out for a voyage 


| around the Cape of Good Hope, and an 
storm cleared a little, old Tom came down | 
below, and taking otf his sou’wester, re- 


armament was considered necessary, on 
account of a chance of meeting with 
pirates, four twelve-pound brass carron- 


|ades were put on board, and the bul- 


ticipated ; they were capsized in the roll- | 


ers, and the people on the beach hauled 
them out. Then they made hasty tracks 


veyance to New York. Mr. Walker still 
remembers and often speaks of winter 
yachting and winter surf-bathing as ex- 
citing but unseasonable amusements. 

I thought we might save some of the 
spars that were floating around, but after 
ineffectually dragging upon them with a 
hawser, it occurred to us that oxen might 
be of service. I accordingly dispatched 
the second mate and old Tom to some 
farm-houses on the hill for this purpose. | 
Unfortunately none of the ‘‘men-folks” | 
were at home, but one good woman told 
them they were welcome to her husband's 
cattle. 

It was a curious sight soon afterward to 
see them making short tacks down the hill | 
with two yoke of oxen, the yoke across | 
their breasts, and the bows over their | 
necks. The mistake was rectified, and | 
we made the oxen useful, though their | 
owner would have doubtless done better. 


| now prevails. 


warks were pierced, so that this addition 
to her rakish look gave her the appear 
ance of a corvette. In fact, she was re 
peatedly mistaken for a man-o’-war, some- 
times with ludicrous results. 

In those days commerce was carried on 
by asystem very different from that which 
The owners of the ship 


| generally took the largest interest in the 
to the light-house, and took the first con- | 


eargo, while other merchants, as well as 


the stevedores, riggers, ship-chandlers, 


and tradesmen concerned in her outfit, 


|on margins. 


On the next morning we hauled the | the southeast trades, we ran down to the 


the captain, the mates, the crew, and even 
the cook, sometimes had their adventures. 
It was legitimate commerce, not the gam- 
bling by telegraph that now takes its place. 
All speculated, but they did not speculate 
They shipped their own 


| merchandise for themselves, consigning it 
| ‘‘for sales and returns to the captain or 


supereargo on board,” and the captain 
frequently acted in both capacities. No- 
body made millions by this sort of trade, 
but, what was better, many families de- 
rived from it a comfortable support. 
With a cargo thus made up we duly 
cleared ‘* for Batavia, or port or ports be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope, as the mas- 
ter may direct.” The new rig was all 
that could be desired, and on the eighteenth 
day from New York we crossed the equa- 
tor; thence, keeping on a bowline through 
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current of westerly winds which general- 
ly prevails in latitude 39° south, and pass- 


ed beyond the Cape. Then an obstinate 
easterly wind set in, and threatened to 
ruin our passage to Batavia. 

It would never do to be beaten by other 
clippers sailing about the same time that 
might obtain a more favorable start. 
Accordingly, as we could lay our course, 
with the wind a point free, for Mauritius, 
| availed myself of my roving commis- | 
sion, and resolved to try the market there. 
It may be that there was a lurking desire 
in my mind—of which I was no more con- 
scious than dreamers are of odd thoughts | 
that creep into the cavities of their wake- | 
ful brains there to breed ideas for visions | 
of the night—to visit the scenes made fa- | 
mous by Bernardin de St. Pierre, to scale | 
the Nouvelle Découverte, and to look | 
upon the monuments erected to the mem- 
ory of Paul and Virginia at Pample- | 
| 


| 


| 
| 


mousses. 
At any rate, after a run of fifty-eight 
days from New York, we anchored off the 


flag to the main, and give them a salute 
of twenty-one guns!” 

The Englishman waited for no more 
words, but jumping into his boat, he 
shouted, ‘* You'll repent this, sir. Pull, 
men; pull away !” 

They did give way all they knew, as 
their twelve oars bent like whip-sticks, 
but the wind and tide were dead against 
them. Before they were a quarter of a 
mile away they heard our twenty-one 


| guns in precise succession; and while yet 


a mile distant from the shore, they had 
the mortification of seeing the American 
ensign hoisted at the flag-statf of the fort, 
and of listening to the full return of the 
salute of the ‘‘ blanked merchantman.”’ 
On the next day, in company with Cap- 
tain Winn, of the Caroline Augusta, the 
only other American ship in port, I was 
dining at the Hotel de lEurope, where 
most of the large party at table were Brit- 
ish naval and military officers. Of course 
we were unknown to them, or they would 


|not have made ‘‘the insolence of the 


. . . | yr ‘ ss . 
bell buoy, about three miles distant from | blanked Yankee skipper” the topic of con- 


the inner harbor of Port Louis. It was 
not long before the Captain of the Port 
made his appearance in his barge, flying 
the pennant at the bow, and carrying the 
cross of St. George at the stern. As he 
pulled alongside and came up the lad- 
der, the astonished dignitary exclaimed, 
‘*Confound it, sir, this is no man-o’- 
war!” 

‘‘ Who says that she is ?” I ventured to 
inquire. 

‘Everybody thinks so,” he replied. 
‘*And do you think I would have come off 
to visit a blanked merchantman ?” 

Notwithstanding this scornful emphasis 
upon the word, I expressed my regret that 
the mistake should have put him to incon- 
venience. 

** Regret, sir ?—regret! You ought to 
apologize. Why, sir, the commandant of 
the fort is all ready to return your salute, 
and he will feel excessively annoyed when 
I get ashore and report the facts.” 

3y this time I was excessively annoyed 
myself, but replied that it was a pity the 
guns of the fort should be loaded for noth- 
ing, and that it should have the expected 
salute. 

‘** Don’t you do it, sir! don’t you do it!” 
yelled the irate Captain of the Port, ‘I 
forbid you!” 

Turning to Mr. Ellery, I said, ‘Clear 
away the carronades, run up the British 


versation. 

Calling the head waiter, he was quiet- 
ly ordered to fill every Champagne glass 
at the board; and then as each one was 
looking about to see to whom he was in- 
debted, I made the most effective speech I 
ever delivered. 

‘*Gentlemen, a ‘blanked Yankee skip- 
per’ begs to propose the health of her 
| Most Gracious Majesty the Queen.” 

What could Englishmen do? What 
else could they do but swallow their in- 
|dignation with their wine? And then 
they toasted the President, and we toast- 
ed the British army and navy, and they 
toasted the American mercantile marine— 
they would not do it now, for we have 
none. After that we all toasted every- 
thing generally, until Winn and I began 
to imagine ourselves loyal Britons, and 
the Englishmen were ready to become 
naturalized American citizens, 

The Sophia Walker having made a 
successful hit as a man-o’-war, was in 
| luck in her true character of a merchant- 
man. A war had broken out with Mada- 
gascar, whence the people of Mauritius 
Pand Bourbon drew all their supplies of 
cattle. No fresh beef was now to be had, 
and therefore our salt provisions and flour 
found a ready market; and the Caroline 
Augusta being obliged, on account of re- 





pairs, to discharge her cargo of pepper, a 
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handsome freight of thirty-six dollars per | 


ton was paid to the Sophia Walker for 
taking it to Boston. 
One day the captain of an English ship 


bound from Maulmain to London, and | 


stopping at Port Louis for repairs, asked 
me to set him on board on my way, and 
as we drew alongside, he said: ‘* Won't 


you come on deck? I have some of your 


ers raved and tossed their spray into th: 
air. In less than fifteen minutes the sus- 


| pense was over, but in those short mo- 


ments there was the agony of a lifetime. 
We passed the bell buoy, and were in 
the open sea, bowling along, without 


| Stitch of canvas, at the rate of fourteen 


countrymen among my passengers.” I | 
did so, and to my surprise, on entering 


the cabin, I met Dr. Judson, who was 
standing by the side of his invalid wife as 
she lay upon a couch. 
fore, when a lad upon my first voyage, I] 
had seen them just after their marriage in 
Burmah, when they had shown a kind- 
ness to me that it was now happily in my 
power to repay. Captain Marshall gen- 
erously returned a part of their passage- 
money, and they were at once transferred 


| 


Eleven years be- | 


to the commodious cabins of the Sophia | 


Walker, bound directly to their home, in- 
stead of taking a circuitous route by way 
of England. 

In a few days we were ready to sail; 
the anchors were weighed and catted, and 
the ship was swung at the buoys. Dur- 


ing the night the black clouds gathered | 
in the mountains, the lightning flashed | 
through the sky, and the thunder echoed | 


among the lofty peaks of the Peter Both, 
the Pouce, and the Découverte, and soon 


after daylight one of those fearful trop- | 
ical hurricanes burst upon us in all its | 


furious might. There was dire confusion 
amongst the fleet, ships fouling each oth- 
er, and masts and yards crashing together. 

The wind was directly off shore, but it 
was useless to make signals for a pilot. 
He would not come, for he knew that he 
could never return unless by way of Bos- 
ton. At last our bow fastening parted, and 
we hung only by the stern. 
in the luck of the ship, or with a trust in 
Providence—for there was no time allow- 
ed to define the difference—I unhesitating- 
ly ordered the hawser to be cut, and then, 
as the blow of the axe relieved her from 
its strain, the Sophia Walker flew through 
the fleet of ships surging at their anchors, 
passing some of them by searcely a hand- 
spike’s length, while their terrified crews 
stared at us in amazement. Onward, un- 
der her bare poles, she rushed through the 
channel as nearly as I could remember it, 





| 
| 
| 


knots an hour, and in twenty-four hours 
Port Louis was 340 miles astern. 

Mrs. Judson came on deck but twice 
before we reached St. Helena, in twenty 
five days, and there we remained a week, 
that she might die, and be buried on the 
island. Her husband and his mourning 
friends offered compensation for this de- 
lay, but the owners nobly declined to re 
ceive it. 

Dr. Wayland, in his Life of Judson, 
has but feebly portrayed the scene of Mrs. 
Judson’s funeral. Our decks were crowd- 
ed by sailors of all nations, and every flag 
was at half-mast, while a long line of boats 
took ours in tow, and on arrival at the 
wharf the clergy of every denomination 
formed the head of the procession, which 
moved through the main street, while all 
the shops were closed. 

My recollections of Dr. Judson are of 
the most agreeable kind. Deeply afflict- 
ed as he was by his loss, he still main- 
tained a cheerful demeanor, impressing 
all of us with love and veneration for his 
character. 
mon. 

But scenes like that of the death and 
funeral they had lately witnessed pre- 
pared the minds of the crew for the ac- 
cess of superstition. Soon after leaving 
St. Helena, the second mate called me 
suddenly in the night. The poor fellow’s 
tone evinced that he was as much fright- 
ened as were the sailors, who, he said, had 


His life was a constant ser- 


| seen a ghost. 


With faith | 


‘*A ghost, Mr. Bronson?” I asked. 
‘* What kind of a ghost ?” 

‘*Mrs. Judson’s, sir; we can all see it 
in the foretop.” 

‘* Pshaw!” 

‘*Captain, do come on deck, do, and 
you will see it for yourself,” replied Mr. 
Bronson. 

Well, as I had never seen a ghost, I 
complied with his request, and walking 
into the waist, where the watch were gath- 
ered in stupefied amazement, they point- 
ed their trembling fingers to the foreton, 


amongst the coral reefs, where the buoys | whispering, in hushed voices, ‘‘ There she 


on either side were smothered in foam, 
and in deep or shoal water alike the break- 





” 


is, sir—look at her. 
Yes, there she was—a perfect figure of 
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a woman in a white dress, with outstretch- | physicians. Poor Bronson came to me 
ed arms and a ghastly face. I will con- | and told me all about it. In vain I re- 
fess that no little astonishment was com- | minded him of the top-gallant studding- 
bined with my ineredulity. I had been | sail. He admitted that he had been mis- 
awakened from a sound sleep to behold | taken then, but in view of the thorough 
this visitation with half-opened eyes. But | scare of the whole crew, and the solemn 
in a moment I saw the cause of the singu- | oaths of the port watch, how could there 


















lar deception. | be any doubt about a ghost now ? 
‘* Boys,” I said, ‘‘ who will go with me At length that old Tom, who has fig- 
into the foretop and speak to her ?” ured in this narrative before, told his 





There were brave men among the crew 


shipmates that he knew how to exorcise 
who would have gone aloft on my order | ghosts, and that he would exorcise this 
to send down a royal yard, even if they | one if they would contribute from their 
thought the mast might go over the side, | scanty stores for his benefit half a dozen 
but now none of them would stir, At| plugs of tobacco. As the terms were 
last I said, ‘‘ Do you think it is my place | made easy by his promise not to demand 
to go up there and stow that top-gallant | the reward until he had been successful, 
studding-sail ¢” the agreement was readily made. 

Then they understood the meaning of Whereupon Tom formed a ring about 
the apparition. This sail, which, when | himself of tin pots and platters, jingling 
not in use, was lashed against the fore- | them together with a fearful noise, and 
topmast rigging, had got adrift, and |} repeating a lot of gibberish that he called 
spreading itself across to the foremast | Latin, and then he said that the ghost 
head, had assumed the weird and unearth- | would never come again. It never did 
ly appearance of a ghost. So this puzzle | come again, and Tom got his tobacco. 
for metaphysicians was solved. On the next night, when he was at the 

Had I sent the men below and gone up | wheel, and the second mate was forward 
and stowed the sail myself, as I was tempt- | on some duty, I walked up to him and 
ed to do, no argument would ever have | said, quietly, ‘‘Tom, you old rascal, tell 
convinced them that they had not seen | me about that ghost.” 
the ghost of Mrs. Judson. At first he did not know anything 

As we progressed on our passage there | about it, but when I promised that I 
was found to be a searcity of tobacco, and | would not expose him, he solved this last 
this gave rise to the appearance of another | puzzle for metaphysicians. 




































ghost. ‘* Ye see, sir,” said he, ‘I was short o’ 
The watch below is always called at | ’baccy.” 

eight bells—the expiration of four hours. ‘*Yes, I know.” 

One night the usual call being heard by ‘* Well, sir, when I was ashore at Port 





the starboard watch: ‘‘Sta-a-rboard watch, | Louis, I bought one o’ them hookahs with 
ahoy !—eight bells, there below !—rouse | a coil o’ pipe about three fathom long. I 
out !” they did rouse out, and came on | just fitted a mouthpiece to it, and led it 
deck to find that they had been shameful- | along the ceiling of the fo’castle to the 
ly deceived, for only seven bells had just | fore-seuttle. All I had to do was to lay 
been struck. Of course there was loud|on my back and call the watch. You 
complaint against the port watch, who | won't blow on me, sir ?” 
had called them half an hour before their ‘Certainly not,” I said; ‘‘ I promised 
time. you I wouldn't; but don’t let us have any 
But the port watch insisted that they | more ghosts; we have had enough of 
had not called them. The breeze blew | them.” 
over at last, although it seemed very clear After a passage of sixty days, exclusive 
that somebody had told a lie. But on the | of our detention at St. Helena, we arrived 
next night the starboard watch were again | at Boston, and discharged our cargo. 



















called half an hour before their time, and The author of the article in the June 
; then the row was greater than before, and | number of this Magazine has given a sy- } 





ai 





when the same thing happened for the} nopsis of the next voyage of the Sophia 
third and the fourth time, both watches | Walker, sufficiently correct to illustrate 
were frightened out of their wits, for all | her point. I might give the particulars 
hands had distinctly heard the unearthly | of it, as I have done of the voyage I have 
call. It was clearly a puzzle for meta-| just brought to a conclusion, if space per- 
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mitted the narration. We sailed on the | 
19th of November, 1846, from Boston for | 


Leghorn, having several passengers on 
board who went out and returned. 

While the ship was detained at our first 
port waiting for marble, we all made the 
tour of Italy together, and then I took her 


to Palermo. There we received a cargo | 


of fruit, and by waiting for oranges of a 
good quality, did not get away until all 
the rest of the fleet had sailed. 

But our usual luck followed us: we ar- 
rived long before any of the others, and 
sold our fruit at a large profit. This was 


accomplished by taking the northern pas- | 
sage: and although we were for several | 


days blocked up by the ice near the Banks 
of Newfoundland, we reached home with- 
out any accident to the ship, but having 
to deplore the loss of young Frederick 
Stetson. 

The writer of the ‘‘ Puzzle for Metaphy- 
sicians” is incorrect in several of the say- 
ings and doings that she imagines cor- 
responded so exactly with her vision. 


Frederick had not been taken into the | 


cabin, but preferred to do his duty before 
the mast. He was not clinging to the 


mast-head, but was on the lee foretopsail | 


yard arm. No such orders as she im- 
agined that she heard were given. The 
language of the vision is not nautical. 
When I saw the poor boy carried by the 
wind so far to leeward that I could not 
tell when he touched the water, I cut 
away the life-buoy without giving any 
orders. A boat could not have lived, and 
the only chance of rescuing him was that 
the ship, being hove to, would drift upon 
him. For this those of us who were on 
deck kept a look-out, but we never saw 
him again. 

The accident occurring soon after mid- 
night, and the vision taking place soon 
after midnight, are conclusive against their 
coincidence, for the longitude of the ship 
being about thirty degrees east of the town 
of Medford, the vision should have trans- 
pired at ten o'clock to make the time the 
same. This discrepancy of two hours is 
as fatal for the supernatural hypothesis as 
if the elapsed time had been two days or 
two weeks. The narrative of the vision, 
although recently published, is stated by 
its author to have been written ten years 
ago. Even in 1870 nearly a quarter of a 
century had passed away, and in that time 
what pranks may not memory play, even 
when fortified by documentary evidence ? 





In 1846 there were two families, on, 
that of an orthodox and the other that 
of a Unitarian clergyman, living together. 
with singularly close relations of friend 
ship, in a little town of Massachusetts. 
Considering the bitter hatred of these sects 
to each other in those days, this departure 
from the common condition of society 
would have been a greater puzzle for thi 
metaphysicians of the time than all vi 
sionary incidents combined. 

Frederick, the son of Rey. Mr. Stetson. 
wished to go to sea, and it was not until 
the matter had been duly considered by 
both families that his desire was ¢ratified. 
It may be fairly assumed that, whether 
they were conscious of it or not, he was 
almost continually on the minds of this 
united family circle. 

I have received a letter from Mr. Thom- 
as M. Stetson, a brother of Frederick, in 
which he says, ‘During the fortnight 

prior to the 10th, according to my mo- 
| ther’s recollection, Mrs. Baker was often 
and anxiously inquiring about the ship.” 

When at Leghorn and Palermo, Fred- 
| erick frequently wrote to his friends. He 
| described the ship, the voyage, and his 
companions, fore and aft. He told them 
of the delightful Thanksgiving-day we 
celebrated when running through the 
group of the Azores: how Parson Walker 
| preached a sermon; how we all had our 
| roast turkey and plum duff; how all hands 
danced on the main-deck in the evening. 
He told them, moreover, that Mr. Walker 
preached every Sunday ; and the daily life 
on board the Sophia Walker was thus 
vell understood at Medford. 
| The ship was known to be on her re- 
| turn passage; it was in the most boister- 
| ous month of the year. Everybody in 
| both families was anxious. 


| 


| 
| 


Frederick 
| might be lost overboard in a gale, for it 
was a gale all the time. Mrs. Baker was 
an invalid. She was taking medicine for 
her cough, and we know that cough med- 
icine means opium. She was neither nat- 
urally asleep nor naturally awake. Her 
mind wandered. She called her mental 
vagary a vision. She saw what she im- 
agined—what all of these friends had held 
in constant dread. She saw it very near- 
ly at the time when something very like 
it happened. Then, still in this excitable 
condition, she reflected that Mr. Walker 
would preach an appropriate sermon the 
next Sunday. Still further on she sup- 
posed that, as her husband was my old 
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friend, [ would naturally convey the sad | 
‘nformation to him, that he might break | 
it to Frederick’s father. She could im- 
agine almost the very words of my letter. | 
~ Whatever may be thought of the near | 
coincidence of the first part of the vision, 
and of the effect produced by disease and 
medicine, all the subsequent natural in- 
ferences have nothing whatever about 
them that is phenomenal. They would 
have occurred to a person in a normal | 


condition of mind who was convinced 
that the first part of the vision had been 
realized. 

I do not know that I have solved the 
‘* Puzzle for Metaphysicians” in a manner 
entirely satisfactory to my readers. It 
may remain a mystery for them, while I 
can not but regard it as no greater mys- 
tery than every action of the wakeful or 
sleeping brain—a mystery that no meta- 
physician can explain. 





Chita’ € 


F Bret Harte’s “Heathen Chinee” is the | 

“copy of verses” which became at once more 
universally known and quoted than anything 
ever printed in this country, Poe’s “ Raven” is 
the poem which ranks next to it in the same 
way. Poe himself makes the same general kind 
of impression as an author that “The Raven” 
makes as a poem. His position is bizarre and 
doubtful, and probably few critics would con- 
cede that he will take a place as an American | 
classic. Yet the tenacious interest in the man | 
and in his work indicates an attraction which | 
belongs only to abiding genius. Willis seemed | 
to many persons to belong to the same general | 
category with Poe, although with a wholly 
different temperament and form of expression. | 
They were both regarded as brilliant literary 
triflers and citizens of Bohemia—Willis with a | 
taste for coxcombry, and Poe for metaphysics. 
Yet Charles T, Congdon, in his pleasant Lemi- | 
niscences of a Journalist, speaks of Willis as now 
utterly forgetten, while during the last year 
Mr. Gill has issned a revision of his work upon 
Poe, and Mr. J. H. Ingram, in England, has pub- 
lished a biography of Poe in two volumes, 
which the English crities declare to have dis- 
sipated thoroughly the darker shadows that 
rested upon his name. “ Utterly forgotten!” 
Yet there are men who do not believe them- 
selves to be old who remember when Willis, as 
“ Philip Slingsby,” was the favorite college au- 
thor, and when the school Readers were full of 
his “ Seripture poems.” 

They were both “noticeable” men. If you 
met Willis on Broadway, you remarked a well- 
Dnilt man, very erect, with clustering curling 
hair, fashionably dressed—evidently a man 
with a strong admiration of D’Orsay, and who, 
more than any American, satisfied the deserip- 
tion of the London dandy of the Regency. 
The Easy Chair recalls a tailor’s advertisement 
of a new English overcoat, which directed at- 
tention to Mr. Willis as wearing one; and no 
man could have displayed a coat more advan- 
tageously than he. But we must remember 
that Willis was in college, and early leaped 
into reputation, while the Byronic fashion was 





asy Chair. 


dress of young poets; and while Willis was 
still very flexible, Disraeli’s Vivian Grey and 
Bulwer’s Pelham “ took the town” and him, and 
he was Pelham to the end. 

But younger writers remember with grati- 
tude Willis’s kindly sympathy and encourage- 
ment. If the counsel was mundane, it was de- 
livered with friendly feeling. The maxims 
were not austere. In literature the Mentor’s 
advice suggested “ Mr. Brown’s Letters to his 
Nephew” in society. It was the philosophy of 
to-day’s suecess—epicurean and a little eyn- 
ical, but kindly: a elub wisdom, which was 
amazing chietly as proceeding from the author 
of the “Scripture poems.”  Willis’s Home Jour- 
nal was at one time a very ecealeobion of young 
writers, generally of the gentler sex, and many 
of them have worthily won their laurels. It 
was a universal kindliness, and is most plea- 
santly remembered. Willis apparently had no 
literary jealousy, and his allusions to the an- 
thors whose increasing lustre outshone his 
own name were always admiring and friendly 
—a little affected, of course, the D’Orsay coat 
getting into the style, but frank and generous, 
His admiration of Irving and his respect for 
Bryant were undisguised. He praised Long- 
fellow warmly, and he characteristically pre- 
dicted that fame would drop the James from 
Lowell’s name, and commemorate him as Rus- 
sell Lowell. 

Willis’s notes of travel, especially his Pen- 
cillings by the Way, are still entertaining. His 
sketches of literary society in England were 
severely condemned as breaches of hospitali- 
ty, but apart from any censure of that kind, 
they contain capital pictures; the young Dis- 
raeli and Tom Moore especially are graphical- 
ly drawn. The Letters from under a Bridge are 
also agreeable reading, but they will hardly be 
reprinted. The later writings were full of gro- 
tesque conceits, and were wholly temporary. 
But the magazines would still weleome the 
touch of his hand in slight stories, such as 
“Pigs and Chickens,” and little tales touched 
off with a jaunty gayety which he never quite 
lost. If Willis, as his kind commentator rue- 





still dominant not only in the verse but in the 





fully suggests, be “utterly forgotten,” at least 
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he is no more so than Percival and others who 
figure in the frontispiece of Griswold’s Poets 
of America thirty years ago, 

Poe also would have been remarked upon 
the street. He was of a slighter form than 
Willis, less mindful of his dress, pale, and with 
a singularly dark and commanding eye. Ina 
room, Without his hat, his high white forehead 
and intellectual aspect at once distinguished 
him. His domestic life was believed to be very 
unhappy. It was known that he was poor and 
lived by his pen, and it was understood that he 
Was the vietim of strong drink. He died sadly 
at Baltimore, and “ Dr.” Griswold published a 
memoir of him which his friends and admirers 
believe to be the source of the false impression 
of the man, so that he is described as “a disso- 
lute fantastic writer, who died at Baltimore in 
consequence of fits of intoxication.” 

Poe was as bitter in commenting upon his 
contemporaries as Willis was friendly. He de- 
fied censure, and expressed a scorn of the pub- 
lic, to which, with the instinet of genius, he yet 
appealed. He went to Boston to read a poem. 
There was a large audience and great expecta- 
tion. Poe read some verses written when he 
was a boy. Boston said that he was drunk. 
Poe retorted that the poem was good enough 
for Frogpondians. The fact apparently was 
that he intended to write a poem for the oc- 
casion, but was prevented by stress of occupa- 
tion. In the brief preface to the slight vol- 
ume of his verse, The Raven, and Other Poems, 
published in Wiley and Putnam’s “ Library of 
Choice Reading” in 1845, Poe says, disdainful- 
ly, “With me poetry has been, not a purpose, 
but a passion; and the passions should be held 
in reverence: they must not—-they can not— 
at will be excited with an eye to the paltry 
compensations or the more paltry commenda- 
tions of mankind.” This seems to be merely 
the usual Byronie strain. But it is childish to 
write for those at whose judgment you sneer. 
Ifa man writes for the love of writing, he prints 
because he wishes other people to read what 
he writes. Aman who withdraws as a hermit 
to the Central Park may scoff at mankind, but 
he is plainly not enamored of solitude. Yet 
this sneer of Poe’s, in the light of the truth 
now told of his life, was not disdain, but un- 
happiness. 

The memoir of Griswold really seems to be 
what Mr. Minto calls it, “a malignant myth,” 
and Mr. Ingram, who had already edited an 
English edition of Poe’s works, has patiently 
and conclusively disposed of many of the slan- 
ders which have pursued the name of the poet. 
Of many facts in his life the true explanation 
is very different from the usual version. But 
it is the greatest service to Poe’s memory to 
show that his dissipation was not the cause of 
his misfortunes, but that peculiarly trying mis- 
fortunes produced his dissipation. This is what 
Mr. Ingram has done for an American poet whose 
verse is more justly weighed now than when he 
was living, and which is not found wanting. 


| 
| 


| 


THE new French Minister in London, ¢ 
whom Mr. O’Donnell objected in the House of 
Commons, made a gay and graceful speech at 
the Mansion House dinner, in which he assert 
ed that self-sacrifice is a virtue of individual 
but not of nations, and that no nation should 
ask or expect another to renounce its own it 
terest. This doctrine was stated with all thy 
suavity and sparkle of the French gentleman, 
and was accepted, doubtless, by the Worshipfi 
Mayor and the city guests as a truism happily 
expressed. 

But it is a doctrine, however familiar, which 
is specious rather than true. A nation is an 
aggregate of individuals. Now if self-sacrifice: 
be a virtue of each individual separately, why 
is it not a virtue of all of them collectively? 
Mr. Jones may think it to be his interest to 
take forcible possession of his neighbor Smith’s 
meadow. Smith is a feeble old gentleman, 
and will only sputter a protest, and then yield. 
The tools to those who can use them. The 
land to those who can hold it. Jones is a 
thrifty, energetic farmer. Smith is a Rip Van 
Winkle who cumbers the earth. His meadow 
is in a shamefully neglected condition, and 
added to Jones’s well-tilled fields, would fur- 
nish a perfectly scientifie frontier. Nothing 
can be plainer than that Jones can turn it to 
good use, and redeem it from lapsing into a 
desert. Why should he not take it? and why 
is his resistance of the temptation to steal a 
virtue? 

On the other hand, Jones and his fellow- 
citizens are of opinion that it would be for 
their interest to add the fertile island of Cuba 
to their collective possessions. It is very neat 
and of easy access, and produces great and de- 
sirable crops, and it would be an excellent 
sanitarium, and inerease the number of free 
and independent voters. It is feebly held, and 
a vigorous demonstration would secure it. Be- 
sides, the southern frontier ought to be round- 
ed off, and the island is too dangerous a temp- 
tation to other powers. The opinion of Jones 


j} and his fellow-citizens is that it is for their 


interest to become thieves and to steal. But 
why is it right for them to steal Cuba, and 
wrong for Jones to steal Smith’s field ? 

The French Minister would find it hard to 
answer. Jones’s self-interest, in the usual 
sense of that word, requires the possession of 
Smith’s field quite as much as the self-interest 
of Jones and Co. requires the theft of Cuba. 
If it be a virtne to deny the gratification of 
his desire in the one case, why not in the other ? 
Smith does not threaten Jones in the enjoy- 
ment of his own property. He does not pro- 
pose to steal an inch of Jones’s land. He only 
wishes to be left peacefully to his own side of 
the fence. Jones has no other plea than his 
greed, and the assertion that Smith neglects 
the meadow, and Canada thistles abound, and 
the wind blows their seed over Jones’s field. 
Still, it is agreed, and Jones admits, that it 
would be wrong for him to consult his self- 
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interest merely, and steal the meadow. But 
it is equally true that Cuba does not threaten 
Jones and Co. in the enjoyment of their col- 
lective property or country. It does not pro- 
pose to invade it, nor to trouble it in any way, 
but asks only to be left alone in its insular 
seclusion. Jones and Co. have no other pre- 
tense than that they wish to possess Cuba, 
which has not freed ifself of slavery, and has 
an undesirable population until it is made over 
into free and independent voters. Jones ad- 
mits that he ought not to steal Smith’s field, 
but he insists that it is not wrong to steal 
Cuba. Why? 

Evidently if it is not wrong for him and his 
fellow-citizens to take Cuba because they want 
it for a scientific frontier, it is equally right 
for them to take San Domingo and the other 
Gulf islands for the same reason. The reason 
also is equally valid for the theft of the neigh- 
boring shores, Yucatan, Guatemala, Central 
Ameriea in general, and on through the south- 
ern half of the continent. Self-denial is not 
a virtue of nations. They are to be governed 
by self-interest. But what does self-interest 
mean? If it means that it is always advan- 
tageous to do right, it is as true of nations as 
of individuals. If it means to do as you choose 
until a superior power restrains you, or until 
it is evident that you will be restrained, then 
this principle, applied to nations, is the prin- 
ciple and the practice of Ashantee and the 
mid-African tribes. It is simple barbarism, 
and not civilization. If the French Minister 
meant to say at the Lord Mayor’s dinner table 
that France is restrained from overrunning 
and annexing Great Britain only by a doubt 
of its power to do it, it was a singular form 
of courtesy. Lord Beaconstield, indeed, had 
said—we believe at the same table—that Eng- 
land had invaded Afghanistan in order to se- 
cure a scientific frontier. But Lord Beacons- 
field is politically an Asiatic. 

Undoubtedly if Smith turns his cattle into 
Jones’s field, or throws down the fence so that 
his cattle may range over Jones’s farm, Jones 
may “pound” the cattle and sue Smith. He 
may “take the law of him.” Undoubtedly 
also there is no law, in this sense, among na- 
tions, and if Cuba or France invades the coun- 
try of Jones and Co., they may repel the in- 
vader, and take such reprisals as are necessary 
to restrain such action. But that is very dif- 
ferent from saying that if France thinks it for 
her interest to invade the United States it is 
not wrong, because there can be no wrong in 
the matter. The universal indignation in mod- 
ern times at a wanton war of conquest is the 
conclusive proof of a sense of wrong in such a 
war, whether it be waged in the interest of 
the conquering state or not. Is this indigna- 
tion only fear lest the conquering power may 
go further? No; it is condemnation of an im- 
moral use of power, and the consciousness that 
indulgence in it by nations would reduce Chris- 


of Smith’s field by Jones, if tolerated, would 
barbarize the village. 

The old sailor said that God had somehow 
so fixed the world that a man can atiord to do 
about right. But it is not because he can do 
right without injury, but because it is right to 
do right, that must be his rule of action, or he 
will inevitably make the probable injury the 
standard of action, and individuals and nations 
will all be trying how far they can go. This 
is barbarism, and to avoid this, and to keep the 
peace of the world and secure its progress, self- 
denial, or the restraint of this disposition, must 
be seen to be as much a virtue of nations as of 
individuals, 


WALKING the other day down Broadway, 
the Easy Chair heard itself accosted by a voice 
at its side, and turning, it perceived the figure 
of an ideal tramp. An indescribably shabby 
coat, mostly in shreds, was gathered or but- 
toned around the body as closely as possible. 
What served for trousers hung over a pair of 
shoes that must have been rejected by the 
street scavengers. There was no shirt; and 
from the coat there rose a dirty neck, a gaunt 
face, and grizzled head, and the voice, in the 
low tone of the doubtful but desperate beggar, 
said, quietly, “ You don’t know me.” 

The voice was like a strain of soft music 
from a noisome slum. It was sweet and re- 
fined, and the words were exquisitely articu- 
lated. Nothing else was recognizable in the 
wreck of a man; but the Easy Chair said at 
once, “ Mercutio, 1 know your voice, but not 
you.” 

It was the busiest hour of the day, and the 
street was thronged. Everybody, hurrying by, 
looked at the tramp as if with surprise that 
any human being could be so utterly squalid 
and yet walk about. The Easy Chair had not 
stopped, and its companion, who had held a 
little back, quickened his pace at the words, 
and came into line. “This is wretched busi- 
ness: how did you get to this?” 

“You recall me ?” said the tramp, as if doubt- 
ing whether it were possible. 

It was a fellow-craftsman in literature—a 
man whom the Easy Chair had known in those 
“Detter days” to which the poor waifs always 
allude. His voice showed him to be a gentle- 
man, and he had filled official places of respon- 
sibility: a man of various accomplishments 
and talent. 

“You are very good,” he said, “but you 
ought not to be seen walking with such a 
wretch. However,” he continued, with a kind 
of recurring gayety, “it makes no difference to 
you: you can be seen with anybody—even 
with me.” 

There seemed to be almost a twinkle in his 
eyes, as if there were a certain humor in the 
companionship which he could not help per- 
ceiving, and as if he enjoyed the surprise of 


the passers-by. The recognition and the tol- 





tendom to barbarism, as the lawless seizure | 





eration had immediately re-assured him, and 
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his voice had now the composure and confi- 
dence of that of the best-dressed man upon 
the street. 

“How did you get so low?” was the plain 
question of his comrade, as they walked rap- 
idly along, the tramp nimbly keeping pace. 

“Oh,” he answered, with a ghastly smile, 
“my old trouble, you know. Only,” he added, 
even meditatively and ruefully, “it used to be 
Champagne.” 

His sole grief at the moment seemed to be, 
not that he was totally degraded and ruined, 
but that he must be drunk upon inferior liquor. 

“Yes, Easy Chair,” he resumed, with an easy 
recurrence to old familiarity, and with the same 
beautiful articulation,“ you know that it is not 
mean and sneaking fellows that get to this. It 
is the vice of a gentleman.” 

There was a jauntiness in his tone as he said 
this, and even in the gait of the unspeakable 
tramp, as if nothing could rob him, in any pos- 
sible extremity, of being a gentleman. He de- 
scribed, with an airy grace of expression, and 
evidently in complete forgetfulness of his ap- 
pearance, the incidents of his hard struggle 
with the appetite, and of his final and total 


fall. It was like Smollett depicting one of his | 
worst vagabonds with a relish of sympathy | 


and intelligence which was appalling. The 
recollection of “ better days,” the associations 
awakened by the mere presence of his comrade, 
the consciousness of his hopeless extremity, 
did not affect him at all, and he concluded, * I 
am not a very old man, but of course I sha’n’t 
live long.” 

“Can’t you do anything ?” 

He looked at himself, as if to wonder how 
the question could be asked, and, with a half 
smile, answered, “ Not much.” 

* Are you hungry ?” 

“Starving.” 

“Don’t you want to try and get up?” 

“No,” he said, half carelessly ; “it can’t be 
done.” 

He was evidently keeping along by the side 
of the Easy Chair until it should give him some 
money. There was no apparent shame or re- 
gret of any kind. He referred to his former 
official position, and with the slightest move- 
ment toward his tattered clothes, he said: 

“Rather a change! But do you know, Easy 
Chair, that I was told that nothing but my dis- 
cretion saved us from war? Even Palmerston 
was buimptious, and it was necessary to be firm.” 

He then proceeded with a fluent account of 
old public transactions, in which distingnish- 
ed personages figured. ‘ Palmerston said” this 
and that, and “1” contended so and so. In his 
story he posed as a powerful public agent, and 
the narration sparkled with humor and shrewd- 
ness, and was probably the mere flow of his 
fancy. But the contrast between his discourse 
and its subject and its importance, with the 
squalid vagrant who uttered it, was extraordi- 
nary. The Easy Chair stopped, but the tramp 


“The situation was extremely critical. The 
whole cabinet was obstinate, but I had made 
upmy mind, The crisis came; I thung myself 
at once into the breach—” ; 

“And I,” said the Easy Chair, pulling out a 
bill and placing it in his hands—* I fling this 
into the breach, and—” 

“God bless you, Easy Chair!” exclaimed the 
vagrant, seizing its hand and trying to kiss it, 
with an effusion at which the newsboys and 
the boot-blacks stared. In an instant he had 
vanished. 

WE are not sure whether the fashion of call- 
ing Carlyle “ obseure” and “ odd” still survives 
among young readers, but the young reade1 
who does not know Carlyle’s History of thi 
French Revolution has yet a great acquaintance 
to make. As he reads that remarkable story, 
he will exclaim, as Mr. Masson says that he ex- 
claimed when he recently took up Cary’s Dante, 
“Mercy of Heaven! this is a book; here is lit- 
erature!” The accounts in letters from France 
of the recent Féte of the Republic must have 
recalled to every reader of Carlyle his vivid 
picture of the Solemn League and Covenant 
upon the Field of Mars which was the Féte of 
the Republic ninety years ago. “ Festivities 
such as no Bagdad Caliph or Aladdin with the 
lamp could have equalled.” It was a festival 
to celebrate the oath of allegiance. “Sieur 
Motier, or Generalissimo Lafayette, for they 
are one and the same, and he is General of 
France in the King’s stead, tor four-and-twenty 
hours—Sieur Motier must step forth, with that 
sublime chivalrous gait of his, solemnly ascend 
the steps of the Father-land’s altar, in sight of 
heaven and of the searcely breathing earth, 
and under the creak of those swinging CAS880- 
lettes, pressing his sword’s point firmly, there 
pronounce the Oath, to Aing, to Law and Nation.” 

There were three or four hundred thousand 

“human individuals,” and waving of flags and 
immense acclamation, and festivity continued 
for eight days; but all did not save the king 
to whom allegiance was sworn, and fear of 
those sanguinary days has been one of the 
chief conservative forces int France for nearly 
a century. There were Frenchmen enough 
doubtless the other day in Paris who recalled 
the grim association of the 14th of July. The 
date commemorates not only the overthrow of 
the Bastile, the first fierce explosion of popular 
wrath against abuses seemingly as impregna- 
ble as the gloomy prison, but the Feast of Fed- 
eration, which was but a lurid harbinger of the 
Reign of Terror. For nearly a hundred years 
the general opinion of fhe world has been, when 
a revolutionary outbreak has occurred in Paris, 
that every appalling crime and catastrophe 
was possible. Yet there have been but two 
events which vividly recalled those days: one 
was the orgy of the Commune ten years ago; 
the other was Louis Napoleon’s massacre and 
exile of republicans in 1852. 
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The spectacle in July of this summer was 
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evidently very striking. The entire popula- | the fact that with the exception of the crimes 
tion of Paris, excepting what are called the | of the Commune, the violent political changes 
upper classes, Which means in this case the 


Bourbon sympathizers, the French Jacobites, 
celebrated the day with enthusiasm, but with 
tranquillity also and moderation. The Latin 
races have a genius for public and collective 


enjoyment to which we English-speaking peo- | 
Many of the most charm- | 


ple are strangers. 
ing recollections of European travel are the 
holidays in France and Italy, and their simple 
enjoyment. These scenes hang in memory like 
Claude’s golden landscapes, with garlanded 
peasants dancing in the mellow light by fount- 
ains, and in the shadow of old temples. What 
a gala the Easy Chair saw in Milan at the in- 
duction of an archbishop! the streets, along 
which the bright procession came with swing- 
ing censers, carpeted and tapestried with rich 
hangings, while bands of gayly dressed girls 
scattered flowers for the pastoral feet to tread 
upon. All was as peaceful and pretty as the 
recent Feast of the Republic in Paris, where 
there was no outbreak, and no fear of out- 
break. ‘The great crowds moved good-humor- 
edly about the streets, and there was no need 
of feeling, as always hitherto, that the gayety 
and repose were only the sleek quiet of the 
sleeping tiger. 

It is a favorite phrase of French polities that 
the Revolution is permanent. The phrase 
has many senses, but the spectacle of this 
summer seemed to confirm it in the obvious 
sense that the Republic is seemingly assured. 
The Revolution has been always identified 
with the Republic, and no government in 
France since the Feast of Federation, ninety 
years ago, has been apparently so stable as 
this. There are dangers certainly, and the 
Jourbon and Bonaparte traditions, with the 
hostility of the Church, are formidable forces. 
But the encouraging sign is the evident devel- 
opment of the French national character, and 
when the hostile forces were stronger and the 
national character weaker, the hostility was 
overcome. The vast Napoleonic reaction of 
the First Empire had every ally within and 
without. Napoleon’s career would have been 
impossible except in a country and on a con- 
tinent which gladly welcomed a power great- 
er than that of the Revolution, which seemed 
to be the dissolution of society in blood. Ex- 
hausted France was abject under Napoleon, 
and yet he was evidently always afraid of the 
nation that he ruled despotically. The Res- 
toration was a double reaction against both 
Napoleon and the Revolution. ‘The monarchy 
of July was a return to the natural course of 
the Revolution. The Republic of 48, the Sec- 
ond Empire, the Commune, and the present 
Republic, all show the Revolution to be per- 
manent. 

For the substance of the Revolution is the 
overthrow of class privilege, the assertion of 
equal rights; and nothing is more striking in 
the history which the July féte recalls than 


} 





in France since the terror of 93 have never 
justified by their sanguinary excesses the 
dread with which they have been anticipated. 
The days of July and the February days of 
‘48 were comparatively unstained, while the 
reign of the Commune was steruly opposed by 
Republicans, and it was the Republican son 
of the old Republican Cavaignae who sup- 
pressed the revolt of June, 48. The devil is 
not to have all the good tunes, and the French 
Revolution is to be judged by its legitimate 
rather than by its illegitimate heirs. 

The Revolution of 89 was so inevitable that 
it is useless to speculate whether it has been 
abenetit. The reader of Taine and De Tocque- 
ville, of Carlyle, and of Dickens's Tio Cities— 
as appallingly vivid a picture as there is in 
literature—to go no further, sees that the ca- 
tastrophe was as certain as the bursting of a 
weakened dam by a reservoir overfull.  In- 
deed, it is hard to see, without such a move- 
ment, in France or elsewhere, how the compar- 
ative recognition of human and popular rights 
which now prevails universally could have 
been obtained. Caste has been practically 
overthrown, and that in itself is an inealeula- 
ble advantage. It is not political only, but 
universal. The musing observer of the great 
Féte of the Republic may have wondered 
what shocks his country has yet to encounter, 
But of one thing he could be sure, that the 
principle of the Revolution will never be over- 
borne except by a greater cataclysm than that 
of 793. 


Ir was the opinion of a shrewd stage-driver, 
whose route was from asmall railway station to 
a hamlet high in the hills, that during the win- 
ter the hamlet, as he expressed it, was “about 
as tame and doesile a place as you could see.” 
The city of New York, during this summer, has 
deserved the same description. What may yet 
befall we know not, but up to this time the 
chief excitements have been the fasting of 
Dr. Tanner and the arrival of the obelisk from 
Egypt. What Dr. Tanner seeks to prove, ex- 
cept that eating three times a day is supertlu- 
ous, When eating may be omitted altogether for 
forty days, is not apparent. He must be men- 
tioned, indeed, cautiously, for he may have sue- 
cumbed before this Magazine is issued, or even 
printed. But the future explorer of the news 
of this day will be interested to know that a 
man has undertaken to eat nothing for forty 
days, and to subsist upon water only. His en- 
durance, of course, is a public spectacle. He 
is watched day and night. The Herald news- 
paper is said to have placed a body of report- 
ers about him, four of whom hold him constant- 
ly under survey. He walks and drives, and 
reads and talks, and, so far as appears, drinks 
wateronly. Itis an illustration of the remark- 
able power of human endurance; and should 
he be successful, he will have demonstrated 
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that it is possible for the body to hold out forty | 
days without food. 

There is always to be borne in mind the un- 
fortunate horse which his owner was teaching 
to live upon a straw a day, but which died just | 
as the experiment was about to succeed. In 
this case, however, the doctor starves himself, | 
and he can be prevented from pushing his ex- 
periment even to his own death only by the 
forcible injection of food. But it is not clear 
that society can rightfully inject food into one 
of its members who, without harm to others, 
declines to take it. Ifthe doctor can survive 
forty days foodless, it will be interesting to 
know how many more he might have survived, 
and whether food is perhaps unnecessary. This 
last conclusion would throw a flood of light 
upon the bread-and-butter question. Political | 
economy would rock to its foundations, and 
the laborer upon the New England hills would 
smile at Mr. Atkinson’s demonstration that his 
wages for a day would move from the West, a 
thousand miles away, all the grain and meat | 
that he consumes in a year. If Dr. Tanner 
should enable that laborer to say, “ I don’t con- 


sume none,” Mr. Atkinson would surely forgive 
the grammar. 
There seems to have been little interest 


| 
among scientific men in this feat of Dr. Tanner. | 
They have possibly decided that it is a trick, | 
and that it is wrong to encourage public hum- 
bug. As the medical faculty never uses bread | 
pills to cure disease, it is perhaps entitled to | 
scoff at Dr. Tanner's proposition to support life 
on water. The newspapers, however, give daily 
copious accounts of the details of the doctor’s | 
condition, and of allthat occurs; and ifit should | 
turn out, after all, that this is the beginning 
of an insidious attack upon agriculture, eldest 
of arts, designed to end in the abolition of food 
altogether, the minute accounts of its first ap- 
proaches will be both valuable and entertain. | 
ing reading. Whether the doctor himself would | 
be in that case regarded as a benefactor of 
the race would depend upon the point of view. 
If the need of dinner should disappear, what 
would not follow? Forif the end of the elab- | 
orate machinery of government is to get twelve | 
men into the jury-box, the purpose of the vast 
and complex industry of the world is to pro- 
vide everybody with a daily dinner. Viewed 
as the inception of a movement to abolish din- 
ner, Dr. Tanner's fast becomes very important. 


Just as we go to press, Dr. Tanner triumphs, 
and begins to eat heartily, gaining rapidly in 
weight. 


Coliseum in Rome is full of romantie interest, 
but the ruined Coliseum set up in Central Park 
would not be romantic. 


There are Egyptian 
Obelisks in Paris and London, but they make a 


| very different impression from obelisks seen at 


Thebes or Luxor. Obelisks anywhere have a 
certain interest, these critics admit, but they 
are historic monuments, and belong peculiarly 


in their own place. The Elgin marbles are - 


everywhere beautiful, but they could be no 
where so beautiful as in the place for which 


| they were designed as integral parts ofa temple. 


This seems, say these disputants, to indicate 
the rule of removal. The horses of St. Mark 
were brought to Paris, as the equestrian statue 
of Mareus Aurelius might be brought to New 
York. But the horses belong in Venice, as the 
statue belongs in Rome. Pietures, however, 
when not parts ofa building, have not this in- 
terest of place. They are like books, which, to 


| the lover of books, everywhere are equally at 


home. Indeed, books and pictures, wherever 
produced, may themselves relate to other times 
and countries. The Sistine Madonna loses 
nothing by being seen in Dresden, and the im- 


| pression of a Turner is as complete in New 
| York as in Dulwich or London. St. Peter's 
| would be still imposing if brought to Long 


Island, but it would be better left by the Tiber. 
There has been munch talk of this kind, and 


| doubtless there is much in it whieh is just. 


But it forgets to consider the value of any ob- 
ject of art, wherever placed, as a means of 
study. The transfer of the obelisk not only 
decorates the city and gives pleasure to the 
observer, but to the student it gives a most in- 
teresting opportunity of study. The objector 
who mentions the Sistine Madonna would 
hardly deny, if pressed, that such a picture is 
more happily placed in the country and amid 
the feelings and the monuments of the form 
of religious faith of which it is an expression, 
than in a foreign country of a different form 


| of faith. But yet of what untold benetit it is 


in the Dresden Gallery to the students who 
can not cross the Alps, and who in that lofty 
work can contemplate one of the loveliest 
miracles of picture! It is most fitting, un- 
doubtedly, that the noble statue of Ginlian 
de’ Medici should stand in Florence in the 
Medici Chapel. But placed in New York, how 
it would inspire the artist and ennoble the 
sensitive beholder who can not cross the sea! 
Indeed, what better monument could any one 
of the New York Medici, the rich and powerful 
merchants, build to perpetuate his name, than 


| a gallery of casts of all the most famous mar- 


Tue arrival of the obelisk is the other ex- 
citing event of the summer. There has been | 
some mystery about it. The expense of trans- 
portation is considerable, and the object of the | 
transport was not obvious to many critics. 
They contend that an obelisk belongs in Egypt, 
as Shakespeare’s house belongs in Stratford. | 
Detached from its actual site, it is curious still, | 
but it has lost much of its charm. The ruined | 


bles in the world?) They would be gathered 
chietly from Greece and Italy, they would be 
out of their “ natural setting,” but would any 
wise man deplore their coming ? 

The trustees of the Park have decided to 
erect the obelisk near the Metropolitan Muse- 
um. But what is the Museum? Its great 
treasure is the Cesnola collection of Cypriote 
remains. Would the critic return them to Cy- 
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prus as unfittingly placed in New York? To 
the acute and imaginative student in the Mu- | 
that rematkable collection 
from the largest stone to the most delicate 
shred of gold in ornament, and prepared to see | 
them by historical study, how near and vivid 
seems that old life! How infinitely the books 
he reads gain from the inspection of the actual 
relies and monuments of the country and the 
time! Passing from the Museum to the Park, 
such a student would estimate the obelisk not 


seum, scanning 


as a stone out of place, but as one of a various 
multitude of teachers whose presence tends to 
make the city what a great metropolis should 
he 
civilization. 


a gallery of universal art, a microcosm of 


Tue summer of 1880 will be known in New 
York as that of steamboat disasters. Every 
person who embarks upon a pleasure-excur- 
sion, or upon a ferry-boat to go to or from his 
business, now looks inquiringly to the store | 
of life-preservers, and wonders if, should the 
probable emergency arise, he would know how 
to use one. ‘he most disagreeable aspect of 
these disasters has been their apparent need- 
The burning of the Seawanhaka, how- | 
ever, a steamer which was managed with unusu- 
al care, seems to have been due to some myste- 


lessness. 


rious explosion of gas, scattering fire, against 
which a tire-proof boat is. perhaps, the only rem- | 
edy. 
that the fire-room, the very spot at which such 
an explosion would occur, and where, if it 
should occur, it would be most certainly de- 
structive, the wood-work was unprotected. Of 
course a sudden and unanticipated discharge | 
of fire instantly wrapped the vessel in flame. | 

There was an observation made by more | 
than one passenger upon this ill-fated steamer | 
which shows how instantaneous was the spread | 
of the fatal fire. A gentleman who escaped 
the disaster subsequently timed the passage 
from the point where the fire was announced 
to that upon which the vessel was beached, and 


Yet even on the Seawanhaka it appears 


et 
} tion 


room. 
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he found that it was less than five minutes. 
Similar testimony was given at the invest 
tion by the coroner's jury, and an observe 


ers 
Pg 


| upon the neighboring island said that the ea- 


tastrophe was the affair almost of a moment. 


| The verdict of the coroner's jury included an 


urgent recommendation that the wood-work 
of the fire-rooms of steamers should be eare- 
fully sheathed in metal, and the only surprise 
is that such a recommendation should be ne 
cessary. During the summer the waters around 
New York swarm with steamers, so that at ey 
ery moment there are many thousands of lives 
at peculiar risk. It is incredible that so ob 
viously essential a precaution as the protee- 
of the intlammable 
taken. 


has not been 
The suggestion of the jury might be 
well carried beyond the security of the fire- 
All the and about 
the centre of the boat should be similarly pro- 
tected. 


There was one incident upon the Seawanha- 


wood 


tloors wood-work 


ha which deserves to be commemorated, and 


| that was the quiet heroism of the captain. 


The pilot-house was at once enveloped in 
flames, but the safety of the passengers de- 
pended almost wholly upon running the steam- 
er aground at onee. Amid the sudden terror 


}and panie and instant peril, with the fierce 
flames curling and reaching greedily toward 


him, Captain Smith tranquilly stood by the 
wheel, decided where the boat could be most 
safely grounded, and headed for that point 
He was terribly burned, but he was undaunt- 


}ed, and his cool self-possession alone saved 


scores of lives. The generous subscription 
for a memorial to him and the engineer, Mr. 
Weeks, of grateful recognition of their services 
is, of course, but a feeble expression of the 
feeling of those who were saved. The value 
of such not to be computed in 
money. But while steamers daily cover the 
neighboring waters, the name of Captain 
Charles P. Smith should be gratefully and 
honorably remembered, 


service is 
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\ hi. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON’S Historic- 
E al Studies of Church Building in the Middle 
Ages,‘ as exemplified by the three great and still 
existing churches respectively of Venice, Siena, 
and Florence, is one of those rare volumes whose 
performance is richer than their promise. Be- 
sides giving elaborate accounts of the origin, 
plans, and stages in the construction of St. 
Mark’s, at Venice, Our Lady of the Assump- 
tion, at Siena, St. Mary of the Flower, at 
Ilorence, and of the part borne in each by the | 
great architects who produced and the great | 


sculptors who embellished them, Mr. Norton’s | 





1 Historical Studies of Church Building in the Middle 
Ages: Venice, Siena, Florence. By Cuantrs Ertot Nor- 
TON. S8vo, pp. 331. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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volume is an exposition of the local motives 
and impulses, and of the social, political, and 
religions conditions that prompted their con- 
ception, and found expression in their several 
styles. Beginning with St. Mark’s, which was 
begun in 1042, on the site of an older chureh 
of the same name, and was finished in 1071 by 
an unknown Venetian architect, who fused 
Byzantine and Romanesque elements into a 
design hitherto unexampled, and whose fresh 
and beautiful Gothic style belongs only to Ven- 


| ice, and can only be called Venetian, Mr. Nor- 


ton follows with the Duomo of Siena, begun 
in 1245 and completed in 1260, after having 
taxed the genins of Fra Melano, Niccolo Pisa- 
no, Giovanni Pisano, and Duecio di Boninsega; 
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and enduring examples of architectural art 
with a brilliant sketch of the construction of 


and he concludes his account of these grand | University of Michigan, is the author of one « 


St. Mary of the Flower, at Florence, begun in | 


1294 by Arnolfo, continued in 1334 by Giotto, 
and completed in 1436 by Brunelleschi. The 
descriptions of the great pulpit of the Duomo 
of Siena, designed and tinished by Niecolo Pi- 
sano, and of the stupendous dome of the Ca- 
thedral of St. Mary of the Flower—-the grand 
conception of Brunelleschi, aided by Donatello 

are profoundly interesting as descriptive 
memorials of decorative religious art; and the 
latter in especial is impressive as enabling us 
to observe the manner in which genius, when 
coupled with a resolute will and unexampled 
fertility of resources, mastered difficulties that 
seemed insuperable, and converted what his 
contemporaries pronounced a “chimerical ab- 


political system and religious faith of Italy. 
The curves of Brunelleschi’s grand dome, as 
Mr. Norton eloquently says, ‘clasp the mod- 
ern to the classie world.” Moreover, the com- 
plete work, as he further observes, “ fulfills 
the highest aim of architecture as a civie art, 
in being a political symbol, an image of the 
life of the state itself. Its absolute unity and 
symmetry, the beautiful shape and proportions 
of its broad divisions, the strong and simple 
energy of its upwardly converging lines, sat- 
isfy every civic, political, religious, and zesthet- 
As Mr. Norton traces the con- 
struction of these noble specimens of mediie- 
val architecture, he frequently pauses by the 
way to point out how each of them is an epit- 
ome of the history of the city it adorns; how 
the sentiment of corporate unity, of common 
interests in the bonds of a common civie life 
and a common religious faith—of Venice, of 
Siena, of Florence—are interwoven with their 
great cathedrals; and how these imposing 
piles are the memorials of the thoughts and 
feelings of the generations who built them, 
and give complete expression to the long since 
spent passions, hopes, interests, and faiths of 
the times when they were conceived. The 


ic sentiment.” 


particular accounts of these great churches are 
prefaced by a comprehensive survey, showing 
the degradation of the arts after the fall of 
the Roman Empire, and the rise of those im- 
proved moral, social, religions, political, intel- 
leetual, and linguistie conditions which led to 
the revival of the arts, and the rapid, regular, 
and splendid development of church archi- 
tecture, 

Hirnerto there has been no book giving a 
distinctively popular exposition of the organi- 
zation, jurisdiction, and sphere of our State 
and Federal courts, and it is a matter for con- 
cratulation that the lack has now been satis- 
tuctorily supplied by two concise volumes, 
whose limitations, by a fortunate coincidence, 
are such as that one does not trespass upon 
the province of the other. Dr. Cooley, of the 


if 
these,’ the object of which is to present a sue- 
cinet account of the principles of constitution- 
al law in this country, as they pertain respect- 
ively to the Federal and the State systems, end 


| to specify the more important points of con- 


tact and interdependence of each. After a 
brief historical outline of the rise of the Amer- 
ican Union, a Incid and compact statement of 
general principles and definitions, and a sur- 
vey of the powers of the government, the au- 
thor of this excellent manual proceeds to a 
particular examination of each of the subdivi- 
sions of the Federal Constitution, in a series 
of consecutive dissertations, in the nature of 
commentaries, upon all the parts of the instrn- 
ment. In the course of these dissertations a 
summary is given of the diverse constructions 


| that have been put upon the various provisions 
surdity” into a monumental expression of the | 








of the Constitution, and the principles ar 
stated which have been settled by judicial de- 
cisions, or by the practical working of our in- 
stitutions. A large part of the volume, after 
the exposition of general principles has been 
pursued as far as is needful for an intelligent 
comprehension of them, is devoted to brief 
commentaries upon those principles of consti- 
tutional law which affect the persons and 
rights of citizens. These are lucidly summa- 
rized severally under the heads of “ Civil 
Rights and their Guarantees,” * Political Priv- 
ileges and their Protections,” “ Protections to 
Persons accused of Crime,” and “ Protection to 
Contracts and Property,” and the volume closes 
with an epitome of the principles of constitu- 
tional law which apply to municipal corpora- 
tions. The text of Dr. Cooley’s instructive 
manual is assisted by numerous references to 
authoritative decisions and cases, arranged in 
foot-notes so as to enable students in law 
schools to consult the originals, and verify the 
author’s interpretations and conclusions.— 
Less technical than Dr. Cooley’s manual, and 
addressed rather to the tastes and needs of 
laymen than to the wants of law students, 
Mr. Abbott’s Judge and Jury’ undertakes to de- 
pict for the general reader the law of the land 
upon leading topics of public interest, together 
with the methods of its administration ; to give 
a bird’s-eye view of the statute law, and of the 
growth and changes in the various branches 
of the law; to furnish an outline of our system 
of courts; and to explain the more important 
decisions of the State and national judicatories 
—of the latter upon subjects within the Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, such as citizenship, civil 
rights, Indians, Chinese, banking, commerce, 
bankruptey, polygamy, ete.; and of the for- 
mer upon marriage, divorce, the rights of mar- 
ried women, lotteries, liquor-selling, Sunday 





2 The General Principles of Constitutional Law in the 
United States of America. By Tuomas M, Coo.ey, LL.D. 
12mo, pp. 376. Boston: Little, Brown, and Co. 

3 Judge and Jury. A Popular Explanation of Leading 
Topics of the Law of the Land. By Brensamin VauGutan 
Ansotr, 12mo0, pp. 432. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers, 
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observance, travel, transportation, ete. It will 
be perceived that Mr. Abbott’s volume deals 
with facts, results, and organizations rather 
than with principles; andits treatment of the 
various topies discussed is as entertaining as 
it is intelligent and instructive. It combines 
anecdote and humorous illustration with prac- 
tical information, and presents in lively, popu- 


lar form a large body of useful knowledge, il- | 


lustrative of the social and political progress 
of the country, and of what has been contrib- 
uted to that progress by our system of courts. 
Although the book was not intentionally de- 
signed as @ manual, it might be adopted as a 
course reader in the higher departments of our 
publie schools, with manifest advantage to 
such of their pupils as shall soon enter upon 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 





IN his fine reproductions of some of the wild 
flowers of Connecticut, which adorned the lat- 
est volume of poems by the youthful Goodale 
sisters, Berkshire Wild Flowers, and in the illus- 
trations that accompanied his own charming 
prose idyl, “Spring-Time,” which appeared in 
the June number of this Magazine, Mr. W. H. 
Gibson directed attention to a field that in- 
vites exploration, and that will afford the 





ture and in the associations of the people, its 
habitats, and occasionally the methods for 
transplanting it and successfully naturalizing 
it in the garden. Mr. Hulme’s drawings, al- 
though not equal to Mr. Gibson’s in poetic 
suggestiveness, are yet choice specimens of 
workmanship, and his coloring is tasteful and 
true. His volume can not fail to stimulate a 
taste for botanical studies and a love for the 
beautiful. 


Mr. SymMtnaton’s sketch of the life and 
works of Thomas Moore® is on the same scale 
and plan as his sketch of Samuel Lover, no- 
ticed in the Record for September, and like it 
is an agreeable miscellany of personal anee- 
dote and incident, interwoven with character- 
istie selections from the poet’s letters and 
writings. It is more exclusively made up of 
matter derived from already published biog- 
raphies and remains than was the case with 


| the sketch of Lover, in which a large amount 


| of new and valuable material was introduced, 


derived from the personal knowledge which 


| Mr. Symington had of Lover in his later years. 


purest delight to lovers of nature, at the least | 


possible sacrifice of time and ease. Mr. Gib- 
son has demonstrated by his facile pen and 
pencil that the common wild flowers that 


spring up in our meadows, and beside our | 


ponds and brooks and uncultivated way-sides, 
or that flourish in waste, neglected, or barren 
spots, or that shyly peep from under the loose 
stones or rooted bowlders of our hill-sides, and 
which we usually pass by regardlessly, are 
rich in elements of beauty, combining the most 
exquisite gracefulness of form with the great- 
est variety and delicacy of hue and structure. 
The service Mr. Gibson has thus far so accept- 


Mr. Symington has judiciously compressed into 
his sketch of Moore the more interesting inci- 
dents contained in the larger biographies, and 
presents in brief compass and exceedingly 


| readable form the most salient particulars of 


| his social and literary life—quite enough to 


ably rendered in depicting the lovely forms of | 


these modest and fragile but hardy children of 
nature prompts the wish that he would do sys- 
tematically and exhaustively for all our Amer- 
ican wild tlowers what an English naturalist 
and brother artist, Mr. F. Edward Huline, is 
doing for their cousins of the British Isles. Mr. 
Hulme is publishing a series of beautiful vol- 
umes, the second of which has recently issued 
from the press, and is now lying before us, in 
which he deseribes and figures the familiar wild 
flowers* of Great Britain, reproducing both 
their forms and colors. Each of these volumes 
is embellished with forty full-page colored 
plates, besides numerous engravings ; both are 
prefaced by a careful botanical summary, and 
each plate is accompanied by a brief letterpress 
account of the flower represented, including a 
botanical description of it, and pointing out 
its characteristics, its uses, its place in litera- 








* Familiar Wild Flowers, Figured and Described by 


F. Epwarp Hutae, F.L.S., F.S.A. Second Series. With } 


Colored Plates. 12mo, pp. 160, London, Paris, aud New 
York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


| 


give a clear conception of the poet’s character- 
isties and career, and of the quality of his 
poetry. 


ALL those who have been assisted by the 
helpful and convenient vocabulary of the 
names of noted fictitions persons, places, ete., 
which forms a part of Webster's encyclopedic 
dictionary, will be prepared to extend a cor- 
dial welcome to the Rev. E. Cobham Brewer's 
Reader's Hand- Book,’ which is a more extended 
application of the same idea, with the object 


| of supplying readers and speakers with brief 


and lucid accounts of such names as are used 


| in allusions and references by poets and prose 


writers, and to furnish in epitome the plot of 
popular dramas, the story of epie poems, the 
outline of well-known tales, and accounts of 
the imaginary characters who figure in them, 
as well as of real characters and historical in- 
cidents that are curious or peculiar. Although 
the work is far from being exhaustive, it is 
still a highly acceptable volume, covering a 
wide range, and will prove a convenient hand- 
book for readers and authors. In addition to 
the features above noted, the book has sever- 
al others that materially enhance its value. 
Among these are its accounts of literary and 
historical repetitions and parallelisms, and of 








§ Thomas Moore the Poet, His Life and Works. By 
Anprew James SYMiINGTON. 18m0, pp. 255. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 





6 The Reader's Hand- Book of Allusions, References, 
Plots, and Stories. With Two Appendices. By Rev. E. 
| Conuam Berewrr, LL.B., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 8vo, 
i pp. 1170. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co, 
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the from whence dramatists and ro- 
mance-writers have derived their stories, and 


also its lists of the 


sources 


dates of various dramatie 
works, and the names of their authors, and of 
| 


the dates of poems and novels. 


For many obvious reasons it is neither prac- 
the delil 


a part of the course 


ticable nor desirable to make rate 
study of Englis! 


1 poetry 
of instruction pursued in our public schools, 


or in such of our private schools as are prepar- 
atory for college. But none of these reasons 
are valid against such a degree of familiarity 


with the best examples of our poetical litera- 
ture as may be secured incidentally in connec- 
tion with the lessons in reading that should 
form an indispensable part, and a far more 
prominent part than is customary, of the edu- 
Wi al- 


ways ready to extend a cordial welcome to any 


cation of every pupil. are, therefore, 


book that is judiciously framed to this end, or 
that is an improvement upon the purposeless 
prettinesses of the stereotyped readers that 
infest our schools. Justly deserving of sucha 
welcome is Ballads 
compiled by Mr, Henry C. Lodge, and intend- 
ed for the use of boys and girls in our public 


a collection’ of and Lyrics, 


schools, between the ages of twelve and elght- 


een, or for home reading. Of course the vol- 


ume is not an anthology, since to have made it | 


one would have defeated the intention of the 
compiler, in proportion to its completeness, by 
reason of its extent and expensiveness. It is 
simply a collection, the selections for which 
have been presided over by good taste, and 
with the objects of creating a liking for good 
poetry, and of inciting the youthful reader to 
crave a closer acquaintance with our admitted 
etandards. In makine the collection Mr. Lodge 
has purposely and wisely omitted many 
ballads 


expression for boys and girls, or because they 


deal wholly with the passion of love, and are 


therefore too intense and highly wrought in 


feeling to be suitable for youthful minds, or 
because their sectarian fervor and exclusive- 


ness, though very satisfactory to some readers, | 





would be decidedly objectionable to others 


a poem in the collection we would willingly 
spare from it, and it comprises examples of 


nearly every era of our literature, and of near- 


ly every variety of style and treatment, ranging 
trom the fine old ballads of “Chevy Chase” and 


}and amanual for the academic student. 


fine | 
and lyrics, either because they were | 
too complicated and refined in thought and | 


Lanier, which embodies a theory and a work 
ing hypothesis of the technique of English 
verse, and is so planned as to be at once a 
popular dissertation for the general reade1 
Ot 
course Mr. Lanier does not propose to make a 
poet of one who is not endowed with poetical 
vifts and aptitudes, nor to supply those who ar 
destitute of them with fancy, imagination, d 
scriptive power, or the creative faculty. H 
is himself far too good a poet to undertak: 
any folly of this sort. What he really under- 
takes to do is to give an outline of our proso- 
dial history and literature, and especially to 
analyze and describe the mechanism of our 


verse, and point out the laws that govern its 
structure, and are essential to its perfection; 
and he does this with such scientific precision 
that one who possesses the “ faculty divine” 
may be assisted to body forth his conceptions 
in the forms best fitted for their harmonious 
expression, and free from the defects that max 
the productions of many who are true poets. 
Mr. Lanier assumes that so far as its exterior 
form to 
the whole labyrinth of English verse; that 
what we call “ verse” is a set of specially re 
lated sounds; that when we hear verse, we 
hear a set of relations between sounds; that 
when we silently read verse, we see that which 
brings to us a set of relations between sounds; 


is concerned, sound is the real clew 


| when we imagine Verse, We imagine a set of re- 


lations between sounds; that it is the failure 
to recognize verse as in all respects a phenom 
enon of sound, and to appreciate the neces- 
sary consequences thereof, which has hitherto 
caused the non-existence of a science of formal 
poetry; and that therefore the study of verse 
must begin with the study of sounds. He 
then formulates the following proposition as 
the basis of a science of verse: Sounds may be 
studied with reference to only four particu- 
lars, first, how long a sound lasts (duration) ; 
second, how loud a sound is (intensity); third, 
how shrill—that is, how high, as to bass o1 
treble—a sound is (pitch); and fourth, of 
what sounds a given sound is composed (tone- 
color). These physical principles are explain- 


| ed and classified in an interesting preliminary 
The selections are uniformly good, there is not | 


chapter investigating sound as an artistic ma- 
terial; and as a result of the discussion Mr. 
Lanier arranges his treatise in three parts, 
respectively, on the rhythms, the tunes, and 
the colors of English verse. Each of these is 
subjected to an elaborate analytical investi- 


ne ‘Sir Patrick Spens,” and the songs of Shaks- | gation, the whole running through a series of 
p peare, to “The Old Sergeant” and “ Barbara] essays severally on the duration, quantity, 
By, ritchie.” | and grouping of English verse-sounds ; on the 
es —— | various rhythmic forms and groupings that 


The Science of English Verse® is the title of a| belong to our verse; and on rhyme, vowel- 


ei epeian on soe aes 








B scholarly and elaborate treatise by Mr. Sidney | distribution, consonant-distribution, and allit- 
ae eration, as presenting the phenomena of tone- 
eee 7 Rallads and Lurics. Selected and Arranged by Henry | Color. Mr. Lanier’s work is valuable for its 

be Canot Longe. 12mo, pp. § Boston: Houghton, Os-| historical outline of the origin, transitions, 
: ' . og ogg So de of Hncitah Ware » Srpwry Laniee. | 2nd contrasts of English verse, and it has a 
ae Syo, pp. 315. New York: Charles Scribuer’s Sons. | substantial claim on the attention of the ama- 
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teur, the student, and the professional poet, | 


by reason of the thorough technical knowl- 
edge it imparts, and its keen analysis of the 
phenomena and constituents of verse. 

IN the spring of 1°79 a society was formed 
in Boston for the purpose of furthering and 
directing archeological investigation and re- 
search; and at one of its earliest meetings a 
coustitution was adopted naming it “The Ar- 


cheological Institute of America,” and more | 
specifically setting forth its organization and | 


methods of procedure. The socie ty is made 
up of “life? and “annual” members, and at 


the date of its first report, May 15,1820, these | 


numbered a little over one hundred. Their 
number may be increased by life and annual 
nembers who shall respectively contribute one 
hundred dollars at one time, or ten dollars per 
year, until there are three hundred and fifty 
members, after which no more will be admitted 
except W hen elected by the executive commit- 
tee. The government of the Institute is vest- 


ed in this committee, which consists of a presi- | 


dent, vice-president, treasurer, secretary, and 
five ordinary members, all of whom are elected 


edited by the president, Professor Norton. This 
report comprises a we ll-considered review of 
| the work of the Institute during the first year 
of its existence, and a statement of the plans 
| of the committee for future work ; an elaborate 
essay, by Hon. Lewis H. Morgan, on the system 
of house-building practiced by the American 
Indians, and on the inferences to be drawn from 
it in regard to their habits of life and social 
condition; a study, by Mr. Joseph T. Clarke, 
of the country that forms the Greek shores, 
which embodies a large fund of valuable in- 
formation relative to its topography and its 
historical and archeological remains; and a 
profoundly interesting report, by Mr. W. J. 
| Stillman, on the remarkable ancient walls re- 


| ce ntly exhumed on a height called Monte Le- 


one, in the province of Grosseto, Italy. Each 
of these papers possesses intrinsie value, and 
all are written with ability and elegance, and 
are conceived in the true spirit of archeological 
scholarship. The work performed by the In- 
stitute in its first year, as represented by these 
carefully prepared papers, is a satisfactory 
| guarantee of the earnestness and comprehen- 
sive ability of those who are in charge of it; 


annually, except the treasurer and secretary, | and their plans for the future, if sustained by 


and these are chosen by the executive com- 
mittee, and hold office at its pleasure. The 
executive committee determines the work to 
be undertaken by the Institute and the mode 
of its accomplishment, and has the power to 
employ agents, and expend the funds of the 
Institute for the purposes for which it was 
formed; and as at present constituted it con- 
sists of Charles Eliot Norton, president; Mar- 
tin Brimmer, vice-president ; O. W. Peabody, 
treasurer; E. H. Greenleaf, secretary; and Fran- 
cis Parkman, H. W. Haynes, W. W. Goodwin, 
Alexander Agassiz, and William R. Ware, ordi- 
nary members. Until the membership reach- 


es three hundred and tifty any person may be- | 


come a life or annual member by forwarding 
the requisite sum to the secretary, at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. The aims of the 

ustitute, as definitely stated in the report, are 
to increase the knowledge of the early history 


of mankind, to quicken the interest in classic- | 


al and Biblical studies, to promote an acquaint- 


ance with the prehistoric antiquities of our own | 


country, and to enlarge the resources of our 
universities and museums by such collections 
of works of art and remains of antiquity as it 
may be enabled to make. This statement of 
the organization and objects of a society may 
not seem strictly pertinent in a department of 
this Magazine devoted to literary notices, but 
the relationship of this particular society to 


literature is so close as to warrant the devia- | 


tion. And, besides, the society has borne fruit 


in a volume of unusual interest, forming the | 


Virst Annual Report of the Executive Committee,’ 


9 Archeological Institute of America. First Annual 
Report of the Executive Committee. With Accompanying 
Papers. 1879-1880. Presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the Institute. Svo, pp. 163. Cambridge: John Wilson 
and Son. 


the culture and wealth of our citizens, are 
| full of promise of important scientific results. 
| Among these plans already determined upon 
| is a scientific study of the Indians of Colorado 
and New Mexico, with special reference to the 
life of the village Indians in that region; a 
further study of Greek remains by Mr. Clarke ; 
and the exploration of an Old World site, 
where the committee have every confidence 
that discoveries of interest may be made, and 
upon which they are prepared to begin work 
as soon as the public supply them with the 
requisite means, estimated at not less than 
eight thousand dollars. The committee do not 
think it advisable to state the full nature of 
their plans with reference to this exploration, 
| nor even to name the site they have chosen, 
lest, through publicity, complications may arise 
| Which might interfere with the carrying out 
| of their designs. ‘The committee also recom- 


| 


mend the establishment of scholarships of ar- 
chology in our colleges, which shall train a 
| snecession of scholars who may be expected to 
| advance the science, and of a travelling stu- 
| dentship in archwology, similar to that estab- 
| lished at Oxford by an anonymous benefactor, 
with valuable results. 

On the Wing through Europe’? is the title of 
just such a journal of a flying tour of Europe, 
| during the year of the Paris Exposition, as 
| we might expect from almost any one of our 
| clear-headed and sensible men of business 

writing for the entertainment of friends at 
| home. Lively, concise, straightforward, touch- 

ing lightly but intelligently upon a multiplici- 


10 On the Wing through Europe. By a Business Man 
F. C. Srsstons). Sq. 12mo, pp. 299. Columbus: H. W. 
Jerby and Co. 
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tv of topics without falling into sentimental- | 
' 


ity on the one hand or lapsing into a too pro- 
saic literalness on the othe r, itis an agreeable 


Its author’s brief descriptions of phases of 
transatlantic life, manners, customs, and scenes, 
and of memorable places and buildings, are 
distinguished by the business man’s faculty 
for close and sharp observation of men and 
things, and of arriving at rapid and generally 
just conclusions concerning them. 


Mr. A. A. HAYES makes it 
in his New Colorado and the Santa 1% 
he the 
traveller, so far as * 


clearly manifest 
Trail that 


possesses successful 


essentials for a 
push” and enterprise are 
concerned, together with a happy faculty for 
chronicling his adventures by thood and field. 
Adventurous, with a quick eye for the beauti- 
ful and a joyous love of nature, keenly observ- 
ant of all that relates to the peculiarities of 
the country in which he travels 
possibilities, and people 


Its resources, 
and indefatigable in 


chester, Durham, Carlisle, and Chester, and of 
so much of the times that were contemporane- 


| ous with their founding as is necessary to a 
and unaffected record of impressions of travel. | 


due understanding of the religious, social, and 
domestic character of the English people a 
that early day, as well as of their institutions, 
They also comprise outline histories of the 
cathedrals in these cities, and descriptions of 
them as they appeared at different stages ot 
their construction, and as they now exist. 


| Some of these descriptions are quite animated, 
j and are embellished with graphic accounts of 


the great events that have occurred hard by 
or within these venerable and stately piles, 
and with portraitures of the historical person- 
ages who have been most prominently asso- 
ciated with them. The stories are of the kind 
to stir the faney of the young, and satisfy their 
craving for knowledge, combining enough of 


| the legendary and romantic to rouse the inter- 


his personal researches, he unites to these im- | 


portant requisites an irrepressible gayety of 
spirit and a reserve of quiet fun and humor 
that make him as pleasant a companion for 
the fireside as we can easily conceive him to 
be among the fields and mountains, the mines 
and canons, of the far-off Western land he so 
gracefully describes. 


est, and enough of the real and actual to ap- 
peal to the sympathies and incite further 
inquiry. 


For some years before the Revolutionary 
war Judge Thomas Jones was a prominent 
and inthuential man in this city, having filled 
the office of Reeorder from 1769 to 1773, and 
afterward the honorable position of justice of 


| the Supreme Court of the then Province of 


Mr. Hayes’s book em- | 


braces interesting descriptions of the resources, | 


scenery, and natural curiosities of the Colorado 
region; graphic accounts—none the less graph- 
ic for being thoroughly practical—of the cat- 
tle and sheep business as prosecuted there on 
a gigantic scale, and of the agricultural meth- 
ods that are necessitated by the magnitude of 


New York. In the discussions that precipi- 
tated the contlict for independence the judge 


sided actively and with characteristic irasci- 


bility with the mother country and against 


the patriots, and throughout the war remained 
an earnest and uncompromising Tory. In the 


| summer of 1776 he was arrested by the patriot 


this pursuit; and spirited sketches of mining | 


life, and of incidents of travel and residence, 
which are by turns wild and lawless, lugubri- 
ous and comical, pathetic, poetic, and rigidly 
matter-of-fact. In addition, Mr. Hayes touch- 
es lightly but suggestively on the rich field 
that awaits antiquarian research in the Colo- 


authorities for disaffection, was sent by them 
to Connecticut as a prisoner, was released on 


| parole in December of that year, was again 


rado region, and imparts much valuable in- | 


formation for invalids and tourists. The vol- 
ume is copiously illustrated with engravings 
depicting the characteristic features of Colo- 
rado life and society. 


English history are described in such a way as 
to instrnet the and interest them in 
historical reading, in as many sketches of Eng- 
lish cathedrals and cathedral cities, which have 


young, 


been grouped in a prettily written volume en- | 


titled Stories of the Cathedral Cities of England,'? 
by Emma Marshall. 
count of the origin of the cathedral cities of 
Canterbury, York, London, Westminster, Win- 


The sketches give an ac- 


11 New Colorado and the 
Haves, Jun. Illustrated. 
per and Broth« 

12 Stories of 


MAnRsiHAaL. 


Santa 


Fe 


SVO, pp. 200, 


Trail. By 
New York: Har- 
rs. 

the Cathedral Cities of England, 
12ino, pp. 331, 


sy Eva 


and b ers, 


seized as a prisoner in 1779, and held as such 
until he was exchanged in 1780, and finally 
sailed for England in 1781, where he survived, 
a soured and disappointed man, until 1793. 
During his residence in England he reduced 
to form a Iistory of New York during the Revo- 
lutionary War, and of the leading Events in the 


| other Colonies at that Period, which was pub- 


| 1279. 


lished by the New York Historical Society in 
On its publication it excited the lively 


interest, or rather curiosity, of historical schol- 
E1GuT important and extended episodes of 


ars, because it was a rare and valuable relic 
of the “times that tried men’s souls,” and also 
a contemporaneous version of the events that 


| preceded and attended the struggle, by one 


| 


ey 


who, while being bitterly antipathetie to the 
patriot cause, and far from fully in sympathy 
with the conduct of affairs by the British civil 
and military leaders, was expected to reveal 
the sentiments, motives, and feelings of that 
large body of our countrymen who were loyal- 
ists. This expectation was disappointed, how- 


| ever, as the work, instead of reflecting the feel- 
ings and opinions of the loyalists as a body, 


| 


| 


New York: Robert Carter | merely gives expression to the sentiments and 


idiosynerasies of one of the most uncompro- 
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mising of their number, Judge Jones himself. | demonstrates that they are colored by parti- 
On this account it has never been received | san feeling or vindictiveness, and are either 
implicitly as an authority by those most con- | unsupported assertions or are directly contra- 
versant with the history of the period of which | dieted by convincing evidence. His review, 
it treats. But, as is often the case with the | although in the form of a brief pamphlet, is a 
side that reaches the ear with the “last word,” | valuable contribution to the personal annals 
Judge Jones’s narrative has made an impres- | of our war of independence. 

sion upon many altogether incommensurate | a 

with its intrinsic merits. Many of his state-| Tne late Bishop Whittingham was remarka- 


ments, even when most circumstantial, aspers- | ble for his amiability, and, as is often the case 


ing the reputation of eminent patriot soldiers 
and civilians, or reflecting upon distinguished 
British ofticers, are so fallacious and injurious 
that a competent historical student, Mr. Henry 


| with men of gentle manners and disposition, 


he was equally remarkable for the steadfast- 
ness with which he adhered to his convictions, 
and the earnest energy with which he gave 


Pp. Johnston, author of The Campaign of 1776 | utterance to them. His gentleness and amia- 


around New York and Brooklyn, has felt: con- 
strained to eriticise and refute them, in view 
of the facts that Judge Jones’s work has been 
quoted as an authority, and that some of its 


bility were native to him; from his earliest 
youth the sweetness of his character and de- 
meanor attracted the love of all who came in 
contact with him; and as he advanced in years 


errors have been repeated and are likely to be | he cultivated these gracious amenities till they 
perpetuated by American historical writers. | assumed the proportions of Christian virtues. 
Hitherto Mr. Johnston's researches and inves- | There was nothing of weakness in his gentle- 
tigations have been so careful and thorough, ness, nor of obstinacy in his resolute adherence 
and his candor and impartiality so conspicu- | to his opinions, and his fervid defense and ad- 
ous, that great credit justly attaches to his | voeacy of them. Loyalty and faith were as 
statements and conclusions on historical ques- | native to him as gentleness and sweetness; 
tions relating to the Revolutionary period, es- | and just as, by a careful training of himself, 
pecially those connected with the city of New | he removed the latter from the lower level of 
York and its vicinity. His examination'® of | temperament into the higher atmosphere of 
Judge Jones’s history is conducted in so tem- | Christian duty, so by diligent study and re- 
perate a spirit as to command respect, and is | search he converted his natural predisposition 
supported by such conclusive evidence as to | to reverence sacred things into convictions and 
satisfy the judgment. The points having a | beliefs concerning them. He was not a Chris- 
paramount interest to Americans which are | tian merely because he had the disposition nat- 
reviewed and refuted by Mr. Johnston are | ural to a Christian, but also because he had 
Judge Jones’s statements charging Washing- | painfully and thoroughly investigated the ev- 
ton with having broken his parole when he | idences on which Christianity is founded, and 
was taken prisoner by the French in 1754; | had satisfied his intellect of theirtruth. These 
with countenancing and tacitly approving in- | dominant characteristics of Bishop Whitting- 
dignities perpetrated by overzealous patriots | ham are everywhere visible in the fifteen practi- 
upon Tories; with justifying a flagrant breach | cal and instructive sermous'* which his friends 
ot the parole given to Judge Jones by the civil | have collected into a volume as a memorial of 
authorities; and with inhumanity to Captain | him. A faithful reflection of his life and char- 
Asgill, of the British Guards, when that officer | acter, their every entreaty, appeal, argument, 
Was in his hands, after having been designated | warning, and denunciation glows with love and 
by lot to atone for the murder of Captain Hud- | tenderness; and although they are uttered in 
dy by the British. The other points of special | the gentlest tones, their earnestness and im- 
interest considered by Mr. Johnston are the | pressiveness attest the depth of his sincerity. 
judge’s grave accusations charging Governor wa 
Trumbull with unfairness, and Colonels Meigs THE argument for Sunday observance is tem- 
and Lamb with dishonorable acts and viola- | perately and forcibly stated severally from the 
tion of their paroles; his sophistical and erro- | religious, the moral, the legal, the physiologic- 
neous versions of Dr. Franklin’s treatment of | al, and the economic stand-point, in a number 
his son William, the loyalist Governor of New | of essays, papers, and addresses by eminent 
Jersey; of the methods by which the proprie- | clergymen and laymen, presented in October 
tary province of Pennsylvania was converted | of last year at the Massachusetts Sabbath Con- 
into a republican State; of the condition of | ventions held at Boston and Springfield. These 
public sentiment in Connecticut in 1776 with | have been collected and edited by Rev. Will C. 
respect to the state of popular feeling for or | Wood,’® and, as arranged by him, fall under 
against liberty; and of the scenes at the evac- _ 
uation of Charleston and Savannah by the 14 Fifteen Sermons. By Writtam Rotimson Wurr- 
British in 1722. Mr. Johnston subjects each | TINGHAM, Fourth Bishop of Maryland. 12mo, pp. 312. 

: . ad New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
of these to a calm but searching scrutiny, and ‘ 

| 











15 Sabbath Essays: Papers and Addresses Presented at 
- — the Massachusetts Sabbath Conventions, at Boston and 
13 Observations on Judge Jones’s Loyalist History of the | Springfield, October, 1879. Edited by Rev. Witt C. Woop. 
American Revolution. By Henry P. Jounston. 8vo, pp. | 8vo, pp. 440. Boston: Congregational Publication So- 
86. New York: D. Appleton and Co. | ciety. 
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three general heads: (1) The Rationale of the 


Sabbath, comprising the arguments for a day | 


of weekly rest, drawn from Nature and from 
the Word of God; (2) 2 Historical View, tra- 
cing the Sabbath in history from the pre-Mo- 
saic and later Jewish times, and through the 
epochs of the primitive Christian Church and 
of the Reformation, down to the present; and 
3) an exposition of the Sabbath in its civil 
and social bearings, exhibiting its relations to 
Each of the papers un- 


der these divisions is a concise plea, pre sented 


the state and society. 


in terms so clear and simple as to be on a level 
with the plainest understanding, enforcing 
some special essential position of the general 
argument; and, combined, they cover the en- 
tire ground, if not exhaustively, yet with great 
fullness and ingenuity, and great amplitude of 
illustration and inference. Among the themes 
discussed with signal vigor and ability, and 
with peculiar closeness of reasoning, are * The 
Sacredness of the Sabbath Essential and Eter- 


nal,” by Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D.; “The | 
Physical, Intellectual, and Economie Advan- | 


tages of the Sabbath,” by Rev. Joseph Cook: 
* The Sabbath and the Family,” by Rev. Henry 
M. King, D.D.; “The pre-Mosaice Sabbath,” by 
Rey. Joshua T. Tucker, D.D.; The Sabbath in 
Jewish History,” by President Hovey; “The 
Change of the Sabbath to the Lord’s Day,” by 
Professor E, C. Smyth; “Civil Law and the 
Sabbath,” by ex-President Woolsey ; and * The 
Sabbath and Free Institutions,” by President 
ki. G. Robinson. 

Mr. Joseru CooKk has so long indulged in 
the habit of coupling preludes and lectures that 
have no possible relationship that it has be- 
come chronic. The ineongruity of the prac- 
tice may not be patent to himself, or to those 
of his admirers who assemble to listen to his 
Monday evening talks, but it is becoming mo- 
notonous and slightly suggestive of the farci- 
cal to the rest of mankind. 
little as he to have recourse to an affectation 
of originality of this questionable sort. <A 
quick and sagacious observer, a clear though 


Few men need as 


not profound thinker, the master of a copious 
and expressive vocabulary, and an agweressive 


and forcible writer and speaker, he can com- | 


mand attention without resorting to such a 
poor device. The latest two volumes of his 
Monday lectures'® '? afford unequivocal evi- 
dence of this; 
increasing tendency to handle sensational 
topics in a sensational way, they embody so 
much sound common-sense and practical wis- 


dom, and they present hackneyed themes in a | 


light so new and impressive, that they irre- 
sistibly arrest the attention, and can not fail 
to influence opinion and action. In these vol- 


16 Labor. With Preludes on Current Events. By Jo- 
sern Cook. 12mo, pp. 307. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
and Co. 

Socialism, With Preludes on Current Events. By 
Joseru Cook. 12mo, pp. 307. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, and Co, 


for, although they betray an | 


ee 


umes Mr. Cook does not discuss labor and so- 
cialism scientifically, it may be, but we doubt 
if there have been any utterances of a popular 
kind that give the reader so clear an insight 
of those important problems, or that more 
skillfully anatomize the fallacies which form 
the staple of those demagogues who insist that 
labor and capital are natural or necessary ene- 
mies, and that Socialism is the panacea for all 
oursocialand politicalills. Hisleetures on“ The 
Rich and Poor in Factory Towns,” on “Sex in 
| Industry,” on “Wages and Children’s Rights,” 
and on Natural and Starvation Wages,” in the 
volume on Labor, and the lectures and pre- 
ludes in the one on Socialism, on “Socialism as 2 
Political Blunder,” on “Self-Help, and not State 
Help, the Hope ofthe Poor,” on “Co-operation,” 
on “Lax Honor in Commercial Life,” and on 
“Party Greed,” are remarkable for their rugged 
eloquence, the severity of their analysis, and 
the simplicity and appositeness of their illus- 
trations and deductions. 


Dr. BartTou has compressed into a volnme 
of moderate dimensions, entitled Principles and 
Portraits,’’ eleven essays on subjects of impress- 
ive interest, touching matters spiritual and 
mundane, and half a dozen portraitures of per- 
sonal character, each of which sparkles with 
antithesis or is pregnant with sententious 
though occasionally exaggerated thoughts. 
The essays are on such large subjects as edu- 
| cation, deity, science, art, love, life, politics, 
| ete.; and the portraitures include among others 
sketches of Shakspeare, Channing, and Bush- 
nell. As we read his pithy, brief sentences, 
sharply punctuated with epigram and paradox, 
the rush of his ideas fairly puts us out of breath, 
so rapidly does he pile thought upon thought, 
and so quickly does one axiomatic or specula- 
tive proposition tread upon the heels ofanother. 
Each of his essays and portraitures is a spur 
| to thought: one can not read them without 
| being made to think, any more than the flint 
may be struck by the steel without giving out 
a spark. Wemay not always see the imme- 
diate connection between the several parts of 
| his compositions, owing to his habit of enun- 
ciating his fervid ideas in an apparently va- 
grant or dislocated way, with the result of 
some obscurity as to the ultimate drift; but 
as we grow familiar with his style and meth- 
ods of reasoning, we discover that each seem- 
ingly unrelated part is a link in the chain of 
his argument, and has a distinet, though per- 
haps remote, bearing upon it. Dr. Bartol’s 
characteristics as a suggestive thinker and a 
terse, bold, and vigorous writer are every- 
where perceptible in this exceedingly thought- 
ful and incisive volume. 


THOSE who have been deterred from reading 


| 
| French novels because of their reputation (too 





| 138 Principles and Portraits. By C. A. Barto. 16mo 
' pp. 460. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 








say 


esi aaa Said 











justly deserved by many of them) for pyro- | 
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SO1 


and address of an American detective who 


technical display and excessive frivolity and | happened to be in Paris, and who became in- 


immorality, may read Edmond About’s Story 
of an Honest Man? without any apprehension | 
that their taste will be offended or their deli- | 
cacy subjected to the slightest strain. 
is pure, its incidents are perfectly natural and, | 
although striking, free from extravagance, and 
its dramatis persone are genuine men and wo- | 
men, whose oddities even are the spontaneous 
outgrowth of their native character, and inva- 
rianbly lean to the side of honor and virtue. 
Thackeray’s Colonel Newcome, though a more 
humorous conception, is not a nobler specimen 
of simplicity, integrity, and chivalrous purity 
than the grandfather of the hero of M. About’s 
story, and lacks many of the sturdy, fine qual- 
ities of the latter. The father of the hero is | 
another robust character, who possesses all the 
simple and heroie virtues of the grandfather, | 
with the addition of greater intellectuality 
and that more progressive spirit which enables 
him to regard all mankind with the kindly feel- 
ings that the older man reserved for French- 
men only. The pictures of the domestic life 
of these loyal and true-hearted men, of the 
early training of the child who is the hero of | 
the story, and of the effeet wronght upon the 
child by the death of his father, and its intlu- 
ence upon his choice of a career, are as eleva- | 
ting as they are tender. M. About has inter- | 
woven witha love story which is replete with 
interesting mutations a graphic view of the 
state of feeling and of the social condition of 
a rural provinee of France prior to one of the | 
periodical national revolutions, and also a spir- | 
ited and suggestive description of the methods 
by which the hero of the tale was enabled, by 
his tact, ingenuity, skill, self-devotion, and mas- 
tery of delicate business problems, to raise one 
of the industries of France to the 


highest 
itch of excellence and prosperity. 
ouples instruction with entertainment in a 
way so unobtrusive and attractive as to rivet 


} 
( 


the attention of the reader without any con- | 


sciousness of effort or sense of weariness. 
No.13 Rue Marlot®® is the characteristic title 
of another French novel, which has few of the 


sterling qualities of the fine tale just noticed. | 


It is an exceedingly clever detective story, in 
which the interest turns upon the supposed 
murder of a gentleman, as the Parisian police 
suspect, by the husband of his daughter, an 
Italian musician and exile who had married 
the daughter against her father’s will, and 


had thereby incurred the old man’s wrath. | 


Among other cireumstances, the suspicion of 
the French police was increased by the discov- 


ery of violent letters addressed to the father | 


by the son-in-law. Through the cleverness 


19 The Story of an Honest Man. By Epmonp Anovt. 
Svo, pp. 270. “New York: D. Appleton and Co, 

29 No. 13 Rue Marlot. Translated from the French of 
ReNE pe Pont-Jost. By Virersia Cuawpitm. 16mo, pp. 
258. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 





terested in the case, it turns out, after nu- 
merous involvements, and after the innocent 
daughter has been made to endure imprison- 


Its tone | ment and protracted misery, that the French 


police were totally at fault, and that the sup- 
posed murder was no murder, but that the 
death of the father had been caused by a fit 
excited by the discovery of his lost daughter, 
whom he tenderly loved, and that the wound 
to which his death had been attributed was 
received, after his death-stroke, from a fall 
upon a weapon that had belonged to the son- 
in-law, and had come accidentally into the old 
man’s hands. 
tional story 


’ 


On this slight thread a sensa- 
is construeted which has at least 
the merit of being curiously ingenious. 

THERE 
ists to whom we are as much indebted for 
thoroughly genial reading as we are to the au- 
thor of Mr. Smith. None of Mrs. Walford’s 


are few of our contemporary novel- 


novels may be styled dramatic; her plots have 
no exciting entanglements; the incidents of 


her stories are rarely 
and it is seldom that the characters who figure 
in them are of the kind that we 
typical, whether we have regard to their pe- 
their representative 
Neverthel ss, we 


imposing or affecting; 
recognize as 
euliarities or qualities. 
are familiar with no recent 


romances whose stories are 


more fascinating, 
or whose characters are more animated and 
engaging. Her latest production, Troublesome 
Daughters,?* combines all her best characteris- 
ties. Fresh, lively, sparkling with gavety and 
a sense of motion, shaded here and there by 
vexations that are 
awaken our solicitude for her actors, but are 


trials and sufficient to 


not so heavy as to leave a scar on any of them, 





and chastened by an occasional under-tone of 


The novel | deep and tender feeling, it is a book to raise 


the spirits of an invalid, and to cheat even the 


most contirmed ennuyé of his indifference. 
| ! 


| FIVE passages from the supposititious diary 
of a young girl, describing her experiences of 
fashionable city life, from the first ball at her 
| “coming out” till, at the close of her “ 


| 


second 
season,” she settles down into the comparative 
| quiet of wedded life, form the staple of a story 
| entitled The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl,?? 
which abounds in clever and piquant sketches 
| of society usages, manners, and people, looked 
lat from the stand-point of a débutante. The 
; assumed diarist records with refreshing spirit 
and vivacity the impressions made upon her 
by the gayeties in which she became involved, 
and by the typical society men and women by 
whom she was surrounded; and although she 


| 21 Tronblese 
sure Hour Series.” 

| Holt and Co. 

| 22 The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl. 
Fashionable Life. Edited by Ronert Grant. 

. Boston: A, Williams and Co. 


e Daughters. 


sy L. B. Wartrorp. “ Lei- 
16mo, pp. 580. New York: Henry 
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16mo, pp. 
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styles herself “a frivolous girl,’ and for the 

time being surrenders herself, buttertly-like, to 

the enjoyments of the hour, and revels in the 

brilliance and glitter and allurements of soci- | 
ety, she is far from being as thoroughly empty | 
or irreclaimably giddy as the term would seem 

to indicate. On the contrary, being naturally 

sound at heart and gifted with good sense, she 

is prompt, as her arch revelations plainly show, 

to detect the shams and hollowness of her gay 

life, and equally quick to penetrate and esti- 

mate at their true worth the characters of the 

gallants who flutter in her train and flatter | 
her with their devotions. This native sound- | 
ness of her disposition saves her trom degen- | 
erating into a vain and soulless woman of the 
world, and enables her so to distinguish be- 
tween the glamour of superticial seeming and 
the genuineness of real worth, and so to blend 
her enjoyments and duties, that she comes out 
of the furnace of fashionable society unscathed, 
though still relishing its innocent gayeties, and 
fit to become the loving and helpful wife of the 
sterling but staid man who wins and merits 
her fresh young love. 

Cross-Purposes*? is one of the most pleasing, 
though perhaps least pretentious, novels of 
the month. Its heroine is one of those brave 
and loving women who refuse to succumb to 
adversity, and who, putting their own shoul- 
ders to the wheel, take the burdens of those 
they love upon themselves, and bear them he- 
roically and cheerfully. The type is not an 
uncommon one in romance or in real life, but 

23 Cross- Purposes. A Novel. By Cromia Frxpuay. 


“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 42. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 


it has seldom been made to appear more en- 
gaging than in the resolute, spirited, joyous, 
warm-hearted, and beautiful Elsé Bertram of 


| this tale. The reader will have all his sym- 


pathies enlisted for her, as she sets herself nov 
to one and then to another self-imposed and 
self-sacriticing task, and as she overcomes ey- 
ery difficulty by her straightforward and loy- 
ing energy, till the sunshine of happiness not 
only gilds the pathway of those for whom she 
had toiled and endured, but irradiates her own 
faithful heart. 


Tue readers of this Magazine will be glad 
to learn that Mr. Nordhotf has collected his 
* depicting phases of New England life, 
which originally appeared, with one exception, 
in its pages, and that they have been made ac- 
cessible to those who ean appreciate their racy 
humor and rich stores of proverbial wisdom 
by their publication in the popular “* Franklin 
Square Library.” 


stories? 


No words of description or criticism are 


j needed to introduce to the reader Charles 
| Kingsley’s brilliant religio-historical novel Hy- 


patia,?? or Dr. Warren’s well-known tales, The 
Experiences of a Barrister.°® The former has 
been republished by the Messrs. Harper in their 
“Franklin Square Library,” and the latter in 
permanent form by Messrs. Estes and Luariat. 


24 Cape Cod and All Along Shore. Stories. By Cnaries 
Nonpuorr. * Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp.39. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 

25 Hypatia: New Foes with an Old Face. By Cuarrrs 
Kinasiry. * Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp.81. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

26 The Experiences of a Barrister, and Confessions of an 
Attorney. By Samven Warren, 8vo, pp. 376. Boston: 
Estes and Lauriat. 
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UR Record is closed on the 25th of August. 

( State Conventions were held as follows: 
Ohio Democratic, Cleveland, July 22, nomina- 
ting Judge William Long, 
tary of State; M. LB. Follett for Supreme Judge ; 
Richard J. Fanning, present incumbent, for 
Clerk of the Supreme Court; W. J. Jackson 
for Board of Publie Works; J. J. Burns, pres- 
ent incumbent, for Commissioner of Schools ; 


R. P. Ranney and John F. Follett for Presiden- | 


tial Electors at Large. Missouri Democratic, 


St. Louis, July 22, nominating Colonel Robert 


A. Campbell, of St. Louis, for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor; Robert D. Ray, of Carroll County, for 
Judge of the Supreme Court; M. K. MeGrath 
for Secretary of State; and Phil. E. Chappell 
for Treasurer. California Greenback, San Fran- 
cisco, July 22, nominating two Congressmen. 
Vermont Democratic, Burlington, July 22, nom- 


inating Edward J. Phelps for Governor; George | 


W. Gates for Lieutenant-Governor; and James 
K. Williams for Treasurer. Ohio Greenback, 
Columbus, July 28, nominating Charles A. 


of Tiftin, for Secre- | 


re . 49 + ‘ 
arical Heeard, 
| Lloyd, of Seneca, for Secretary of State; D. 
W. C. Louden, of Brown County, for Supreme 
| Judge. Michigan Republican, Jackson, Au- 
gust 5, nominating Moreau 8. Crisby for Lieu- 
tenant-Goyernor; William Jenny for Secre- 
| tary of State; Benjamin L, Pritchard for Trea- 
surer; W. J. Latimer for Auditor-General. 
Georgia Democratic, Atlanta, August 10, re- 
| nominating A. H. Colquitt for Governor. Col- 
orado Democratic, Leadville, August 20, nomi- 
| nating John S. Hough, of Hillsdale County, for 
Governor; W. C. Stover, of Larimer County, 
| for Lieutenant-Governor; O. Urfug for Secre- 
| tary of State. New Jersey Republican, Tren- 
ton, August 18, nominating Frederic A. Potts 
| for Governor. Connecticut Democratic, New 
| Haven, August 18, nominating James E. Eng- 
| lish for Governor, and Charles M. Pond for 
Lieutenant-Governor. New York Greenback, 
Syracuse, August 13, nominating Thomas C. 
| Armstrong for Judge of Court of Appeals. 
| Michigan Democratic, Detroit, August 12, nom- 
| inating F. M. Holloway for Governor; E. H. 




















Thompson for Lieutenant-Governor; Henry P. 
Henderson for Attorney-General; I. M. Wes- 
ton for Treasurer; General Richard Moore for 
Auditor; James I. David for Land Commis- 
sioner; Zelotus Truesdale for Superintendent 


of Publie Instruction. Tennessee Democratic, 


Nashville, August 12, split and made two nom- | 


inations for Governor, John V. Wright and 8. 


FE. Wilson. California Republican, Sacramen- | 


to. August 12, choosing Electors at Large. Con- 
necticut Republican, Hartford, August 11, nom- 
inating H. B. Bigelow for Governor, and Will- 
iam H. Bulkeley for Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Independent People’s Labor Conven- 
tion met at Sharon, Pennsylvania, July 28, 
and indorsed the nominations of Gartield and 
Arthur. 

The Alabama State election was held Au- 
eust 2. A majority of 90,000 is reported by 
the Democrats. 

During the year ending June 30, 1880, 457,243 
immigrants arrived in the United States, or 
279,417 more than those of the previous year. 

The recent disturbances in Ireland are caus- 
ing some anxiety to the British government. 
In the House of Commons, August 23, Mr. For- 
ster, Chief Secretary for Ireland, stated that it 
was not thought necessary to ask for exeep- 
tional powers for the preservation of peace and 
the protection of life and property. A rising 
was not feared, but the condition of the coun- 
try is precarious, and should the necessity arise, 
government would not hesitate to summon 


Parliament to obtain additional powers; but | 


they do not think the occasion is likely to 
arise. 


The British House of Commons, July 26, pass- 


ed the bill providing for the compensation of | 
Irish tenants, when ejected by their landlords, | 


for the improvements which the tenants have 
made upon the property. The House of Lords, 
August 3, rejected the bill by a vote of 222 to 
51.—The House of Lords passed the Irish Re- 
lief Bill July 30.—The government’s proposal 
to increase the income tax was rejected by the 
House of Commons July 27. 

A return published in connection with the 
bill introduced by Mr. Plimsoll, before quitting 
Parliament, for the better security of vessels 
with grain cargoes, shows that between the 
years 1273 and 1880 twenty-six steam-ships, 
laden wholly or partially with grain, foundered 
at sea, and twenty-four were reported as miss- 


1 
} 
ha 


len sailing vessels foundered, and 111 were 


reported as Inissing. 


Fresh disturbances have occurred in Afghan- | 


istan, and the situation is far from satisfactory. 
On July 22 the British government formally 
recognized the new Ameer, Abdurrahman Khan, 
and announced the proposed early withdrawal 
of their troops within the frontier fixed by the 
Treaty of Gandamak. Hardly had this an- 
nouncement been made when tidings came of 
a serious disaster to the British arms. Gener- 
al Burrows’s brigade, while re-enforcing Shere 





ng; and during the same period 100 grain- 
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Ali, the newly appointed ruler of Candahar, in 
a defense against Avyoob Khan, sovereign of 
Herat, who had attacked him, was badly rout- 
ed, with a loss of 1000 men, including 400 Euro- 
peans and 21 officers. General Primrose’s di- 
Vision was driven into the citadel. The enemy 
is besieging the city, and General Roberts is 
on his way to relieve the defenders. Re-en- 
| forcements have been sent from England. 
| The returns of the elections for Councils- 
| General in France—with Corsica vet to be 
heard from—show that 902 Republicans and 
| 372 Conservatives were chosen. The Repub- 
| licans gain 240. One hundred and twenty-five 
second ballotings will be necessary. 
| Mr. Goschen, the British ambassador, has 
| communicated to the Porte a telegram from 
the British consul at Scutari, announcing that 
| the Albanians are preparing to resist the sur- 
| render of territory to Montenegro. 
| matie body at Constantinople are convinced of 
| the sincerity of the Porte in offering to cede 
| Dulcigno, but doubt its ability to do so. Sev- 
eral ambassadors have received instruetions 


he diplo- 


| from their respective governments in reference 
| to their reply to the Porte in regard to the 
Greek frontier question. The powers decline 
| the proposal of the Porte to open direct negotia- 
tions with the ambassadors at Constantinople, 
| <A royal decree has been issued in Spain ab- 
rogating the decree of May 16, 1850, and declar- 
ing the sons of Alfonso direct heirs to the 
| throne, with the title of Princes of Asturias. 
DISASTERS. 

July 17.—Powder explosion at Kosk, Sonth- 
ern Russia. Eighteen killed and twelve 
wounded, 

July 22.—Steam-yacht Mamie eut in two by 
| steamer Garland, on the Detroit River, nine 

miles below Detroit. Sixteen lives lost. 
| August 11.—Collision of two excursion trains 
|}on the West Jersey Railroad, at May’s Land- 
ing, New Jersey. Twenty-three persons killed. 


| OBITUARY. 
| July 23.—In Philadelphia, Dr. Constantine 

Hering, founder of the homceopathic school of 

medicine in the United States, aged eighty 

years. 

August 9.—In Clearfield, Pennsylvania, ex- 
Governor William Bigler, in his sixty-sixth 
| year. 

August 15.—-In Paris, Adelaide Neilson, the 
celebrated actress.—In London, England, Vis- 
| count Stratford de Redcliffe, for many years 

British Ambassador to the Porte, aged ninety- 
two years. 

August 16.—At his residence in Jefferson 
County, Georgia, ex-Governor Herschel Y. 
Jolinson, aged sixty-eight vears. 

August 13.—In Bergen, Norway, Ole Borne- 
mann Bull, violinist, aged seventy years, 

August 24.—In Buttalo, New York, General 
Albert J. Myer, Chief Signal Officer of the 
| United States. 
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C ditar’s 


YHE following composition, written by a 
young hopeful in Onondaga County, was 
fore a Teachers’ Institute by a grave and 


erend LL.D.. whose sense of the ludierous 


so keen that he fairly shook and vasped in 


tis efforts to suppress unseemly mirth until he 
finished 
MEAT MARKET 
‘Meat Market is a place where there is things 
to sell There is most trade in the morning 
d evening, as they butcher their things in 


the afternoon. There is two Meat Market in 





this place; we tt ile to both. Meat Markets 
re very useful: if it was not for Meat Market 

e should have to butcher our own things. I 

k all these cr show he pro lence of 


WE are getting to have many curious epi- 
| new couutry of ours. The last 
one of which we have heard comes from In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, where a man has had the 


nnecommon experience of losing five excellent 
ves. He was desirous of erecting a head- 
stone for each, setting forth their virtues, but 
was deterred by the ex pense. A happy thought 
k him. The wives were buried side by 
side. He aceordingly had the Christian name 
of each engraved on a small stone—* Emma,” 


‘ Jane,” “Mary,” “Margaret,” “ Elizabeth” 








| 1 each ste to roe 
stone the centre of der each 
hand et rd ee larec 
LED S WAGER 

HENDERSON was a farmer on a small seale, 
residing a short distance from the mill-pond 
on the north side. How he obtained the title 
of Doctor will be told hereafter. This was be- 
fore he had become a divine. <A great talker 

is he—the greatest in the neighborhood. 


Among other Possessions of which he boasted 
was a very large, savage dog—a cross of the cur 
and bull. One day at the mill, where Len 
Peek, himself, and others were assembled, he 
wound up a discourse on this dog by saying 
that there wasn’t a man on top of the ground 
who could dare to come into his house day o1 
night without arms or other protection. Len 
was a man of very few words, and those were 
usually uttered in low tones. “ Henderson,” 
said he, almost in a whisper, “I ean go thar 
vithout a thing in my hand, and run him out 
o’ ver yaard 

Everybody but Henderson laughed, and he 
vas disgusted. 

“You ?—you ?—Len Peek ?” 

“Yes,me, Len Peek. I can go thar without 
i thing in my hand, and run him ont o’ yer 


yaard, And I'll bet you a dollar on it.” 


Henderson's seemed to hinder any 


words from his mouth, and the laugh was re- 








Mrawuer, 
doubled. “You know I don’t bet, Len.” For 
1 Was even then somewhat anticipating and 
preparing im his mind for the ministry. 

“Well, VI lay you a dollar. If Ido what I 
say, vou give me a dollar without bettin’, and 
likewise, also, I the same will give you a dollar 
if I don’t.” And he shifted his tobaeco from 
his jaw, and chewed it rapidly between h 
front teeth, as if he felt that he had Henders: 
where he wanted him, 

“Len’s got you there, Henderson,” said J 
Hart. ‘You ean’t get around that.” 

‘Oh, Tadmit it, boys,” said Henderson. “] 
see the difference, but I don’t want to see the 
poor creeter hurt. I wouldn’t see that, and 
at my own honse, fur a dollar.” 

‘Oh, I see, I see.” And Len turned away 
in disgust, and the company laughed yet 
louder, 

‘See what, you weazened 


See what?” 
‘hat you're *fraid ‘fraid for yer dollar, or 
raid for yer dorg, and I don’t know whieh. 





But ef I was in your place, I would never say 
anvthing about that thar dorg any more; that 
is, right round and about here, in this here 
neighborhood.” 

“Oh, well, if you want to git eat up 

‘That’s adzactly what I’m arfter,” said Len, 


‘or—that thar dollar o’ yourn; and ef I am to 


he eat up by a dorg, and ‘specially your dorg 
Henderson, it’s time it was done. But never 


you mind,” 
This was too much. The bet was made, 


though, in respect to Henderson’s scruples, it 





was called a lay instead of a bet. Poor Len 
had to borrow a quarter here, and a seven- 
pence there. The money was deposited with 
Jim Hart, and the trial was to take place at 
any time within a fortnight. 

Two days afterward Dr. Henderson was sit- 
ting, about an hour after dinner, in his front 
izza, and alternately reading and drowsing. 
louse was forty or fifty paces from the 

Suddenly, hearing a smothered cough, 
he looked up, and saw Len Peek standing be- 
f 





“Why, hello, Len! that you? Yon liked to 
keered me. How did you git in?” 

“ At the gate.” 

“How long have you been here ?” 

“ About two minutes and three-quarters.” 


“Good gracious! long as that ?” 


as 


“Tt mout not ’a been more’n two minutes 
and a half, but I'd swar it’s been over two, and 
not beyont three.” 

“How did you git in, did you say, Len ?” 

“At the gate. How do you supposen I 
could ’a got in providin’ I didn’t git in by the 
gate ?” 

“IT thought maybe—” and Henderson looked 
up at the ceiling and back through the door 
leading into the house, and around generally. 

“No, sir,” said Len, in very low tones, “in 


I 








ashe ee eer eee 
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none o’ them places, but right plum through | “ Good-by, Henderson,” Len said, as he walk- 

your gate.” ed back by the piazza without stopping. “Tm 

* «JY wonder whar Tige is ?” all right, ain’t 1?) What shall I say to Jim?” 
“ He’s out yonder a-layin’ down on the grass “Take it, you devil.” 

by the kitchen door. ve come for my dollar, AT) rieht.’ 

Henderson. I come yisterday, but I come too What had become of Tige? ITlis master 

soon.” |} mourned him for three days. On the morn 


“You here yisterday ? ing of the fourth a little negro ran into the 


“Yes: not adzactly here-—that is, in the | house with the news that Tige was come back, 


house—but I was a-prowliw’ around, and Ij and that the cook was feeding him in the 
eed that ver dorg were a-hunery, and he were | kitelen. 





res'less. Considerin’ what a good geard he is, | “But, oh, marster, you wouldn't know Tige! 
Ilenderson, you ought to feed that dorg better ITe so po’. Look like dat little white man 
al d rive him his ll hner sooner, ] lo rked done bin skeered all de ] rits outehl Tige. 
him, and I seed it warn’t the right time, and I | Mammy say he were a witch.” 

left.” | And down to his dying day Len would never 


- | " " 
“Did he see you? tell what it was that he said to the dk 


“Not as I knows of.” | - - 
“You may thank your stars for that, Len.” | 9 Tire following is from a friend of the Drawer 
“Better for you and him to be a-thankin’ o’ | in Massachusetts: 








yer stars, providin’ you and him hey got any The late Judge W —,on avisit to Niagara, 
stars to be a-thankin’.” when the car was in use on the inclined plane 

* Look here, Len, come now, don’t be a foo raised and lowered by steam-power, went into 
that is, don’t be brash. Pm thankful that Tige | the starting-house to witness the descent, too 


didn’t see you when you come yisterday nor to- | timid to go himself. After the ear started, 
day. If he had, you wouldn’t’a wanted a dol- | fully impressed with the danger, he turned to 


lar soon, except it mont be to help pay the doe- | the man in charge, and said, * Suppose, sir, the 

tor, if any of you had a-been left. Set down, | rope should break ?” 

Len, and let me talk with you awhile.” | The man, with a serious countenance and a 
“Look here, Henderson, | promised Jimmy | single eye to business, replied, “Oh, they all 

Sharp a pan of suckers for breakfast, and I’ve | paid before they went.” 

got to cateh’em to-night. You’re a mighty in- | a 

terestin’ talker, but I hain’t the time now to} Many years ago there lived near Albany a 


listen to you. If you say, I go to Jim Hart | queer Dutch family named Smith. The men 
and git the two dollars, and you willin’ to be | were not particularly addicted to hard work, 
langhed at and talked about ai the mill, all | but spent most of their time hunting and fish- 
right.” ing. One day the old man was telling a neigh- 
“No, I'l be blam No, Len. I’ve dealt | bor what a larg 
with you farly; and if you're such a foo—if | that morning. “ Why,” said he, “there must 
you are determined to be so brash, why, go} have bcen eleven hundred, ’most a tousand.” 


ahead. But lll go ‘long with you, for I don’t 
want—” 


e flock of pigeons he had seen 


“More as tat, taddy,” said the son— more 
as tat, taddy; f-i-v-c hundred.” 
“Keep yer seat,” said Len, in a passionate 


whisper. “Keep yer seat. I wants none 0’ 


| 
aoe 
| SENATOR EpMUNDs was not long ago spoken 
yer help. Will you keep yer seat ?” | to by some of his intimates in the Senate about 
Henderson looked at him with amazement. | his Presidential aspirations. He answered 


“Look here, Len, it’s understood that I’m clear | them by saying, “TI see not a single feature in 
o’ the law ?” | the Presidential office which would please me.” 
“Yes, yes, clear o’ the law and everything | “What!” exclaimed Senator Hoar, “not 

‘ 





else except yer dollar; that I’m goin’ to have. | even the power to veto bills?” 
Will you keep yer seat, and say nothin’ ?” | -_— 
“Twit” | Tere lived at one time in Monmouth Coun- 


“ Good.” ty, New Jersey, a widow whose husband had 

Len glided out of the piazza, and down the | kept a country tavern in his day, but imbibing 
steps; then he got upon his all fours. Noise- | too freely of his own apple-jack, had departed, 
lessly and swiftly as a duck upon the pond, he | leaving his wife mistress of the business. She 
crept to the dog, as, being fully fed, he lay | used to tend her own bar, and sold a great deal 
asleep upon the grass. Then bending over | of rum to a rough class of men. On the prin- 
him, he whispered in his ear. The great beast | ciple that “ evil communications corrupt good 
instantly sprang up and gave an amazed look | manners,” she became about as rough as her 
at his awakener, who crouched and grinned | eustomers. At leneth she was taken sick, and 
and chattered in his face. Suddenly he utter- | the doctor said she must go. So the minister 
ed a howl that echoed far and wide, turned, | was sent for to prepare her mind for the coming 
scampered to the fence, cleared it at a bound, | change. After some talk, he took his Bible, 
and, howling yet, plunged into the woods | and asked her what part she would like to 
hard by. | have read to her. ‘ Well,” she replied, “I 
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C ditar’s 


See following composition, written by a | 


young hopeful in Onondaga County, was 
read before a Teachers’ Institute by a grave and 
reverend LL.D., whose sense of the ludicrous 
is so keen that he fairly shook and gasped in 
his efforts to suppress unseemly mirth until he 
finished: 
“MEAT MARKET. 

“Meat Market isa place where there is things 
to sell. There is most trade in the morning 
and evening, as they butcher their things in 
the afternoon. There is two Meat Market in 
this place; we trade to both. Meat Markets 
are very useful; if it was not for Meat Market 
ve should have to butcher our own things. I 
think all these things show the providence of 
God.” 

WE are getting to have many curious epi- 
The last 
one of which we have heard comes from In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, where a man has had the 
uncommon experience of losing five excellent 
Ile was desirous of erecting a head- 
stone for each, setting forth their virtues, but 
was deterred by the expense, A happy thought 
struck him. 
side. He accordingly had the Christian name 
of each engraved on a small stone—* Emma,” 
“ Jane,” “Mary,” “ Margaret,” “ Elizabeth” 

a hand eut on each stone pointing to a large 
stone in the centre of the lot, and under each 
hand were the words, “For epitaph, see large 





taphs in this new country of ours. 


W i Ves, 


The wives were buried side by 


stone.” me 
LEN PEEK’S WAGER. 

HENDERSON was a farmer on a small scale, 
residing a short distance from the mill-pond 
How he obtained the title 
of Doctor will be told hereafter. This was be- 
fore he had become a divine. <A great talker 
was he—the greatest in the neighborhood. 
Among other poss¢ ssions of which he boasted 
Was a very large, savage dog 
and bull. One day at the mill, where Len 
Peek, himself, and others were assembled, he 
wound up a discourse on this dog by saying 
that there wasn’t a man on top of the ground 
who could dare to come into his house day or 
night without arms or other protection. Len 
was a man of very few words, and those were 
usually uttered in low tones. “ Henderson,” 
said he, almost in a whisper, “T ean go thar 
Without a thing in my hand, and run him out 
o’ yer yaard.” 

Everybody but Henderson laughed, and he 
was disgusted. 

“You ?—you ?—Len Peek ?” 

“Yes,me, Len Peek. Ican go thar without 
a thing in my hand, and run him ont o’ yer 
yaard. And I'll bet you a dollar on it.” 

Henderson’s disgust seemed to hinder any 
words from his mouth, and the laugh was re- 


on the north side. 


across of the cur 


Mrawetr, 


doubled. “You know I don’t bet, Len.” For 
he was even then somewhat anticipating and 
preparing in his mind for the ministry. 

“Well, VM lay you a dollar. If Ido what I 
say, you give me a dollar without bettin’, and 
likewise, also, I the same will give you a dollar 
if I dont.” And he shifted his tobacco from 
his jaw, and chewed it rapidly between his 
front teeth, as if he felt that he had Hendersoy, 
where he wanted him. 

“Len’s got you there, Henderson,” said Jim 
Hart. “You can’t get around that.” 

“Oh, T admit it, boys,” said Henderson, “1 
see the difference, but I don’t want to see the 
poor creeter hurt. I wouldn’t see that, and 
at my own honse, fur a dollar.” 

“Oh, I see, I see.” And Len turned away 
in disgust, and the company laughed yet 
louder. 

“See what, you weazened See what?” 

“That youre ’fraid—’fraid for yer dollar, or 
*fraid for yer dorg, and I don’t know which. 
But ef I was in your place, I would never say 
anything about that thar dorg any more; that 
is, right round and about here, in this here 
neighborhood.” 

“Oh, well, if you want to git eat up—’ 

“That’s adzactly what I’m arfter,” said Len, 
“ or—that thar dollar o’ yourn; and ef I an to 
be eat up by a dorg, and ‘specially your dorg, 
Henderson, it’s time it was done. But never 
you mind.” 

This was too much. The bet was made, 
though, in respect to Henderson’s scruples, i 
was called a lay instead of a bet. Poor Len 
had to borrow a quarter here, and a seven- 
pence there. The money was deposited with 
Jim Hart, and the trial was to take place at 
any time within a fortnight. 

Two days afterward Dr. Henderson was sit- 
ting, about an hour after dinner, in his frout 
piazza, and alternately reading and drowsing. 
The house was forty or fifty paces from the 
gate. Suddenly, hearing a smothered cough, 
he looked up, and saw Len Peek standing be- 
fore him. 

“Why, hello, Len! that you? You liked to 
’a skeered me. How did you git in?” 

“ At the gate.” 

“ How long have you been here ?” 

“ About two minutes and three-quarters.” 

“Good gracious! long as that?” 

“Tt mout not ’a been more’n two minutes 
and a half, but I'd swar it’s been over two, and 
not beyont three.” 

“How did you git in, did you say, Len ?” 

“At the gate. How do you supposen I 
could ’a got in providin’ I didn’t git in by the 
gate ?” 

“T thought maybe—” and Henderson looked 
up at the ceiling and back through the door 
leading into the house, and around generally. 

“No, sir,” said Len, in very low tones, “in 
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none o’ them places, but right plum through | 


your gate.” 

“ «] wonder whar Tige is?” 
“ He’s out yonder a-layin’ down on the grass 

by the kitchen door. 





soon. 

“You here yisterday ?” 

“Yes; not adzactly here-—that is, in the 
house—but I was a-prowlin’ around, and I 
seed that yer dorg were a-hungry, and he were 


resless. Considerim’ what a good geard le is, } 


Henderson, you ought to feed that dorg better 
and vive him his dinner sooner, ] looked at 
iim, and I seed it warn’t the right time, and I 
oft.” 

“Did he see you ?” 

“Not as I knows of.” 

“You may thank your stars for that, Len. 

“Better for you and him to be a-thankin’ 0’ 
yer stars, providin’ you and him hey got any 
stars to be a-thankin’.” 


] 
i 
] 
i 


“ Look here, Len, come now, don’t be a foo 
that is, don’t be brash. I’m thankful that Tige 
didn’t see you when you come yisterday nor to- 
day. If he had, you wouldn’t’a wanted a dol- 
Jar soon, except it mout be to help pay the doc- 
tor, if any of you had a-been left. Set down, 
Len, and let me talk with you awhile.” 

“Look here, Henderson, I promised Jimmy 
Sharp a pan of suckers for breakfast, and I’ve 
got to catch’em to-night. You’re a mighty in- 


terestin’ talker, but I hain’t the time now to | 


listen to you. If you say, I go to Jim Hart 


and git the two dollars, and yon willin’ to be | 


laughed at and talked about ai the mill, all 
right.” 

“No, I'll be blan— No, Len. I’ve dealt 
with you farly; and if you're such a foo—if 
you are determined to be so brash, why, go 
ahead. But I'll go ‘long with you, for I don’t 
want— 

“Keep yer seat,” said Len, in a passionate 
whisper. “Keep yer seat. I wants none 0’ 
yer help. Will you keep yer seat 7”? 

Henderson looked at him with amazement. 
“ Look here, Len, it’s understood that I’m clear 
o’ the law ?” 


“Yes, yes, clear o’ the law and everything | 


else except yer dollar; that I’m goin’ to have. 
Will you keep yer seat, and say nothin’ ?” 

“T will.” 

“ Good.” 

Len glided out of the piazza, and down the 
steps; then he got upon his all fours. Noise- 
lessly and swiftly as a duck upon the pond, he 


crept to the dog, as, being fully fed, he lay | 


asleep upon the grass. Then bending over 
him, he whispered in his ear. The great beast 
instantly sprang up and gave an amazed look 
at his awakener, who crouched and grinned 
and chattered in his face. Suddenly he utter- 


ed a howl that echoed far and wide, turned, | 
scampered to the fence, cleared it at a bound, | 


and, howling yet, plunged into the woods 
hard by. 


I’ve come for my dollar, | 
Henderson. I come yisterday, but I come too 


“ Good-by, Henderson,” Len said, as he walk- 
| ed back by the piazza without stopping. “Tm 
}allright,ain’t 1?) What shall I say to Jim ?” 
“Take it, you devil.” 

“ All right.” 

What had become of Tige? His master 
| mourned him for three days. On the morn- 
ling of the fourth a little negro ran into the 

house with the news that Tige was come back, 
and that the cook was feeding him in the 
kitchen. 


“ But, oh, marster, you wouldn’t know Tige! 


He so po’. Look like dat little white man 
done bin skeered all de lights outen Tige. 
Man ss 

And down to his dying day Len would never 
tell what it was that he said to the dog 


say he were a witch. 





| 
ae 
| Tur following is from a friend of the Drawer 
in Massachusetts: 

The late Judge W——, on a visit to Niagara, 
when the car was in use on the inclined plane, 





| raised and lowered by steam-power, went into 
the starting-house to witness the descent, too 
timid to go himself. After the car started, 

| fully impressed with the danger, he turned to 
the man in charge, and said, “ Suppose, sir, the 
rope should break ?” 

| The man, with a serious countenance and a 

ied, “Oh, they all 


d 





single e 


paid before they went.” 


ye to business, repli 





MANY years ago there lived near Albany a 
queer Dutch family named Smith. The men 
were not particularly addicted to hard work, 
| but spent most of their time hunting and fish- 
ing. One day the old man was telling a neigh- 
| bor what a large flock of pigeons he had seen 
that morning. “ Why,” said he, “there must 
| have heen eleven hundred, ’most a tousand.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| , ” . 

| “More as tat, taddy,” said the son—“ more 
| as tat, taddy; f-i-v-e hundred.” 
Pees... 

| SENATOR EDMUNDS was not long ago spoken 


| to by some of his intimates in the Senate about 
|his Presidential aspirations. He answered 
| them by saying, “I see not a single feature in 
the Presidential office which would please me.” 
| “What! exclaimed Senator Hoar, “not 
| even the power to veto bills?” 


| THERE lived at one time in Monmouth Coun- 
| ty, New Jersey, a widow whose husband had 
| kept a country tavern in his day, but imbibing 
too freely of his own apple-jack, had departed, 
leaving his wife mistress of the business. She 
used to tend her own bar, and sold a great deal 
| of rum to a rough class of men. On the prin- 
ciple that “evil communications corrupt good 
| manners,” she became about as rough as her 
| eustomers. At length she was taken sick, and 
| the doctor said she must go. So the minister 
| was sent for to prepare her mind for the coming 
| change. After some talk, he took his Bible, 
and asked her what part she would like to 
| have read to her. ‘ Well,” she replied, “I 
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don’t know much about that book, and I guess | Well, that’s the end. The weddin’s settled for June, 


it won’t make much difference anyway; butif | 


you're a mind to, you may read about Samson 
and the foxes, for 1 think that is about as lively 
as any of Bh a a 
MISS MINERVA’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 
BY MRS. E. T. CORBETT. 
Yes, Debby, “twas a disapp’intment; and though, of 
course, I try 


To look as ef I didn’t mind it, I won't tell you a lie. 


Ye see, he’d ben acomin’ stiddy, 


and our folks sez, sez 


“Tt’'s you, Minervy, that he’s arter; he’s sure to pop | 


some day. 


| 7 don't look well?” Spring weather, mebbe: it’s gitti 


We'd walk in with the evenin’ shadders, set in that easy- | 


chair, 
And praise my doughnuts, kinder sighin’ about a bach- 


elors Lare, 


And then his talk was so improvin’, he made the doctrines 
plain, 





Mary Jane. 


She'd langh, and give sech silly answers that no one 
could approve 5 
the men can’t fool me, Debby—it isn’t sense 


they love. 


But, law! 


It’s rosy cheeks, and eyes a-sparklin’.’ Yes, yes, you may 
depend 

That when a woman’s smart and handy, knows how to 
bake and mend, 


And keep her house and husband tidy, why, the fools 
will pass her by, 

Bekase she’s spent her youth a-learnin’ their wants to 
satisfy. 


Now Mr. Reed was allers talkin’ of what a wife should be, 
So, Debby, was it any wonder I thought his hints 


nt m¢ 





And then when Mary Jane would giggle, and he would 
turn so red, 

Could you have guessed that they was courtin’, when not 
a word was said ? 


It all came out at last so sudden. "Twas Wednesday of 
last week, 

When Mr. Reed came in quite flustered. 
means to speak.” 


Thinks I, ‘‘ He 


I'll own my heart beat quicker, Debby; for though, of 
ourse, it’s bold 


To like a man before he offers, I thought him good as gold. 


Well, there we sot. I talked and waited; he hemmed 
and coughed awhile: 

e seemed so most Oncommon bashful I couldn't help 
but smile. 


I thonght about my pine-tar balsam that drives a cough 
away, 

And how when we was fairly married I'd dose him every 
day. 


Just then he spoke: “ Dear Miss Minervy, you must hev 
seen quite plain 


That 'minlove—” ‘I hev,” I answers, Sez he, ‘‘ —with 


Mary Jane.” 
*“* What did I do?” 
shock, 


Yet there I had to set, as quict as ef I was a rock, 


I nearly fainted, ’twas sech a cruel 


And hear about her “ girlish sweetness,” and ‘ buddin’ 
beauty” too. 

Don't talk to me of martyrs, Debby—I know what I've 
gone through. 


hen he'd p’int a moral, allers looked straight at | 








in such haste. 

I've given her the spreads I quilted, so they won't go to 
waste, 

I'd planned new curtains for his study, all trimmed with 
bands of biue. 

I'm sure her cookin’ never'll suit him—he’s fond of 
eatin’ too, 

Well, no, I wa’n’t at meetin’ Sunday. I don’t find Mr. 
Reed 

Is quite as edifyin’ lately; he can't move me, indeed. 

And, Debby, when you see how foolish a man in love 
can act, 

You can't hev sech a high opinion of him, and that's a 
fact. 

In 
warm, you know. 

Good-by ; 


I'm goin’ to Uncle Jotham’s, to stay a wee! 


K 


or sO, 


RECENTLY, in an argument before the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, Chief 
Justice Cartter presiding, counsel for the ap- 
pellant said that he “preferred reading from 
the cited cases rather than from text-books; 
that it was far better that the Court should 
drink from the fountain head, where it bubbles 
up in its original purity.” 

The Chief Justice replied, “Yes, I under- 
stand; you would rather have us drink whis- 
key from the still.” 


A FRIEND was talking, not long since, in 
Washington, with the eloquent and witty Sen- 
ator Blaine about friendships among men, how 
strong they were,etc. “Yes,” said the Sena- 
tor, “some of the most striking incidents in 
sacred and profane history are connected with 
the remarkable friendship existing between 
men. ‘Take, for instance, the affection of Da- 
vid and Jonathan, of Damon and Pythias, of 
Seylla and Charybdis, and others of less re- 


” 
howh. 


THE true uses of this department of Harper's 
Magazine, and the physical and mental advan- 
tages of a little honest hilarity, are thus set 
forth in jolly terms by our Presbyterian con- 
temporary the Chicago Alliance: 

“God help the man who has outgrown the 
relish for a hearty laugh. No doubt He who 
made them loves to see the foxes in their gam- 
bols on the snow, and the lambs on their new- 
grown legs, and loves to hear the glee of the 
little children at their play, and is not dis- 
pleased at the care-dispersing laughter of His 
burden-bearing servants. Flippant! We had 
rather a man would be flippant, as the anti- 
smilers term it, six hotirs a day, than too sour 
to laugh at a ridiculous thing, or too dignified 
to cut across lots to a picnic.” 


For the amusement of our readers we re- 
print some excellent stories recently publish- 
ed, under the title of Scotch Folk, in Edin- 
burgh: 

In a country parish church a young and 
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very energetic preacher was officiating for the 
parish minister. 
ject in the sermon, he used liberties with the 
ola pulpit not quite consistent with its rath- 
er crazy condition, sometimes throwing the 
weight of his body on it, as he threw out his 
arms toward the congregation, at other times 
bringing his hand down with a heavy thump. 
An old laird, sitting in a square table-seat 


As he warmed with his sub- | 


| dignant voice, from the bedroom window uj 


“Who's there?” asked the Rey. A. Wilson, 
minister of the first charge of the Abbey 
Church, Paisley, in a loud and somewhat in- 
p 
stairs in the manse, at 11.30 p.M., in response 


| to a violent pull of the door-bell. 


| 
| 


below, had been anxiously watching all this | 


with visions of an assessment for mainte- 
nance of the fabric. At last things seemed 
to be approaching a crisis, 
as the preacher, piling his 
periods, had wrought him- 
self into a state of in- 
tense fervor, which would 
inevitably have vented it- 
self on the rickety pulpit. 
Just as he was gathering 
himself for the final burst, 
he snuffed out by 
the warning voice of the 
laird: * Noo, ma man, mind, 
gin ye break that, yell 
pay’t.” 


was 


“Have you brought any 
witnesses ?” asked the Rev. 
Mr. Wood, of Bathgate, of 
a middle-aged couple who 
had come to be married. 

“No, we ne’er thocht 0’ 
that. 

“Oh, certainly,” said the 
minister; “you should have 
a groomsman and bridemaid 
as witnesses.” 

“Wha can we get, Jen, 
do ye think ?” 

The bride, so addressed, 
suggested a female cousin, 
whom the bridegroom had 
not previously seen, and, 


Is it necessar ?” 


| 


“Oh, it’s us, sir; ye ken ye were to hae mar- 
ried us the nicht.” 

“T know that, but not at this hour. What 
time of night is this to come, after the servants 
have gone to bed, and the gas been turned out ?” 

“Tt was na oor faut, sir; there were so many 





“COULD YE NA DAE’T OWER THE WINDOW, SIR?” 


after consultation, a man was also thought | marriages the nicht, that the best-man could- 


of. 

“Step ye awa’ alang, Jen, an’ ask them, an’ 
Pil walk aboot till ye come back.” 

Jen set out as desired, and, after some time, 
returned with the two friends, the cousin be- 
ing a blooming lass, somewhat younger than 
the bride. 

When the parties had been properly ar- 
ranged, and the minister was about to pro- 
ceed with the ceremony, the bridegroom sud- 
denly said, “ Wad ye bide a wee, sir ?” 

“What is it now ?” asked the minister. 

“Weel, I was just gaun to say that if it wad 
be the same to you, I wad raither hae that 
ane”—pointing to the bridemaid. 

“A most extraordinary statement to make 
at this stage! I’m afraid it is too late to talk 
of such a thing now.” 

“Ts it?” said the bridegroom, in a tone of 
alm resignation to the inevitable. ‘ Weel, 
then, ye maun just gang on.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 


na get a carriage till noo.” 

“T can’t help it; you must just go home, 
and come back to-morrow.” 

“Oh, Mr. Wulson, ye ken canna gang 
hame without beim’ married,” struck in a fe- 
male voice. 

“But what would you have me do? Call 
up the whole house because of your bungling ?” 
“Could ye na dae’t ower the window, sir ?” 

“Nonsense ; it’s impossible.” 

“Oh, ye micht; ye ken we attend the Aibbey 
on your day, an’ na on Mr. Brewster's.” 

This was not to be resisted. As the story 
goes, the window was put down, the gas light- 
ed, and the door opened, to the relief of the 
perplexed couple. 


we 


A minister with a rather florid complexion 
had gone into the shop of a barber, one of his 
parishioners, to be shaved. The barber was 
addicted to heavy bouts of drinking, after 
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Which his hand was, in consequence, unsteady 
at In shaving the minister on the 
OC% referred to inflicted a 
ntiy det p to cover the 


his work. 


asion he cut sufti- 


Cle 


oR. 


SKIN VERRA TENNER.” 


I 
Ik 


blood. The minister turned to the 
ind said, in a tone of solemn severity, 


face with 
ber, : 


bai 
“You see, Thomas, what comes of taking too 
much drink.” 

“Ay,” replied Thoma 
verra tenner.” 


ge 


; “it mak’s the skin 


The Rev. Mr. McDougal, of Paisley, was once 


at a funeral, when a man stepped up close to | 
him, just as the coftin was being lowered into | 


the grave, and said, very solemnly, “Dae ye 
ken, Mr. McDougal, what I aye think, on an 
occasion like this, just when they’re letting 
doun the coffin ?” 
“No; what do you think? 
of eternity, I suppose.” 
“No; Laye think I’m awfw’ glad it’s no’ me.” 


solemn thoughts 


A clerical friend, formerly settled in the far 

north of Scotland, had occasion to speak to 
the ferryman over a somewhat dangerous bit 
of sea, of his habits in re- 
spect of a too free use of 
whiskey. In the course of 
their talk he said, “But, 
Donald, do you not think 
now that you would be bet- 
ter without it altogether, 
especially as you have to 
be out so often when the 
sea is rough ?” 

“Well, I dinna ken; but, 
Mr. M——, will you no’ be 
sometimes taking a dram 
yoursel’ ?”? 

“Oh yes,” said the minister, “I do occasion- 
ally; but, Donald, I have been thinking seri- 
ously about this dram-drinking, and I'll tell 
you what I will do. If you will promise to 
give it up altogether, I will.” 


| of you, I'm sure, but if I would give you a 


lower part of the 


“ Aye, well,” replied Donald, “it is very kind 
promise, 1 am feared that I wadna be able to 
keep it; and you see, it micht be a long while 
afore I wad be seein’ you, and I wad be so sor- 


|ry to think that you wadna be gettin’ your 


dram, while I was takin’ mine.” 


A minister, visiting a widow recently be- 
reaved, found her at tea, in apparently a less 
desponding state than he expected, 

“Tm glad to see you bearing up so well, 
Jvanet,” he said. 

“Oh, aye,” she answered. An’ ye’ll jist be 
wunneriw’ at me; but I'm a wunner to mysel, 

} an’ ’m a wunner to a’body. I’ve been greet- 
| in’ aw’ day,an’ when I get this cup o’ tea I'm 
just gaun to begin again.” 


Before the erection of the new pier at the 
Castle Rock, passengers from Dumbarton had 
to be conveyed down the Leven to the Clyde 
steamers by a ferry-boat rowed by two sturdy 
and generally elderly ferrymen. 
sion an English commercial traveller had seat- 
ed himself on the gunwale, at the stern. One 
of the old ferrymen, aware of the danger to 
any one so placed, when the rope of the steam- 
er should be attached to the bow of the boat, 
took occasion to warn the man of his danger. 
“Noo, ma man, come doun aff that, or ye'll 
coup ower.” The bagman only replied by tell- 
ing him to “mind his own business, and trust 
him te take care of himself.” 

“ Weel,” said the ferryman, “mind I’ve telt 
ye; as sure as ye’re sittin’ there, yell coup 
ower.” 

No sooner had the rope been attached, and 
1e boat got the inevitable tug from the steam- 
than the fellow went heels up over the stern. 

“Gowk, I telt him that.” However, being 

in the water, it behooved that every effort 

should be made to rescue him. So the ferry- 
man made a grab at what seemed the hair of 
| his head, when a wig came away. Throwing 
this impatiently into the boat, he made a sec- 
ond grip at the collar of his shirt, when a front 


On one ocea- 





| t] 
el 


| 
| 
| 


“ HE'S COMLN’ A’ AWA’ IN BIis!” 


| came away. Casting this from him with still 
greater scorn, he shouted to his companion, 
“Tummas, come here, and help to save as 
muckle o’ this man as ye can, for he’s comin’ 
av awa’ in bits.” 








